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ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
AMERICAN POLICY 


By J. Robert Oppenheimer 


T IS possible that in the large light of history, if indeed there 
I is to be history, the atomic bomb will appear not very differ- 
ent than in the bright light of the first atomic explosion. 
Partly because of the mood of the time, partly because of a very 
clear prevision of what the technical developments would be, we 
had the impression that this might mark, not merely the end of a 
great and terrible war, but the end of such wars for mankind. 
Two years later Colonel Stimson was to write in Foreign Af- 
fairs, “The riven atom, uncontrolled, can be only a growing men- 
ace to us all... .” In the same paragraph he wrote, “Lasting 
peace and freedom cannot be achieved until the world finds a 
way toward the necessary government of the whole.”’ Earlier, 
shortly after the war’s end, the Government of the United States 
had put forward some modest suggestions, responsive to these 
views, for dealing with the atom in a friendly, open, codperative 
way. We need not argue as to whether these proposals were still- 
born. They have been very dead a long, long time, to the surprise 
of only a few. Openness, friendliness and codperation did not 
seem to be what the Soviet Government most prized on this 
earth. 

It should not be beyond human ingenuity for us to devise less 
friendly proposals. We need not here detail the many reasons 
why they have not been put forward, why it has appeared irrele- 
vant and grotesque to do so. These reasons range from the special 
difficulties of all negotiation with the Soviet Union, through the 
peculiar obstacles presented by the programmatic hostility and 
the institutionalized secretiveness of Communist countries, to 
what may be regarded as the more normal and familiar difficul- 
ties of devising instruments for the regulation of armaments in a 
world without prospect of political settlement. 


1“The Challenge to Americans,” by Henry L. Stimson. Foreign Affairs, October 1947. 
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Instead we came to grips, or began to come to grips, with the 
massive evidences of Soviet hostility and the growing evidences 
of Soviet power, and with the many almost inevitable, yet often 
tragic, elements of weakness, disharmony and disunity in what 
we have learned to call the Free World. In these preoccupations 
—one wholly negative, and one largely positive though very difh- 
cult—the atom, too, was given a simple réle, and the policy fol- 
lowed was a fairly simple one. The réle was to be one ingredient 
of a shield: a shield composed also in part of the great industrial 
power of America, and in part of the military and, even more, the 
political weaknesses of the Soviet Union. The rule for the atom 
was: “Let us keep ahead. Let us be sure that we are ahead of 
the enemy.” 

Today it would seem that, however necessary these considera- 
tions and these policies may be, they are no longer nearly suff- 
cient. The reason for that one can see when one looks at the char- 
acter of the arms race. The reason for that one can see when 
one compares the time-scale of atomic developments here and 
abroad with the probable time-scale of deep political changes in 
the world. 

It is easy to say “let us look at the arms race.” I must tell about 
it without communicating anything. I must reveal its nature 
without revealing anything; and this I propose to do. 

There are three countries embarked on this race: The United 
Kingdom—and of that we need to note only that it is unfortu- 
nate that so talented and hard-pressed a country, so close to us 
in history and tradition, should be doing all this separately from 
us—ourselves, and the U.S.S.R. 

As for the U.S.S.R., it has recently been said officially, and thus 
may be repeated with official sanction, that it has produced three 
atomic explosions, and is producing fissionable material in sub- 
stantial quantities. I should like to present the evidence for this; 
I cannot. We do need one word of warning: this is evidence which 
could well be evidence of what the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
wants us to think rather than evidence of what is true. I may, 
however, record my own casual, perhaps too rough guess as to 
how the U.S.S.R. stands in rejation to us in the field of atomic 
munitions. This does not refer at all to other elements of arma- 
ment. I think that the U.S.S.R. is about four years behind us. 
And I think that the scale of its operations is not as big as ours 
was four years ago. It may be something like half as big as ours 
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then was. This is consistent with the facts known to us. It has not 
been proven by them, by any means. 

This sounds comfortably reassuring. It sounds as though the 
job of keeping ahead were being satisfactorily accomplished. But 
in order to assay what it means, we have to know something of 
what it is that they are four years behind, how fast the situation 
is likely to change, and what it means to be half as big as we are. 

When Hiroshima was bombed there was a single plane. There 
was no air opposition. We flew straight in at medium height, at 
rather low speed, over the city of Hiroshima; we dropped one 
bomb with an energy release the equivalent of about fifteen thou- 
sand tons of TNT. It killed more than seventy thousand people 
and produced a comparable number of casualties; it largely de- 
stroyed a medium-sized city. That we had in mind. But we also 
had in mind, and we said, that it was not a question of one bomb. 
It would become a question of ten, and then one hundred, and 
then a thousand, and then ten thousand, and then maybe one 
hundred thousand. We knew—or, rather, we did not know, but 
we had very good reason to think—that it was not a question of 
ten thousand tons but of one hundred thousand and then a mil- 
lion tons, and then ten million tons and then maybe one hundred 
million tons. 

We knew that these munitions could be adapted, not merely to 
a slow medium bomber operating where we had almost complete 
air supremacy, but to methods of delivery more modern, more 
flexible, harder to intercept, and more suitable for combat as it 
might be encountered today. 

Today all of this is in train. It is my opinion that we should all 
know—not precisely, but quantitatively and, above all, authori- 
tatively—where we stand in these matters; that we should all 
have a good idea of how rapidly the situation has changed, and of 
where we may stand, let us say, three, four, or five years ahead, 
which is about as far as one can see. I shall revert to the reasons 
why I think it important that we all know of these matters. I 
cannot write of them. 

What I can say is this: I have never discussed these prospects 
candidly with any responsible group, whether scientists or states- 
men, whether citizens or officers of the Government, with any 
group that could steadily look at the facts, that did not come 
away with a great sense of anxiety and somberness at what they 
saw. The very least we can say is that, looking ten years ahead, it 
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is likely to be small comfort that the Soviet Union is four years 
behind us, and small comfort that they are only about half as big 
as we are. [The very least we can conclude is that our twenty- 
thousandth bomb, useful as it may be in filling the vast munitions 
pipelines of a great war, will not in any deep strategic sense offset 
their two-thousandth. The very least we can say is that, as Mr. 
Gordon Dean has emphasized, there will come a time when, even 
from the narrowest technical point of view, the art of delivery 
and the art of defense will have a much higher military relevance 
than supremacy in the atomic munitions field itself. 

There are other aspects of the arms race; though they may be 
well-known, they are worth mentioning. We developed the 
atomic bomb under the stimulus of the fear that the Germans 
might be at it. We deliberated at length on the use of the bomb 
against Japan; indeed it was Colonel Stimson who initiated and 
presided over these thorough deliberations. We decided that it 
should be used. We have greatly developed and greatly increased 
our atomic activities. This growth, though natural technically, is 
not inevitable. If the Congress had appropriated no money, it 
would not have occurred. We have made our decision to push 
our stockpiles and the power of our weapons. We have from the 
first maintained that we should be free to use these weapons; and 
it is generally known we plan to use them. It is also generally 
known that one ingredient of this plan is a rather rigid commit- 
ment to their use in a very massive, initial, unremitting strategic 
assault on the enemy. 

This arms race has other characteristics. There has been rela- 
tively little done to secure our defense against the atom; and in 
the far more tragic and difficult problem of defending our Allies 
in Europe still less has been done. This does not promise to be an 
easy problem. 

Atomic weapons are not just one element of an arsenal that 
we hope may deter the Soviet Government, or just one of the 
means we think of for putting an end to a war, once started. It 
is, perhaps, almost the only military measure that anyone has in 
mind to prevent, let us say, a great battle in Europe from being 
a continuing, agonizing, large-scale Korea. It is the only military 
instrument which brings the Soviet Union and the United States 
into contact—a most uncomfortable and dangerous contact— 
with one another. 

Atomic weapons, as everyone knows, have been incorporated 
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in the plans for the defense of Europe. They have been developed 
for many tactical military uses, as in the anti-submarine cam- 
paign, the air campaign, and the ground campaign in the Euro- 
pean theater; and these potential applications continue to ramify 
and multiply. Yet the Europeans are rather in ignorance what 
these weapons are, how many there may be, how they will be 
used and what they will do. It thus needs to be remarked, as we 
shall need to remark again, that for Europe the atomic weapon 
is both a much needed hope of effective defense and a terrible im- 
mediate peril, greater even than for this country. 

These are some of the peculiarities of this arms race, marked 
for us by a very great rigidity of policy, and a terrifyingly rapid 
accumulation, probably on both sides, of a deadly munition. 
When we think of the terms in which we in this country tend to 
talk of the future, the somberness with which thoughtful men 
leave a discussion of the subject is not wholly ununderstandable. 
There are two things that everyone would like to see happen; but 
few people, if any, confidently believe that they will happen soon. 
One is a prompt, a happily prompt reform or collapse of the en- 
emy. One is a regulation of armaments as part of a general politi- 
cal settlement—an acceptable, hopeful, honorable and humane 
settlement to which we could be a party. 

There is nothing repugnant in these prospects; but they may 
not appear to be very likely in the near future. Most of us, and 
almost all Europeans, appear to regard the outbreak of war in 
this near future as a disaster. Thus the prevailing view is that we 
are probably faced with a long period of cold war in which con- 
flict, tension and armaments are to be with us. The trouble then 
is just this: during this period the atomic clock ticks faster and 
faster. We may anticipate a state of affairs in which two Great 
Powers will each be in a position to put an end to the civilization 
and life of the other, though not without risking its own. We may 
be likened to two scorpions in a bottle, each capable of killing the 
other, but only at the risk of his own life. 

This prospect does not tend to make for serenity; and the basic 
fact that needs to be communicated is that the time in which this 
will happen is short, compared to the time in which reasonable 
men may have some confidence in a reasonable amelioration or 
even alteration of the great political troubles of our time. 

In this prospect, surely, we shall need all the help and wisdom 
and resourcefulness we can muster. This, in all probability, is a 
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very tough fix. There are three things we need to remember, three 
things that are very sharp. It is perilous to forget any one of 
them. One is the hostility and the power of the Soviet. Another 
is the touch of weakness—the need for unity, the need for some 
stability, the need for armed strength on the part of our friends 
in the Free World. And the third is the increasing peri! of the 
atom. The problem is straightforward, if not easy, if we forget 
the last. It is easy if we forget the first. It is hard if we remember 
all three. But they are all there. 

We need the greatest attainable freedom of action. We need 
strength to be able to ask whether our plans for the use of the 
atom are, all things considered, right or wrong. We need the free- 
dom of action necessary—and we do not have it today—to be 
able to negotiate, should an opportunity for that at some future 
time appear. 

Much will be needed to bring us this freedom of action. Some 
of it we cannot write about, because it has not occurred to us. 
Some we cannot write about because it would not be proper for 
anything but official discussion. An example may be the question 
of whether, under what circumstances, in what manner, and with 
what purpose to communicate with the Soviet Government on 
this and related problems. 

But there are three reforms which seem so obvious, so impor- 
tant, so sure to be salutary that I should like to discuss them 
briefly. One has to do with making available to ourselves, in this 
tough time, the inherent resources of a country like ours and a 
government like ours. These resources are not available today. 
The second has to do with making available the resources of a 
coalition of governments, bound together in an alliance, yet at 
the moment foreclosed from discussing one of the principal fac- 
tors that affects the destiny of the alliance and of all its members. 
The third has to do with taking measures to put off, to moderate, 
to reduce the dangers of which we have spoken. I shall deal with 
each of these. 

The first is candor—candor on the part of the officials of the 
United States Government to the officials, the representatives, 
the people of their country. We do not operate well when the im- 
portant facts, the essential conditions, which limit and determine 
our choices are unknown. We do not operate well when they are 
known, in secrecy and in fear, only to a few men. 

The general account of the atomic arms race that has been out- 
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lined here can, of course, be found in the public press, together 
with a great deal of detailed information, some true, and much 
largely false. This mass of published rumor, fact, press release 
and speculation could yield, upon analysis, a fairly solid core of 
truth; but as it stands, it is not the truth. The consequences of 
such ignorance may seem obvious; but we may recall two exam- 
ples that illustrate well what they are. 

It must be disturbing that an ex-President of the United 
States, who has been briefed on what we know about the Soviet 
atomic capability, can publicly call in doubt all the conclusions 
from the evidence. Perhaps this was primarily because it was all 
so secret that it could not be talked about, or thought about, or 
understood. It must be shocking when this doubt, so recently ex- 
pressed, is compounded by two men, one of them a most distin- 
guished scientist, who headed one of the great projects of the 
Manhattan District during the war, and one of them a brilliant 
officer, who was in over-all charge of the Manhattan District. 
These two men are not now employed by any agency of the Gov- 
ernment concerned with these questions; therefore they did not 
have access to the evidence. Thus their advice is Eavauie, their 
public counsel wrong. 

A second example may illustrate further. A high officer of the 
Air Defense Command said—and this only a few months ago, in 
a most serious discussion of measures for the continental defense 
of the United States—that it was our policy to attempt to protect 
our striking force, but that it was not really our policy to attempt 
to protect this country, for that is so big a job that it would inter- 
fere with our retaliatory capabilities. Such follies can occur only 
when even the men who know the facts can find no one to talk 
to about them, when the facts are too secret for discussion, and 
thus for thought. 

The political vitality of our country largely derives from two 
sources. One is the interplay, the conflict of opinion and debate, 
in many diverse and complex agencies, legislative and executive, 
which contribute to the making of policy. The other is a public 
opinion which is based on confidence that it knows the truth. 

Today public opinion cannot exist in this field. No responsible 
person will hazard an opinion in a field where he believes that 
there is somebody else who knows the truth, and where he be- 
lieves that he does not know it. It is true that there are and al- 
ways will be, as long as we live in danger of war, secrets that it is 
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important to keep secret, at least for an appropriate period, if not 
for all time; some of these, and important ones, are in the field of 
atomic energy. But knowledge of the characteristics and prob- 
able effects of our atomic weapons, of—in rough terms—the 
numbers available, and of the changes that are likely to. occur 
within the next years, this is not among the things to be kept 
secret. Nor is our general estimate of where the enemy stands. 

Many arguments have been advanced against making public 
this basic information. Some of these arguments had merit in 
times past. One is that we might be giving vital information to 
the enemy. My own view is that the enemy has this information. 
It is available to anyone who will trouble to make an intelligence 
analysis of what has been published. Private citizens do not do 
this; but we must expect that the enemy does. It is largely avail- 
able by other means as well. It is also my view that it is good for 
the peace of the world if the enemy knows these basic facts—very 
good indeed, and very dangerous if he does not. 

There is another source of worry—that public knowledge of 
the situation might induce in this country a mood of despair, or 
a too ready acceptance of what is lightheartedly called preven- 
tive war. I believe that until we have looked this tiger in the eye, 
we shall be in the worst of all possible dangers, which is that we 
may back into him. More generally, I do not think a country like 
ours can in any real sense survive if we are afraid of our people. 

As a first step, but a great one, we need the courage and the 
wisdom to make public at least what, in all reason, the enemy 
must now know: to describe in rough but authoritative and 
quantitative terms what the atomic armaments race is. It is not 
enough to say, as our government so often has, that we have 
made “substantial progress.” When the American people are re- 
sponsibly informed, we may not have solved, but we shall have 
a new freedom to face, some of the tough problems that are be- 
fore us. 

There is also need for candor in our dealings with at least our 
major allies. The Japanese are exposed to atomic bombardment; 
and it may be very hard to develop adequate counter-measures. 
Space, that happy asset of the United States, is not an asset for 
Japan. It is not an asset for France. It is not an asset for England. 
There are in existence methods of delivery of atomic weapons 
which present an intractable problem of interception, and which 
are relevant for the small distances that characterize Europe. It 
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will be some time at least before they are relevant for interconti- 
nental delivery. These countries will one day feel a terrible pinch, 
when the U.S.S.R. chooses to remind them of what it can do, and 
do very easily—not without suffering, but in a way that the Eu- 
ropeans themselves can little deter or deflect. 

There have been arguments for technical collaboration with 
the United Kingdom and Canada; these have often appeared 
persuasive. There have been arguments for military collabora- 
tion with the NATO governments, and with the responsible com- 
manders involved. General Bradley and General Collins both 
have spoken of this need, partly in order to explain to our allies 
that an atomic bomb will not do all things—that it has certain 
capabilities but it is not the whole answer. This is surely a pre- 
condition for effective planning, and for the successful defense of 
Europe. 

Yet there are much more general reasons. We and our allies 
are in this long struggle together. What we do will affect the 
destiny of Europe; what is done there will affect ours; and we 
cannot operate wisely if a large half of the problem we have in 
common is not discussed in common. This does not mean that we 
should tie our hands. It means that we should inform and consult. 
This could make a healthy and perhaps very great change in our 
relations with Europe. 

It is not clear that the situation even in the Far East would be 
wholly unaffected. It is troublesome to read that a principal 
reason that we should not use atomic weapons in Korea is that 
our allies would not like it. We need not argue here either that it 
is right or that it is wrong to use them there. In either case, our 
decisions should rest on far firmer ground than that other gov- 
ernments, who know less than we about the matter, should hold 
a different view than ours. It would be proper that the Japanese 
and the British and the many other governments immediately 
involved have a notion of what the issues really are. 

Once, clearly, the problem of proper candor at home is faced— 
the problem of a more reasonable behavior toward our own 
people and our representatives and officials with regard to the 
atom—then the problem of dealing with our allies will be less 
troublesome. For it is pretty much the same information, the 
same rough set of facts, that both our people and our allies need 
to have and to understand. 

The third point may seem even more obvious. I do not believe 
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—-though of course we cannot today be certain—that we can take 
measures for the defense of our people, our lives, our institutions, 
our cities, which will in any real sense be a permanent solution 
to the problem of the atom. But that is no reason for not doing a 
little better than we are now doing. 

The current view, as is well known, is not very optimistic. Not 
long ago General Vandenberg estimated that we might, with 
luck, intercept 20 or 30 percent of an enemy attack. That is not 
very reassuring, when one looks at numbers and casualties and 
at what it takes to destroy the heart and life of our country. For 
some months now, a highly-qualified panel, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Mervin Kelly, appointed by Secretary Lovett and 
reporting now to Secretary Wilson, has studied the complex 
technical problems of continental defense. There are many tech- 
nical developments that have not yet been applied in this field, 
and that could well be helpful. They are natural but substantial 
developments in munitions, in aircraft and in missiles, and in 
procedures for obtaining and analyzing information. Above all, 
there is the challenging problem of the effective use of space; 
there is space between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
This panel, it would appear, has been oppressed and troubled by 
the same over-all oppression which any group always finds when 
it touches seriously any part of the problem of the atom. Yet 
there is no doubt that it will recommend sensible ways in which 
we can proceed to try to defend our lives and our country. 

Such measures will inevitably have many diverse meanings. 
They will mean, first of all, some delay in the imminence of the 
threat. They will mean a disincentive—a defensive deterrent—to 
the Soviet Union. They will mean that the time when the Soviet 
Union can be confident of destroying the productive power of 
America will be somewhat further off—very much further off 
than if we did nothing. They will mean, even to our allies, who are 
much more exposed and probably cannot be well defended, that 
the continued existence of a real and strong America will be a 
solid certainty which should discourage the outbreak of war. 

A more effective defense could even be of great relevance 
should the time come for serious discussion of the regulation of 
armaments. There will have been by then a vast accumulation of 
materials for atomic weapons, and a troublesome margin of un- 
certainty with regard to its accounting—very troublesome in- 
deed if we still live with vestiges of the suspicion, hostility and 
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secretiveness of the world of today. This will call for a very broad 
and robust regulation of armaments, in which existing forces and 
weapons are of a wholly different order than those required for 
the destruction of one great nation by another, in which steps of 
evasion will be either far too vast to conceal or far too small to 
have, in view of then existing measures of defense, a decisive 
strategic effect. Defense and regulation may thus be necessary 
complements. And here, too, all that we do effectively to con- 
tribute to our own immunity will be helpful in giving us some 
measure of an increased freedom of action. 

These are three paths that we may take. None of them is a 
wholly new suggestion. They have, over the long years, been 
discussed; but they have not been acted on. In my opinion they 
have not, in any deep sense, been generally understood. We need 
to be clear that there will not be many great atomic wars for us, 
nor for our institutions. It is important that there not be one. 
We need to liberate our own great resources, to shape our destiny. 


WILL BRITAIN AND AMERICA SPLIT 
IN ASIA? 
By G. F. Hudson 


? | JHE difference between British and American approaches 
to the problems of the Far East is not the creation of fa- 
natics or scoundrels but of geography and history. Though 

it offers the most recent menace to the solidarity of the free 

world, it is not new. It is still in essentials the difference between 

Vasco da Gama and Columbus. After all, the shape of the conti- 

nents and oceans has not changed in 500 years, and even now that 

travel by air has traversed the limits between sea and land, it re- 
mains decisively important whether one goes east or west to 
reach the Indies. The Englishman traveling to Tokyo goes by 

“ports”—Suez, Colombo and Singapore—or by an air route via 

Cairo and Karachi; the American goes by sea or air directly 

across the Pacific from San Francisco or Seattle. This is no mere 

matter of convenience in getting from one place to another; it 
corresponds to a permanent difference of national location and to 
divergent habits of mind developed over centuries. 

The very term “Far East” indicates the European approach to 
East Asia. For the ancient Greeks and Romans the lands of silk 
and spice, the Seres and the Sinae, the Golden Chersonese and 
Cattigara, belonged to the furthest east; the theoretical geog- 
raphers said that one could reach them by sailing west, but no- 
body had ever gone that way. With the revival of geographical 
science and the urge for exploration in the fifteenth century, it 
was the lure of the Orient that drew on the caravels to new dis- 
covery; Prince Henry the Navigator looked south towards the 
tropic seas from his observatory on Cape Sagres and hoped to 
outflank the Moslem possessors of Egypt by finding a way round 
Africa to India. When Columbus set out to cross the Ocean Sea, 
the Portuguese had already established themselves in Guinea 
and had passed the Cape of Good Hope. But Columbus was less 
interested in India than in the riches of Cathay described by 
Marco Polo and in the fabled gold of Cipango concerning which 
he had reported on the unreliable authority of Kublai Khan’s 
intelligence service. Cipango was to be reached not by going 
round Africa, but by sailing west from the Canaries. Had it not 
been for certain miscalculations of distance and the obstructive 
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interposition of the American continents, Columbus might well 
have drunk tea as the guest of the Japanese Shogun in the Golden 
Pavilion of Kyoto. 

It was Magellan, however, who accomplished what Columbus 
had intended; ships of Spain under his command passed South 
America and crossed the Pacific, arriving in those Asian waters 
which the Portuguese had already reached by way of the Indian 
Ocean. Spain alone among the maritime Powers of Europe re- 
garded her Asian possessions as a Western extension of her em- 
pire. With the settlement of Oregon and California the United 
States became the heir to Spain in the Pacific and successor to the 
tradition of the Acapulco galleons. Americans took the initiative 
in opening Japan to foreign intercourse because for them it was 
not a terminus beyond China, as it was for the European traders, 
but a country on the way between San Francisco and Shanghai. 

In the eighteenth century, trade with China was carried on by 
the East India Companies of European nations. The British, who 
became predominant in the trade at Canton, regarded it as an 
extension of their commerce with India, and in so far as the East 
India Company did not itself directly do business in China, the 
market was left to the so-called “country” ships sailing under li- 
cense from India. Politically, India with her sea approaches be- 
came the pivot of Britain’s policy as an oceanic and imperial 
Power. In so far as Britain looked beyond Europe in diplomacy 
and strategy, India and the Indian Ocean occupied the fore- 
ground of the picture; China, Japan and the Pacific belonged to 
the remote background. 

True, by the beginning of the twentieth century Britain had 
acquired a very substantial economic stake in the Far East and 
for a few years Far Eastern affairs became of cardinal importance 
for British foreign policy. The Russian penetration of Manchuria 
after 1895 aroused fears in London that China was about to fall 
under Russian domination, and Britain made her first definite 
departure from “splendid isolation” in world politics by conclud- 
ing an alliance with Japan to check Russia’s Far Eastern expan- 
sion. But it has to be remembered that Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
the Far East at this time was only an extension of a conflict of 
policies which already involved Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, 
and the alarm about China was primarily due to the British sense 
of weakness in that region of the world. The Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance was intended to redress the regional balance of power, 
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otherwise strongly in favor of Russia, by giving support to a na- 
tion able and willing to act locally against Russia. In the event, 
Russia was curbed by the war of 1904; but thereafter Japan in 
turn began to show aggressive tendencies, and Britain, increas- 
ingly preoccupied with the new tensions arising in Europe, was 
compelled more and more to turn a blind eye to Japanese actions 
damaging to British interests in China. In 1914 the Japanese al- 
liance still paid dividends to Britain, for Japan entered the war 
against Germany and cleared German commerce-raiders from 
the western Pacific. But in 1915, locked in mortal combat with 
her European enemy, Britain had to tolerate without protest the 
“Twenty-one Demands” which came near to imposing a Japa- 
nese protectorate on China. 

The pattern of British Far Eastern policy between 1905 and 
1918 has since been twice repeated, first in relation to Japan be- 
tween 1931 and 1941, and again in relation to Communist China 
since 1949. Its basic principle is to avoid, even at the cost of great 
sacrifices of interest and prestige, any involvement in a Far East- 
ern conflict which would require diversion of British power from 
regions of more vital importance. 


II 


British foreign policy and strategy are ultimately based on a 
scale of priorities which sets Europe and the Mediterranean first, 
the Middle East and the Indian Ocean second, and the Far East 
by a long way third. If in a time of crisis certain interests have to 
be thrown overboard to lighten the load, those which are located 
beyond Singapore must be the first for sacrifice, and those from 
Suez eastward must be next; but the needs of security in Europe 
can never be sacrificed because the very existence of Britain as 
a nation depends on it. The fall of Singapore in the last war did 
not finish Britain; even Rommel’s entry into Cairo would not 
have been a mortal blow; but had Hitler’s army been able to 
cross the Channel in 1940, that would have been the end of 
everything for the British people. 

The American scale of priorities is necessarily different. Situ- 
ated between two broad oceans, the United States has never had 
to face the same kind of problem of strategic security as that 
which has been a condition of British foreign policy, and until 
very recently most Americans thought that isolation was a safe 
and profitable course for America to follow in world affairs. But 
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in so far as America has emerged from isolation and become in- 
volved in the course of history beyond the oceans, the involve- 
ment has been as much trans-Pacific as trans-Atlantic. Indeed, 
it has been even more, for, although the Pacific is wider than the 
Atlantic, the American acquisitions of Hawaii and Alaska and 
four decades of sovereignty in the Philippines have brought 
America closer to Asia than to Europe. If there was one part of 
the world in which Americans, generally speaking, took little or 
no interest, it was that region comprising the Middle East, India 
and the Indian Ocean, which to the British was, and is, so much 
more important than the countries bordering the Pacific. 

The experience of the last war simply confirmed and accentu- 
ated the divergence between the two angles of vision. For the 
British, the war against Japan was a sideshow as compared with 
the struggle in Europe. For the Americans, the two wars were 
approximately equal in scale and significance; if the Chiefs of 
Staff always maintained the strategic priority of the European 
fronts, American popular emotions were more deeply committed 
in Guadalcanal and Okinawa than in Sicily or Normandy. For 
the British, victory in Europe was the real end of the war, espe- 
cially as rockets were still falling on London in the last days of 
the fighting; but for Americans the surrender of Germany taken 
jointly by the four Allied Powers could never be such a triumph 
as the capitulation of Japan received on board an American bat- 
tleship by an American Supreme Commander. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstances of the conclusion of World War II, which left the 
United States participating with Britain, France and Russia in 
the control of Germany and Austria, but with virtually sole re- 
sponsibility in Japan, meant that America was more profoundly 
involved as a nation in East Asia than in Europe. 

Another difference separating British and American policies 
in Asia and closely connected with the basic difference of geo- 
graphical approach was the focus of view on India and on China 
respectively. Neither the characteristic British concern about 
India nor the equally characteristic American concern about 
China can be explained simply in terms of material interest or 
power politics; there is additionally in each case an emotional 
fixation, a sense of responsibility and a sentimental attachment 
which craves for reciprocal affection. The historical relations are 
indeed at first sight strikingly different in the two cases, for 
whereas the British governed India as an imperial Power, the 
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Americans are not merely innocent of any former ruling author- 
ity in China but are the only nation among the Great Powers of 
the West which has never annexed or leased territory from 
China. Nevertheless, the concentration of American idealism on 
China, represented by intensive missionary and philanthropic 
activity over a long period, produced in America an attitude not 
unlike that formed in Britain by generations of imperial tutelage 
in India. 

The respective predilections appeared in the difference of opin- 
ion during the war about the desirability of according China 
Great Power status as one of the Big Five in the United Nations 
and the anticipated peace conferences. The American Govern- 
ment was very anxious to give China this status (and eventually 
got its way), but the British did not consider that any useful 
purpose would be served by laying an exceptional international 
responsibility on a nation which had not really succeeded in cre- 
ating a unified modern state before 1937 and had since then suf- 
fered shattering disorganization through the Japanese invasion. 
If, on the other hand, population were to be taken as the criterion 
of Great Power rank, the British were inclined to urge the claims 
of India which (at that time including what is now Pakistan) 
had a population almost equal to China’s and a more developed 
industry and administration. The Americans, for their part, re- 
garded the Indians as a colonial people who had not yet won 
their Yorktown, not in any way to be compared to the glorious, 
unconquered Chinese. 

An observer of the international scene in 1945 would quite 
reasonably have judged the future prospects of American-Chi- 
nese relations to be far brighter than those of British-Indian re- 
lations. In India there was extreme tension, the Congress Party 
was in non-violent insurrection against a British Raj apparently 
unwilling to abandon the residue of its power, and in the opinion 
of many the situation was drifting towards a great catastrophe. 
In China, on the contrary, the National Government was about 
to return to its capital after complete victory over the Japanese 
invader—a victory gained with the decisive aid of the United 
States—and an era of the closest and most friendly codperation 
between Washington and Nanking seemed about to begin. Yet 
the next five years reversed both prospects. In India, Britain fi- 
nally ceded sovereignty without bloodshed to two independent 
successor states, very friendly relations were established with 
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both of them, and both of them chose voluntarily to remain 
within the free association of the Commonwealth. In China, a 
civil war meanwhile brought to power a party which as a cardinal 
principle of its political faith was bitterly hostile to the United 
States. 

It might have been supposed that, as British capital invest- 
ment in China was still greater than American, and as the new 
“anti-imperialist,” Russia-linked régime threatened not only 
these investments, but also Hong Kong and less directly Malaya, 
Britain would have been more shocked and alarmed than Amer- 
ica by the Communist victory in China. The fact was just the 
opposite, and the reasons for it are not far to seek. For a decade 
Britain had been becoming more and more disengaged from the 
affairs of China, and America more and more involved in them. 
The Americans were conscious of having been involved in a great 
war primarily because of their refusal to abandon the cause of 
China’s independence. If the United States had been willing to 
allow Japan to dictate terms of peace to a China which had al- 
ready lost all her principal cities to the invader, there would prob- 
ably not have been any Japanese-American war at all. When war 
broke out, its strategy, as far as America was concerned, corre- 
sponded to the basic war aim of liberating China. Whereas for 
Britain the war against Japan meant primarily the defense of 
India and the recovery of the conquered British territories of 
Burma and Malaya, the island-hopping advance of the American 
forces across the Pacific was directed towards the East China 
Sea. When the Americans captured Okinawa, they were nearer 
to Shanghai than to Tokyo. Meanwhile, the only relief to block- 
aded China came from American supplies transported in Ameri- 
can aircraft (even though flying from British territory), and the 
Chinese Generalissimo was provided with an American Chief of 
Staff. In the event, of course, no American campaign on Chinese 
soil ever took place, and the capitulation of the unbeaten Japa- 
nese army in China, except for Manchuria, was brought about by 
the blows struck by American air power at Japan herself. But the 
United States undoubtedly played the decisive part in the libera- 
tion of China, and on the day of Japan’s surrender it would have 
been incredible to any American that within half a decade Chi- 
nese schoolchildren would be taught that the overthrow of Japan 
had been accomplished by Chu Teh’s guerrillas in conjunction 
with the invincible army of the Soviet Union. 
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Ill 


The conclusion of the Pacific war did not end American in- 
volvement in China, but increased it. The United States had un- 
dertaken to give war-ravaged China economic and military aid 
in the postwar period, and in particular to transport Chinese 
Government troops by sea and air to take over Japanese-occu- 
pied areas; on the other hand, the American Government was 
anxious not to be mixed up in the civil war which was breaking 
out between Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists. The desire 
to stop the civil war, however, led America to plunge far more 
deeply into Chinese internal affairs than if she had merely sup- 
plied the recognized Government of China with arms and allowed 
it to get on with the job of suppressing internal revolt. It is ir- 
relevant in this context to inquire whether the Marshall media- 
tion, together with the imposed truce and the subsequent arms 
embargo, were entirely due to a humane aspiration to bring about 
peace in China or whether they reflected in part a surreptitious 
Communist influence on American foreign policy at that time. 
For the historian the essential fact is that America did assume 
responsibility for settling the affairs of China, and the disastrous 
sequel to these efforts could not but leave the American people 
with a strong sense of frustration and humiliation. 

Even though American action at the end of 1945 had had the 
effect of depriving the National Government of its only chance of 
victory, the final outcome of the civil war appeared to both Chi- 
nese and Americans as a Communist triumph not only over the 
Kuomintang but also over the United States, and the cup of de- 
feat has been all the more bitter for Americans to swallow be- 
cause of the traditional special friendship between the two coun- 
tries. The fact that for the last two and a half years a Chinese 
army has been killing American soldiers has hurt the American 
nation as a whole less than the outrageous misrepresentation of 
the American record in the Far East and the denunciation of past 
generosity in medicine and education to a backward China as 
“cultural aggression.” The Chinese Communists are not merely 
a Marxist-Leninist party which has gained power in yet another 
country; they are, above all, an anti-American faction which has 
alienated the affections of the Chinese people from China’s best 
friend. For this reason, America is basically unwilling to accept 
what happened in China as an irreversible decision or to admit 
that the “People’s Republic” represents China as a nation. The 
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British, on the other hand, do not share this attitude, and on ac- 
count of their different relation to China in recent years have 
great difficulty even in understanding it. The British have viewed 
China since 1945 with the matter-of-fact detachment of a spec- 
tator who feels himself quite outside the game. They have no 
sense of failure because they have not tried to achieve anything; 
they are not greatly disappointed because they never expected 
postwar China to be stable; they do not like the new régime, but 
they think it has come to stay and hold that it must be accepted 
as an accomplished fact. 

This difference of attitudes is primarily a matter of feeling, but 
it corresponds to a contrast of strategic preoccupations more de- 
finable in terms of national interest. As a result of the Pacific war, 
America has acquired a strategic “frontier” in the western Pa- 
cific, running down from Alaska through the Aleutians, Japan 
and Okinawa to the Philippines, over against the Russo-Chinese 
power bloc on the mainland of Asia. This defensive system is the 
Pacific counterpart of the Atlantic-European system, with its 
frontier from Norway to Turkey, in which America participates 
as a member of NATO. In the event of a war between the Soviet 
Union and the NATO Powers there would inevitably be from the 
outset a fighting front in the northern Pacific as well as in Europe 
and the Atlantic. The situation now is quite different from what 
it was in World War II. There was then ultimately a Pacific as 
well as a European war, but they were geographically separate 
spheres of conflict; Germany had no territorial base in the Far 
East; and Japan, though engaged in hostilities in China, re- 
mained neutral in relation to the European war for more than 
two years after its outbreak. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, straddles Europe and Asia, so that any crisis which in- 
volved the United States in an armed conflict in Europe would 
mean also a Russo-American war on the other side of the world. 

More specifically, there are three dangers against which Amer- 
ican strategic planning has to provide. In the first place, Siberia 
is less than a hundred miles from Alaska at the nearest point, and 
this is the only area in which it would be practicable for Russia 
to attempt an incursion into the North American continent; such 
a move might have but little real military importance, but the 
psychological effect of “carrying the war into America” would be 
so great that it would be essential to meet the attack successfully. 
Secondly, even though Russia lacks sea power comparable to 
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that of Japan in 1941, the Pacific would probably be infested 
with Russian submarines from Siberian bases, and long-range 
missile-bearing aircraft might strike from Kamchatka at Hawaii 
and Seattle. Thirdly, Russia would probably attempt an invasion 
of Japan in order to gain control of her industrial capacity and 
skilled labor for war purposes. The entire burden of defense 
against all these possible strategic threats (which are implied in 
a hypothetical war with Russia, whether China is a belligerent or 
not) must be borne by the United States and Canada, with local 
assistance from the Japanese National Safety Corps in defending 
Japan. On the Atlantic side, in contrast, Britain and France are 
in the first line for any conflict with Russia, and there is no Rus- 
sian territorial base close to North America. 

Thus, even though it may be argued among the NATO Powers 
that Europe would be the main and decisive theater of war, 
America is much more directly exposed to hostile operations on 
the Pacific than on the Atlantic side and has to provide for a Pa- 
cific front without any of the European nations, but only Can- 
ada, as an ally. This fact cannot fail to influence American think- 
ing about the Far East, the more so as America’s European allies 
are not merely absent in the northern Pacific but seem to be quite 
unaware that a strategic problem exists there. For Britain and 
France the Far Eastern danger in a general war would be the 
hostile belligerency of China involving attacks on Hong Kong, 
Hanoi, Saigon and Singapore; the Soviet Far East does not come 
into the picture at all, nor does anything east or north of Hong 
Kong, which has become an absolute terminus of strategic in- 
terest. For America, on the other hand, the hostile belligerency 
of China would signify in the first place a southward extension of 
the Siberia-Alaska-Japan war theater, and China would be dan- 
gerous, not only as a springboard for invasions of Southeast Asia, 
but also as a base for air raids and airborne landings against 
Kyushu, Okinawa and Luzon. It is in this context that Formosa 
is strategically important; it covers the approaches from the 
mainland of China to Okinawa and Luzon. It does not, however, 
in any way cover Hong Kong, Indo-China or Malaya, and its fate 
is therefore a matter of indifference in the limited Anglo-French 
view of Far Eastern defense. | 

In the world as seen from London or Paris the Far East is 
above all “far.” It is further away than is to be measured by mere 
distance in miles on the surface of the globe, for there are many 
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countries intervening, and a space occupied by crowded lands is 
psychologically much greater than an expanse of empty sea such 
as lies between Seattle and Tokyo. But the Soviet army on the 
Elbe is terribly near. Britain and France have endured a Euro- 
pean war at close quarters twice within 40 years, and all their 
political and strategic thinking is conditioned by their experi- 
ence. France has been twice invaded and partially or completely 
occupied by hostile forces; to all Frenchmen who are not Com- 
munists the prospect of a Russian conquest (which would also 
be in part an East German one) is indescribably horrible. Brit- 
ain, though not actually invaded, has been endangered in both 
wars by submarine blockade and in the last war was heavily bom- 
barded from the Continent by bomber aircraft, flying bombs and 
rockets. With the addition of atomic weapons to offensive arma- 
ments and the further development of rockets and guided mis- 
siles, Britain faces a prospect of appalling devastation in any 
future war in Europe, and the supreme aim of her strategy in hos- 
tilities against Russia must be to hold the front as near to the 
Elbe as possible, so as to prevent a break-through into Holland, 
Belgium and northern France. So vital is this purpose both for 
Britain and France that almost everything else in the world 
seems to them of quite minor importance. Their governments de- 
sire to achieve the maximum concentration of the defense forces 
available to NATO (including the American) against a possible 
Russian drive into Western Europe and are desperately anxious 
lest any conflict in some other part of the world should seriously 
divert these forces away from the European front. This has been 
the basic motive of the European, and particularly British, pres- 
sure on the United States to refrain from any extension of the 
Korean war by direct action against Communist China. 
Unfortunately, by one of those political developments which 
bring together people of the most diverse aims and views in sup- 
port of a single line of policy, the British determination to reduce 
the risk of strategic diversion in the Far East has got so mixed 
up with the sympathies for the new China prevailing in certain 
left-wing circles, wishful expectations that Mao Tse-tung will 
become a Tito, and hopes for a revival of trade with China, that 
many Americans cannot see anything in the current British atti- 
tude to Far Eastern affairs but pro-Communism and commercial 
greed. The record of Sir Winston Churchill should indeed be a 
sufficient guarantee for any open-minded American citizen that 
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British official policy is neither made in the Kremlin nor dictated 
by the merchants of Hong Kong. But it is beyond question that 
the issue of relations with China has been the most serious cause 
of friction between Britain and the United States since the end of 
World War II. Fundamentally, in spite of the tendency (which is 
not new) for London and Washington to adopt different views 
on the international law of de jure recognition, there is no real 
conflict of principle; the essence of the matter is that the British 
instinctively feel that war with China is something which must 
be avoided or kept within limits, whatever the provocation, while 
Americans, convinced of the justice of their cause, have had no 
comparable sense of risk in seeking a victorious outcome to the 
struggle in Korea. When the Englishman thinks of the Yalu, he 
never forgets the Elbe; it is only too easy, in spite of NATO, for 
the American to forget it. 

In so far as Britain is willing to make any substantial diversion 
of strength from Europe, it would be not to the Far East and the 
Pacific, but to the Middle East and the Indian Ocean. In 1940, 
while Britain was still in danger of invasion, Churchill took the 
risk of sending reinforcements to Egypt. Five of the independent 
members of the Commonwealth and several of the remaining 
territories of the British Empire are grouped round the Indian 
Ocean—Australia to the east, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Pakistan 
and the British Arabian protectorates to the north, Kenya and 
South Africa to the west. There are also the Middle East oil in- 
terests, complete loss of which would be a crippling disaster for 
Britain as a Great Power. This sphere of British policy is second- 
ary to Europe, but has a priority far exceeding anything beyond 
Singapore. There is also as a diplomatic consequence of the Brit- 
ish focus on the Indian Ocean a strong pull on British policy by 
India, which has been an additional factor of disturbance in 
British-American relations. Ever since India became independ- 
ent there has been an effort on the side of Britain to adjust Brit- 
ish policies in Asia to Indian views whenever possible and to 
avoid giving Delhi any ground for suspicion that India was not 
being regarded as a fully sovereign entity in the field of foreign 
affairs. In the United States, on the other hand, where there was 
formerly such widespread sympathy for Indian nationalism in 
its struggle to get rid of British rule, the policy actually pursued 
by an independent India has come as a very disagreeable shock 
and has been a cause of considerable annoyance. Mr. Nehru’s 
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ostentatious neutralism in the “cold war,” the sympathetic atti- 
tude of India towards Communist China, and the Indian leader- 
ship of the so-called bloc of Asian and Arab states in the United 
Nations, all tend to produce tensions between India and the 
United States and these react on British-American relations be- 
cause of the constant British desire to conciliate India and give 
full consideration to the Indian point of view. There is certainly 
a good case for arguing that this is, in any event, worthwhile in 
the general interest of the free world; thus, for example, the fact 
that the United Nations Assembly adopted the resolution on 
prisoners of war in Korea which was sponsored by India had the 
effect of morally isolating the Communist bloc on that issue. 
Nevertheless, the special association of Britain with the nation 
which of all non-Communist countries shows the greatest par- 
tiality for Communist China has obvious dangers for British- 
American harmony. 

The history of the last five years shows that increases of 
Communist pressure in Europe tend to bring Britain and Amer- 
ica closer together, while increases in the Far East tend to drive 
them apart. From the point of view of the Kremlin, the lesson 
to be drawn must, therefore, be to go slow in Europe but to keep 
the pot boiling in the Far East. There are some indications, even 
though it is still too early for any definite judgment, that the 
“new” Russian policy adopted since the death of Stalin has as its 
principal aim the separation of Britain and America, and that in 
so far as a real détente is intended it will be confined to Europe. 
If in the present political moods of Britain and America, Russian 
diplomacy concentrates on the explosive issue of the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations, it will have a chance to 
wreck the whole structure of alliances laboriously built up for 
the security of the free world since 1947. 

The most recent exchange of recriminations across the Atlantic 
must have made Stalin turn in his tomb in envy of his successor. 
It is certainly not going to be easy to achieve an adjustment of 
British and American policies over Far Eastern problems. But 
the more understanding there is in each country of the funda- 
mental geographical and historical factors which determine the 
differing national approaches to these problems, the better will 
be the prospect of reaching agreement and of avoiding emotional 
reactions which take no account of the distinction between going 
east and going west to get to Cathay. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SOVIET 
SUCCESSION 
By Bertram D. Wolfe 


OSEPH STALIN was dead six hours and ten minutes before 
the Kremlin flag was lowered and the radio announced that 
the Dictator was no more. In an age of split-second an- 

nouncements of death, there is something strange in this delay. 
No less strange were the official communiqués on his last illness. 
“The best medical personnel has been called in to treat Comrade 
Stalin. . . . The treatment is under the direction of the Minister 
of Health. . . . The treatment is under the continuous supervi- 
sion of the Central Committee and the Soviet Government. . . .” 
Nine doctors watching each other; the Minister of Health watch- 
ing the Doctors; the Central Committee and the Government 
watching the Minister. And all of this, by an inner compulsion, 
announced to the world. Who can fail to sense that the laws of 
life and death are somehow different behind the Kremlin walls? 

Early on the morning of March 6, with all the morning papers 
missing from the streets, the radio announced that the Vozhd 
had died at 9:50 the night before. The communiqué included a 
call to maintain “the steel-like unity and monolithic unity of the 
ranks of the Party . . . to guard the unity of the Party as the 
apple of the eye . . . to educate all Communists and working 
people in high political vigilance, intolerance and firmness in the 
struggle against internal and external enemies.” This call was 
repeated hourly all through the day. 

Shortly before midnight the Party chiefs, in continuous ses- 
sion since their leader’s death, announced that a joint session of 
the Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, and the Presid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet had come to the conclusion that “the 
most important task of the Party and the Government is to en- 
sure uninterrupted and correct leadership of the entire life of the 
country which demands the greatest unity of leadership and the 
prevention of any kind of disorder and panic.”* “In view of the 
above,” the Communiqué continued, it was necessary to make at 
once a sweeping series of changes in the personnel and organiza- 


1The words were “razbrod i panika.” Razbrod means disarray or disorder. It is stronger 


and has a wider sweep than our word, confusion. Panic has the same meaning in both lan- 
guages. 
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tional structure of the leading Party and Government bodies. 
The changes completely undid all the personnel and structural 
arrangements made less than five months earlier by the Nine- 
teenth Congress under the personal direction of the man who 
was not yet dead 24 hours. 

The “call to steel-like unity and monolithic unity” and to in- 
creased “vigilance and intolerance in the struggle with internal 
and external enemies” continued to reappear in editorials and ar- 
ticles. It was repeated textually in Malenkov’s funeral oration 
three days later. The warning against “disorder and panic” was 
paraphrased by Beria in his funeral oration and repeated verba- 
tim in the leading Pravda editorial of March 11. 

Disorder and panic! When Franklin Roosevelt died during his 
fourth term in office, could it occur to the Vice President who 
automatically succeeded him, or to the leaders of either political 
party, or to “the Government,” to warn against disorder and 
panic? When George VI of England or Gustav V of Sweden died 
while still in royal office, could such words creep into the com- 
muniqués or the funeral addresses of those who knew and loved 
them? 

Not even in young states just being born in turmoil and con- 
flict, not in Israel when its first president, Chaim Weizmann, 
died, not in Turkey when Kemal Pasha died, not in Pakistan 
when Liaquat Ali Khan died, not in India when her unique politi- 
cal-religious leader Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated, not in 
China when Sun Yat-sen breathed his last, could anyone think 
of pronouncing the ominous words “disorder and panic.” Those 
strange words bring us close to the heart of the mystery of the 
nature of the total state, of the nature of the men who rule over 
it, of their relationship with each other, with the people they rule, 
and with the rest of the world. 


II 


One searches history in vain for a case of a peaceful and blood- 
less succession to a dictator who has climbed to power by force 
and based his rule upon force without troubling to restore the 
ruptured fabric of legitimacy. When Caesar was assassinated, 
the triumvirate that followed tore the Roman Empire apart. The 
Directory that succeeded the terror of Robespierre was dislodged 
by Napoleon, who wrestled all his days with the problem of re- 
storing legitimacy, only to end them on St. Helena. Hitler’s Tau- 
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sendjihriges Reich perished in a flaming bunker in Berlin and 
Mussolini’s Imperium Romanum did not outlast his hanging. 
There had been “disorder and panic” when Hitler and Mussolini 
died, for the lack of a procedure for the succession to a dictator 
was reinforced by the invading armies closing in on the rubble of 
their cities. But the “disorder and panic” which Stalin’s com- 
rades speak of springs not from such external events but from 
their hearts and the essence of their system. A system that is 
based upon an unending war “on all existing conditions and insti- 
tutions,” an unending war upon their own people and upon all 
other peoples, cannot develop a legitimacy. The word “panic” es- 
caping the lips of the rulers of the world’s most powerful govern- 
ment betrays a fear that is ineradicably in their hearts: they fear 
the prostrate people over whom they rule, they fear the outside 
world which they plan to conquer, and they fear each other. 

The Soviet Government is not a government by Soviets. The 
people have long ceased to elect or recall “Deputies.” The Sov- 
iets have long ceased to elect their leaders or decide anything. 
Nor is the Soviet Government a party government either. Parties 
need each other as the sexes need each other, and party life ceases 
as soon as there is only one party and no opposition, just as sex 
life would cease if there were only one sex, 7.é. no sex. 

As the Soviets have long ceased to decide anything or es: 
their leaders and officials, so the Party has long ceased to decide 
anything or select its leaders. What was once a party has become 

“transmission belt” (the words are Stalin’s) to convey and en- 
force the will of the leaders upon the masses. Both decision and 
personnel selection are from the top downward; a military-ide- 
ological-organizational apparatus, a pyramidal power structure 
culminating in what Max Weber has called a charismatic leader. 

On the surface everything seems designed to last forever and 
to insure a simple, quiet, peaceful succession. Was ever such mo- 
nopoly of power wielded by so perfectly organized a mechanism? 
Thirty-six years of continuity in government (is it not still called 
“Soviet?”). Thirty years of continuity of personal leadership in 
the person of the all-wise, all-powerful Vozhd. Over a third of a 
century of uninterrupted happiness of the people, of nonexist- 
ence of opposition. More than two decades of unanimous deci- 
sions on everything. Not the unity of human beings, but the 
unity of a monolith. Where is there a crevice in which might 
sprout the seedcorn of doubt, much less of disorder and panic? 
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The Leader controlled the Politburo so long that at the Nine- 
teenth Congress (October 1952) he could abolish it altogether 
in favor of a diffuse body so large and scattered that it could not 
be called upon to make day-to-day decisions.” The Central Com- 
mittee had long before been made into such a body. 

The chain of command was so clear: the Leader controlling the 
Politburo, the Politburo controlling the Central Committee, the 
Central Committee controlling the Party. And the Party, in 
turn, controls an imposing apparatus of police, army, bureauc- 
racy, press, radio, meeting halls, streets, schools, buildings, 
churches, factories, farms, unions, arts, sciences, everything. All 
the power levers seem to function so smoothly. What it had cost 
Lenin and his associates so much travail and struggle to build, 
and Stalin so much struggle and bloodshed to perfect into the 
all-embracing power apparatus of the total state, seems now so 
perfected, so smoothly functioning. A ready-made machine, the 
greatest power machine in all history. Yet the first words of the 
orphaned heirs on the death of the Dictator are not human words 
of sorrow but ominous words about “disorder and panic” and 
“vigilance and uncompromising struggle against the inner and 
outer foe.” 

In all this mighty machine there is oppressive quiet, but no 
peace to insure a peaceful succession. There is a multitude of 
laws, but no legality to provide a legal and legitimate succession. 
The democratic revolution of March 1917 ruptured the legiti- 
macy of Tsarism, but it set to work at once to develop a new, 
democratic legitimacy, out of the State Duma or Parliament, out 
of the City Dumas, the rural Zemstvos and the Soviets. It looked 
forward to convening a Constituent Assembly which would 
adopt a new democratic constitution and provide a fresh fabric 
of consensus, consent, acceptance, collective and democratic de- 
termination of policy, a multi-party system, a parliament, to se- 
cure the habits of willing consent which are the tissues of all nor- 
mal governments and which make the death of a particular head 
of state a cause for grief but not an occasion of fear of disorder 
or panic. To use the terminology of the historian Ferrero, the 
Provisional Government set up by the first revolution of 1917 
was a “pre-legitimate government,” moving as quickly as the 
troubled times permitted from the ruptured legitimacy of the 


2He doubtless set up a smaller, extra-legal body of men on the spot to consult with, not 
unlike the old Politburo. 
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monarchy to democratic legitimacy. That is what it meant when 
it called itself “provisional.” 

But the Bolshevik Party, in November 1917, overthrew this 
“pre-legitimate” Provisional Government by a violent coup 
d’état, and then dispersed the Constituent Assembly which alone 
could have laid a foundation of democratic legitimacy. When 
they outlawed all other parties, including the working-class and 
peasant parties, they thereby drained the Soviets of all power 
as a “workers’ parliament” or “workers’ and peasants’ parlia- 
ment,” and the Party began to rule in the name of the Soviets. 
Next Lenin outlawed all factions within the Party, thereby 
draining it, too, of all political life. Always excessively centralist 
and hierarchical, it now became a transmission belt for the will of 
the Central Committee. When the “servant” of the Central Com- 
mittee, its General Secretary, executed the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee which he was supposed to serve, 
that, too, ceased to be a decisive organ. 

Even as Stalin purged all dissenters and all he had reason to 
suspect because they were injured or aggrieved or because they 
found it hard to sing the praise of his perfections, the whole ma- 
chine of power and force and propaganda got into high gear to 
make of this unpopular, colorless and unloved man a synthetic 
charismatic leader. The Leader who possesses charisma (“di- 
vine” grace) acquires one by one the attributes of divinity: om- 
niscience, omnicompetence, omnipotence. In him all power is 
concentrated. Whom he touches with his spirit partakes of his 
grace. Whom he denounces shrivels into nothingness. He decides 
everything: linguistics, genetics, the transformation of nature, 
the disposition of artillery on every front, the quota and tech- 
nique of every factory. Others get power only by emanation and 
delegation, and even then must be prepared to give him the 
credit for all successes and take upon themselves the blame and 
punishment for all failures. 

So at the death of the Dictator, there are no parties to estab- 
lish a legal succession by electoral contest. There is no Soviet 
constitutional provision for a successor to the post of self-ap- 
pointed genius. There is no party which any longer decides any- 
thing, debates anything, selects anybody. There is not even a 
provision for a dictator, much less for a successor, in the Consti- 
tution or in a Party statute. 

There is no moral code, either, to restrain the aspirants to the 
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succession from framing each other up and killing each other off. 
In so far as they follow the precedents bequeathed to them, and 
in so far as they follow the real inner laws of the total state, that 
is precisely what they will have to do. It is to themselves that 
they are speaking when they call to an awed populace for “steel- 
like unity and monolithic unity of party and of leadership.” It is 
from their own hearts that the words escaped concerning “disor- 
der and panic.” 


Ill 


Why not, asks the reasonable man trying to project himself 
into the irrational atmosphere of totalitarian dynamics, why not 
then a collective leadership? A triumvirate? A heptarchy? A 
decemvirate? The Presidium, maybe? The Central Committee? 
The Council of Ministers? The Secretariat? 

Even in Lenin’s day, before the Central Committee and Polit- 
buro had been drained of all political life and power, it proved 
impossible to arrange a succession by purely peaceful means, or 
by means which, at least within the party purview, might be re- 
garded as lawful and legitimate. Lenin got three solemn warn- 
ings from the Angel of Death in the form of three partial cerebral 
hemorrhages. Only after the second did this man, bursting with 
vitality and a will to power over the entire world, begin to believe 
in his heart that death was approaching. Then at last he tried 
to prepare a “legal” and “peaceful” succession. Recognizing that 
he had acquired enormous personal authority, that perhaps with- 
out willing it consciously, he had dwarfed the Party and its lead- 
ing bodies and become a personal dictator, Lenin began to fear 
that his lieutenants would tear each other to pieces if any one of 
them tried to become a Vladimir Ilyich the Second. With no 
clear understanding of the dynamics of the totalitarian process 
he had set in motion, he sought to reéstablish the moribund au- 
thority of at least one “collegial” body, the Politburo. His Testa- 
ment proposed a collective leadership in which all his close lieu- 
tenants, working together, would replace him and together rule. 
For this purpose the Testament was carefully constructed, with 
a warning of the “danger of a split in the Party,” with an adverse 
judgment on each of his associates to keep him from thinking 
that he was big enough to rule alone, and a word of praise for 
each of them, to indicate that none should be eliminated. 

Collective leadership is difficult at best, but without democ- 
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racy it is impossible. Where there are no constitutional rules for 
collective procedure, where in all fields there is dictatorship, 
where force settles all things, where opposition is not part of the 
game of politics but something to be eliminated and crushed, the 
whole momentum of the state and the system drives relentlessly 
towards personal dictatorship. So it was with Lenin; so it was 
with Mussolini; so it was with Hitler; and so it was with Stalin. 

Even before Lenin was dead, Stalin began “disloyally” to 
gather into his hands the reins of power. The dying Dictator, 
speechless now from his third stroke, yet managed to add a codi- 
cil to his will: “Stalin is too rude, and this fault becomes insup- 
portable in the office of General Secretary. Therefore, I propose 
to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that posi- 
tion. . . .” But Lenin’s Will could not prevail against Stalin’s 
will, and the innate dynamics of the machine which Lenin him- 
self had set in motion. Stalin did not even permit it to be pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. 

Precisely because Stalin did not possess Lenin’s moral author- 
ity over his associates, he found it necessary to use more physical 
power. The cult of Lenin’s person among his disciples was spon- 
taneous, and personally distasteful to him. Lenin had frequently 
used his authority and prestige to get his own way in disputed 
matters, but he opposed the development of a cult of his person. 
The cult grew up only around his embalmed corpse, fostered 
above all by the very man who was undoing his Last Will. For 
Stalin could claim infallibility only by first developing the cult 
of infallibility around Lenin and then making himself into the 
“best disciple” and apostolic successor. Thus the last repositories 
of some kind of legality and legitimacy, the Party Congress, the 
Central Committee and the Politburo, were deprived of their 
right to say yea or nay to anything. Unanimity, monolithic con- 
formity and synthetic infallibility prevailed. 

Lenin had defeated his opponents inside the Party by debate, 
sometimes tempered with a touch of organizational manceuvre 
and frame-up; but once they were worsted, he was careful to sal- 
vage the person and the dignity of the defeated opponent. But 
Stalin could not win by debate. His method was to enlarge the or- 
ganizational manceuvres and frame-ups which were already a 
part of Lenin’s techniques, to compel his opponents to besmirch 
themselves and to liquidate themselves morally by repeated 
“confessions.” Then he killed them. 
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There is a fearful dynamic to totalitarianism that drives it to 
rupture the entire fabric of consent and consensus. From thence 
springs its fear that men will not believe and not obey. But once 
fear is present, it drives to the use of further terror. And terror 
exercised against one’s people or associates begets greater fear. 

The free political process needs opposition as the lungs need 
air. Once opposition is outlawed, there are no limits to terror and 
fear. The thermometer measuring opposition having been 
broken, the quicksilver of opposition is instinctively felt to be 
everywhere. Everywhere there is fear, therefore everywhere there 
must be terror. Terror cannot be used against other parties and 
public bodies without invading one’s own party and its leading 
bodies; until even one’s cronies, one’s palace guards, and one’s 
doctors are suspect. The more inert the body politic, the more 
suspect it is and the more cause to fear it. 

Stalin exacted a cult of his person that was the more extrava- 
gant because all who knew him knew his personal limitations. 
He was keenly sensitive to his inferiority as a theoretician and 
a popular leader. He knew that the men around him were his 
equals, in some way his superiors. This drove him to kill off all 
of Lenin’s associates, to kill off all his “successors,” and to sur- 
round himself by only lesser men, courtiers, sycophants, faction 
lieutenants, executants of his will. He exacted a cult of his person 
even from those he was about to destroy, and from the entire na- 
tion even as he tormented it. If Lenin’s prestige was unable to 
bind his closest associates, who loved and revered him, to carry 
out his Will after he was dead, how much less likely is the en- 
forced, repugnant, humiliating Stalin cult to bring his associates 
or his party to execute his Will? 

Besides, this time there seems to be no Will. “In his uncon- 
scious,” Freud has written, “no man believes in his own death.” 
It is this which enables the soldier to hold on the shell-swept field, 
where a third or two-thirds must die, yet cling to the conviction 
that “my number isn’t up.” In the case of a dictator who aspires 
to absolute rule over all things and all men there is an excep- 
tionally strong will to disbelieve in ordinary mortal limitations, so 
far as he is concerned. Lenin got three warnings from the Angel 
of Death, but Stalin, though aging, was rugged, and interviews 
with foreigners held only a few weeks before his stroke testified 
to his apparent good health. The stroke came suddenly; he im- 
mediately lost consciousness; within three days was dead. 
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Moreover, Joseph Jugashvili Stalin, as all who knew him can 
testify, was jealous, resentful, envious, capricious and suspicious 
by nature. No one dared bid him prepare for death; none dared 
to try on the crown in his presence. As American presidents re- 
alize, it is unwise even in a democracy to announce too early in 
your term of office that you do not intend to run again. The very 
men of your own party begin to abandon you for the bandwagon 
of your anticipated successor, and power and leadership slip from 
your hands. But in a dictatorship, which tolerates only a single 
power center, it would be fatal to let anyone else openly try on 
the crown. A rival power center would begin to polarize, and the 
whole totalitarian régime would be called in question. His very 
benefactor and heir would become a danger to the Dictator if he 
began this unnatural abdication or renunciation of part of his 
total power. 

As soon as anyone around him began to shine, however 
faintly, by the light of his own deeds, Stalin was swift to remove 
him from the stage. Sometimes the removal by the law of fear- 
and-terror led to purge. At other times, it led to mere rustication, 
a shift to a minor provincial post, as in the cases of Marshals 
Timoshenko and Zhukov. Sometimes, rumors grew that some 
one man was the “heir apparent;” then, mysteriously, an assas- 
sin’s bullet or a sudden illness, or if we are to believe Stalin’s last 
frame-up, “poison-doctors” brought the heir to his end. When 
shall we really know how Kirov died, and how Zhdanov died? 

Thus the nature of the total state and the personal psychology 
of the particular Leader combined in Stalin’s case to make it 
ever harder for anyone to grow big enough or acquire the pres- 
tige to fill his shoes, or don the mantle of the apostolic succes- 
sion. The cult of his person grew until it filled the horizon and 
overarched the sky. Those around him, many of them very ca- 
pable in their own right, were systematically reduced to dwarfs 
around a giant. Each fresh extravagance exacted from them in 
this cult of the master-of-everything, each blasphemous phrase 
in the litany of worship of a living god, diminished further the 
stature of the men around him, and made harder the process of 
building up a new charismatic leader after his death. 

The only men who have a chance to try for the leadership are 
those who are in possession of the power levers which constitute 
the actual organs of government of the Soviet state. Molotov 
and Voroshilov, and to a lesser degree Kaganovich and Mikoyan, 
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represent “Old Bolshevism.” In so far as any new Vozhd may 
want to preserve an air of continuity with Lenin and the “Men of 
October,” such “Old Bolsheviks” are useful as symbols. But they 
do not represent a real power lever. Stalin killed off virtually all 
the “Men of October” during the blood purges of 1934 to 1938. 
In 1947, on the thirtieth anniversary of the coup d’état of No- 
vember 7, 1917, only 438 Old Bolsheviks who had joined the 
Party prior to the seizure of power were still alive and in good 
standing to sign a letter of thanks to Comrade Stalin for what 
he had done to the Party. The most important of these is now 
Molotov. Lenin pronounced him an “incurable dumbbell” and 
“the best file-clerk in all Russia.” He is obstinate as a mule. 
Kamennu zad, Stone Behind, his own associates call him, and 
every diplomat who has tried to negotiate with him will agree. 
Unless he backs the wrong horse, he will undoubtedly be in- 
cluded in any entourage as a symbol of continuity, and someone 
like him or Voroshilov is likely to be vested with the title of 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet or some other 
such honorary badge. But Stalin was boss before he had any 
state titles, and Molotov and Voroshilov could not be boss if a 
score of titles were showered upon them. For the “Men of Octo- 
ber,” of which they are the enfeebled, diminishing shadow, are 
no more. 

The new men, from whom the new Vozhd will emerge if the 
process is not interrupted before its completion, are the epigoni, 
the “sons,” or perhaps the “grandsons.” Lenin’s Marxism was so 
different from that of Marx that one of his own admirers called it 
marxisme ala tartare. Stalin, killing off the Men of October, be- 
came the spokesman of the “sons,” his Leninism became different 
from Lenin’s as Lenin’s Marxism was from Marx. The Malen- 
kovs and Berias, and men still younger, who aspire to power, are 
men who never knew the great dreams and humane ideals of the 
nineteenth century Russian intelligentsia, never knew the excite- 
ment, the fervor and the misery of the Tsarist underground and 
exile, scarcely know except by hearsay the “heroic days” of the 
storming of the Winter Palace and the Kremlin. The world will 
watch with interest what these men, wholly formed and brought 
up not as underground revolutionaries but under the new régime 
of bureaucratic and totalitarian absolutism, will make of the 
heritage of Marxism and Leninism and Stalinism in the course 
of their struggle with each other. 
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The real power levers in this struggle are three: the party ma- 
chine; the secret police; the armed forces. Potentially, other 
power groupings may be in process of formation: an esprit de 
corps among the state bureaucracy, for example, or among the 
industrialists and technicians. But these are only embryonic 
forces and not real power levers at present. 

Who is in control of the party machine? While Stalin was alive, 
he controlled it. Whether he was General Secretary, or Premier, 
or simply Vozhd, all power and all decision emanated downwards 
from him and in his name. Because he had designated Malenkov 
in recent years as Secretary of the Party, or as first of a battery 
of three or five or ten secretaries (the number has fluctuated) it 
was assumed by the outside world, and by some in the Soviet 
Union, perhaps even by Malenkov himself, that he had his hand 
on the lever that moves that mighty machine. But often there is 
some central mechanism that is the key to the functioning of a 
machine, and, when that is removed, the levers no longer work. 
Stalin was such a central mechanism. All power concentrated in 
him, all cohesion. When he died, it soon became clear that no one 
was any longer in complete possession of the party machine. 

For a few days, Malenkov acted as if he were, and the Party 
seemed to act as if he were. On the day of Stalin’s death, Pravda 
quoted some lifeless utterance of his in bold type in the lead edi- 
torial, as formerly it had quoted Stalin. It did the same on March 
7,8 and g. On the oth /zvestia printed a photo of Stalin with 
Malenkov and a little girl. On the 10th Pravda published a pho- 
tograph, retouched by montage, showing Stalin, Mao Tse-tung 
and Malenkov as a “big three,” standing alone at the signing of 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty. Examination of the original photograph 
shows that Beria and Molotov were cut off in the “retouching,” 
as well as Vyshinsky, who was actually signing the treaty, and 
many others. Sovfoto released a photograph of Malenkov with 
two of his three chins missing. Operation retouch had begun. 

Greetings began to come from provincial congresses and gath- 
erings to “the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U., G. M. Malenkov.” The press began to use the phrase 
“headed by Comrade Malenkov.” Then suddenly, the number 
of quotes diminished. The “fat type” gave way to ordinary print. 
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Quotes from Molotov and Beria began to appear along with 
quotes from Malenkov.® On March 13-15, Pravda ceased to use a 
dual title for Malenkov. From then on, in place of stress on his 
person, there was stress on “the Central Committee, consisting 
of people taught by Comrade Stalin, into whose hands Stalin 
gave the great Lenin banner.” 

The Supreme Soviet which was called to meet on March 14 to 
“ratify” the changes made on the day of Stalin’s death, was post- 
poned for a day without explanation. When it met, the list of 
cabinet ministers presented to it differed from the list that had 
been broadcast on March 6. Again no explanation. Secretly, the 
“Central Committee of the Party” had met on March 14, and 
come to significant decisions which were kept secret for a full 
week. The Soviet met only for one hour, one of the shortest ses- 
sions on record. It applauded the reports of the changes made 
on the day of Stalin’s death, as mysteriously changed again by 
the secret meeting of March 14, but it did not go through the 
formality of voting its approval on anything. Malenkov told the 
Deputies: “The strength of the government will consist in its 
collective nature.” Only on March 21, a full week later, was it 
announced that on March 14, Malenkov, “at his own request,” 
had been removed as Secretary of the Party, and thereby de- 
prived of the dual leading post which seemed to mark him for the 
succession. 

Neither the editors of the regional and provincial press nor the 
Supreme Soviet had been informed of the decisions of the secret 
top party meeting of March 14. It is inconceivable that it was a 
full Central Committee meeting as stated, for that is so large 
(216 persons) that the news would have reached the editors and 
secretaries of the Constituent Republics. As late as March 21 and 

3 The satellite and foreign Communist press also took it for granted that Malenkov was 
being made into a new Stalin. Typical is the American Communist journal, Political Affairs, 
carrying material prepared in early March for its April issue. Of the three funeral orations, 
Political Affairs found room only for Malenkov’s. And William Z. Foster wrote the lead ar- 
ticle under the title: “Malenkov at the Helm.” In it eight separate passages indicated that 
Malenkov was regarded as the successor. A few quotes will show the spirit of the article: “The 
prompt election of Georgi Malenkov to Stalin’s post... . This (Marxist-Leninist) training 
constitutes the best possible preparation for the heavy tasks of leadership that have now 
come to Malenkoy. ... His superb Marxist-Leninist training and his high natural ability 
will make him a giant. . . . Today as Malenkov becomes the outstanding leader of the Party 
and the Government . . . Malenkov at the head of the Government. . .” 

By the May issue, prepared in early April, Mr. Foster had repented of his rashness to the 
extent that in an article on “Stalin and the Co-existence of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.,” 


he does not even bring in the appropriate quotation from Malenkov’s statement on Stalin’s 
. . S BE P . 
policy of “coexistence” in the funeral oration. 
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22, provincial papers continued to carry greetings to Malenkov 
in place of the column headed “News of the Day,” and references 
to his dual titles and his position as “head of the Party” or “the 
Government” or both. Then suddenly this ceased. Most papers 
skipped one full day without publication—in many cases not the 
usual off day—and a surprising number of them reappeared next 
day with the name of a new editor at the masthead. At this writ- 
ing (with provincial papers available in the United States only 
through the first week in April), a few provinces are holding out 
for bold-type quotes and greetings to Malenkov, while in Georgia 
Beria’s name has been advanced at Malenkov’s expense and he 
is being given sweeping credit for things previously associated 
with the name of that other Georgian, Joseph Stalin. Thus the 
situation remains tense and unsettled, but the great “operation 
build-up” has clearly broken down, or been visibly reversed. 

When Malenkov first reported to the Supreme Soviet on the 
changes being made in the “Stalinist” Party and Government, 
he presented them as having been “contemplated and approved” 
by Stalin. Actually, they reversed in significant ways things that 
Stalin had done at the Nineteenth Congress. The Congress had 
abolished the Politburo in favor of a large and formless Presid- 
ium of 25. Now the Presidium was reduced to ten, in most cases 
the old Politburo members. Never before has a deliberative body 
in the Soviet Union thus contained an even number of persons, 
because of the danger of a tie vote. This suggests a state of dead- 
lock and of bargaining over a precarious equilibrium. 

The Secretariat, raised by the Nineteenth Congress to ten Sec- 
retaries, was now reduced to five, with Malenkov as First Secre- 
tary. On March 14, when Malenkov lost his secretarial post, he 
was replaced by Khrushchov. A few weeks later, Ignatiev, who 
had been elevated to the place of a Party Secretary only on the 
death of Stalin, was peremptorily dismissed in connection with 
the “doctors’ frame-up.” Thus the Secretariat would now appear 
to be reduced from ten to four. 

No less startling were the changes in Stalin’s governmental ar- 
rangements. The inner cabinet of 14 Deputy Premiers was re- 
duced to five or six. Malenkov was made Premier, but he was 
surrounded by, and put under the obvious control of, members 
of the “Old Guard.” To emphasize their importance, the Party 
performed the miracle of appointing four “First Deputy Pre- 
miers” to work with him. Though all four are called “Firsts” their 
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names had to be mentioned in some order, therefore Beria was 
named as first “First,” Molotov second, Bulganin third, and 
Kaganovich fourth First Deputy Premier. In addition, one more 
member of Stalin’s old guard, Mikoyan, was named a Deputy 
Premier, the only one with no “First’’ before his title. 

The Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of State Secu- 
rity were combined into one single body, and Lavrenti Beria, 
whom Stalin had “kicked upstairs,” was restored to his old post 
as head of the combined secret police forces. The Ministry of 
War and the Ministry of the Navy were combined into one, and 
Bulganin was made Minister, with two “First” deputies, Gen- 
erals Zhukov and Vasilevsky. Thus the Army was brought back 
into the structure of carefully counterbalanced forces, and Gen- 
eral Zhukov, whom Stalin had jealously exiled to a remote sec- 
ondary post, reappeared as a kind of “representative” of the 
General Staff. Voroshilov, now aged 72, was made Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. This might seem to be 
merely an honorary office, but in the delicate balance of forces, it 
too proved to have power implications, for on March 28, when 
Malenkov’s recession had begun, it was Voroshilov, Chairman 
of the Presidium, rather than Malenkoy, Premier and Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, whose name was signed to the pop- 
ularity-seeking decree on amnesty. If Stalin had chosen to issue 
an amnesty, he would never have let the chairman of a purely 
honorary body sign in place of him. 


Vv 


Lavrenti Beria seemed to be on his way out at the moment of 
Stalin’s death. For more than a decade a favorite of Stalin’s, he 
had first run Georgia as head of the Georgian police, and then 
risen to All-Union Security Chief. In 1946, after the post had 
been divided into two, a Minister of State Security and a Min- 
ister of the Interior, Beria was relieved of direct responsibility 
for either, and elevated to Deputy Premier “to devote full time 
to his main work.” People assumed that the main work was 
either atomic energy and atomic espionage, or over-all supervi- 
sion of both security forces. Beria’s men were put in charge of 
both, as earlier his men had been put in charge of Georgia when 
he left for Moscow. 

The first visible sign of Beria’s decline was a large scale purge 
of his appointees in his native Georgia during 1952. Mgeladze, an 
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anti-Beria man, became First Secretary of the Georgian Party, 
and with the assistance of police chief Rukhadze “crushed in a 
Stalinist manner” many lesser leaders. Stalin, as was his fashion, 
forced Beria to discredit himself with his own followers by sanc- 
tioning these purges. At the Nineteenth Congress in October 
1952, Stalin eliminated Beria’s man, Abakumov, Minister of 
State Security of the U.S.S.R., from his party and government 
posts. And on January 13, 1953, the lightning struck again. After 
patient preparation by Stalin and Malenkov, it was announced 
that the top Kremlin doctors were “poisoners,” and that the 
deaths of Shcherbakov and Zhdanov, which had occurred while 
Beria was still a power in the Secret Police, were brought on by 
the doctor-poisoners. All this had happened because the Security 
Forces were guilty of “lack of vigilance.” Things began to look 
ominous for Beria. 

As a cerebral hemorrhage saved Stalin when Lenin was about 
to remove him as General Secretary in 1923, so death intervened 
to save Beria on March 5, 1953. The very next day, the Minis- 
tries of State Security and the Interior were recombined into 
one, and Lavrenti Beria’s hand closed firmly on the mighty 
power lever. Beria was one of the three speakers at Stalin’s fu- 
neral. It was he who made the nomination of Malenkov as Pre- 
mier. On March 21, Malenkov resigned the post of Secretary 
through which Stalin had paved his way to power. But Beria had 
two serious handicaps to overcome. First of these was the unpop- 
ularity that has always clung to the head of the Secret Police. 
Beria’s speeches began to include vows to protect the civil rights 
of the Soviet citizen and uphold the Constitution. On March 28, 
a sweeping amnesty of petty offenders was proclaimed, and the 
Penal Code was ordered revised “within 60 days.” 

On April 3, the “doctors’ plot” was declared a frame-up, the 
anti-Beria police leaders held responsible, and placed under ar- 
rest. In the name of undoing an injustice, a counter purge thus 
got under way. On April 6, Semyon D. Ignatiev, whom Stalin 
and Malenkov had put into the post of Minister of State Secu- 
rity when Beria was losing his grip, and whom Malenkov had 
just made a Party Secretary, was accused of “political blindness 
and gullibility.” On April 7, his ousting was announced. 

Exactly one week later, on April 14, Beria struck back in 
Georgia. Secretary Mgeladze, Security Minister Rukhadze and 
“their accomplices” were charged with having framed up inno- 
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cent Georgian leaders, “trampled down the rights of Soviet citi- 
zens,” extracted “false confessions by impermissible means” 
(torture), “cooked up charges of nonexistent nationalism,” and 
shown themselves to be “enemies of the people.” The accused 
were rehabilitated and restored to their posts. That same day, 
new police chiefs were appointed in virtually all the Republics 
of the Soviet Union. All published names seemed to be Russian, 
regardless of the nationality involved, and many of them were 
known Beria men. 

The other obstacle to Beria’s rise to absolute power is a more 
insurmountable because more intangible one. Like Stalin, he is a 
Georgian. The once internationalistic Communist Party has long 
been playing with the fire of Great Russian nationalism and 
chauvinism. Now, if a second Georgian from an obscure con- 
quered province succeeds the first, the Great Russians will ask: 
“Are there no Russians left to rule over the Russian land?” It is 
impossible for a man laboring under the double handicap of 
Police Chief and Georgian immediately to lay open claim to the 
apostolic succession. More than any other of the aspirants, Beria 
needs for a time the protective shield of “collective leadership” 
and anonymous “collegial bodies”—to rule, in so far as he can, in 
the name of the Party, the Central Committee, the Presidium, 
the cause of Lenin and Stalin. Thus his personal predicaments 
and the precarious equilibrium that marks the first phase of what 
will doubtless be a prolonged struggle combine to make an em- 
phasis upon anonymity and collective leadership necessary for 
the present in a total state which cannot, in the long run, tolerate 
either collectivity or anonymity in its Leader. 


vI 


The Secret Police has its tentacles everywhere, in every fac- 
tory, in every kolkhoz, in every Party organization. But the 
Party, too, has its cells everywhere, even in the Secret Police. 
The Army is riddled with Party agents and Secret Police agents 
and has been the most jealously watched power instrument of all. 
It was built by Trotsky who died in exile with a pickaxe blow in 
the back of his head. It was mechanized by Tukhachevsky who 
fell in the blood purges along with virtually the entire General 
Staff. Thereafter it bore a deep grudge against the Secret Police, 
which Stalin was apparently trying to mollify with his talk of 
“Jack of vigilance of the Security organs” in the “doctors’ plot 
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against leading military figures.” Generals Zhukov, Timoshenko, 
Vasilevsky, Konev, Sokolovsky, have been moved about by 
Stalin and Malenkov like musical chairs to prevent their popu- 
larity from growing too great, and watched over by a political 
“General, Marshal, and War Minister,” Bulganin. Yet it has 
a strong esprit de corps, and if it can unite on a candidate it may 
well in a long struggle become the most powerful contender. 

Moreover, in this totalitarian land, the Army is the only po- 
tentially democratic power instrument. The Russian and Soviet 
peoples cannot possibly identify themselves with the Party Ma- 
chine that has enslaved and driven them and waged upon them 
an unending war of nerves. Still less with the Secret Police that 
has tortured, enslaved, purged. But the Army did serve them in 
defending their frontiers and homes against the invader. And the 
Army is a part of them and they of it, since all able-bodied males 
serve in it, and in it are better fed, clothed and housed than at 
any other time in their lives. Finally, the Army is thought of as 
for defense rather than for a deeply-feared aggressive war. The 
people trust the Army more than they do the Party or the Police, 
and around it they could most readily be rallied. 

All three power levers, moreover, are not mechanical things, 
but living organisms with hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
of members. Such power levers can be used symbolically in ma- 
nceuvring for position in a muted struggle. But they cannot be 
brought into actual play surreptitiously and behind the scenes. 
If the contenders do not manage to finish each other off, by some 
combination of subordination and purge, behind the scenes, then 
three great power machines, each embracing their millions of 
members and their families, may be brought into action in one 
or another combination. 

Then whoever appeals to the Party must appeal to some tra- 
ditions, some program, something in the past and present and 
something proposed for the future. Whoever appeals to the 
Army likewise. And to the Secret Police the same. If the struggle 
is prolonged and enlarged, there are other reserves of power to be 
tapped: the moribund trade unions, the regions and nationali- 
ties, the local party members, the nascent esprit de corps of offi- 
cials and technicians, the kolkhozes, the factories. In any case the 
struggle to replace the charismatic leader with another of the 
same type is inseparable from the total state. And, overt or cov- 
ert, the struggle is bound to smolder for a long time. 
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If ever these power levers are to be used not merely as make- 
weights but brought into play as actual levers of power, then 
anything might happen. Then the Empire, which cannot take or- 
ders from an upstart as easily as it could from Stalin, may regain 
its independent life. The Soviet peoples, so long in chains, may 
then recover their freedom, while the outside world, safe only 
when Russia is democratic once more, may regain its lost hope of 
a genuine, just and enduring peace. 

But the current “peace talk” must not be confused with such 
genuine peace. The men in the Kremlin are moving from weak- 
ness and the uncertainties of their internal struggle. As during 
the famine of the early twenties, they made their strategic re- 
treats of the NEP and offered “concessions” to foreigners; as 
during the Anti-Comintern Axis they talked “Stalinist Constitu- 
tion” plus “Popular Front;” as during the first onslaught of Hit- 
ler’s invasion they “abolished” the Comintern; so once more they 
are moving from weakness and talking “peace.” But during the 
NEP Lenin completed the political foundations of the total state. 
The Stalinist Constitution was translated into life by the blood 
purges. The abolition of the Comintern was accompanied by the 
dispatch of its agents into the “liberated” countries to turn them 
into “People’s Democracies.” And once more, the very decrees 
of amnesty, and of justice to the doctors, contain menacing 
phrases about renewed “vigilance” and are accompanied by a 
fresh wave of purges, while the “peace talk” on Korea is given its 
real meaning in a fresh “limited global war” in Laos, and the set- 
ting up of a “Thai Autonomous Government” in Yunan, China, 
with irredenta claims in Laos, Burma and Thailand. The very 
Pravda of April 25 which printed President Eisenhower’s appeal 
for peace declared that the Kremlin will not “halt the liberating 
movement of Asia’s colonial and semi-colonial peoples” and that 
the forces driving into Laos are “the People’s Liberating Army 
of Patet-Lao.” 

Still totalitarianism’s difficulty, whether writ large or small, is 
freedom’s opportunity. The world, in this writer’s judgment, 
except for the dangers which may spring from its own failures to 
understand what it is watching, is safer for the moment while a 
régime based on total force and total dictatorship goes through 
its convulsive struggles to solve the insoluble problem of a “le- 
gal” and “peaceful” succession in a system that knows neither 
law nor peace. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY 
OUTPACES THE WEST 


By Peter Wiles 
O~. mistake of the Western Powers during the recent war 


was the refusal to exercise imagination as to what Europe 

would look like with the Red Army occupying the East- 
ern half. Today the West finds difficulty in conceding the pos- 
sibility that the rate of economic growth—especially in strategic 
articles, not luxuries—is higher in Communist than in non-Com- 
munist countries, or to imagine the long-term consequences of 
this fact. But it is vitally necessary that we should have a view 
of the likely state of economic affairs after, say, two more decades 
of cold war. Here only a few tentative, initial materials can be 
offered for the education of our imaginations. Whether tension 
diminishes or not, whether Malenkov is or is not an improvement 
over Stalin, makes little difference in the trend which these ma- 
terials indicate. 

Part of the difficulty in appraising the relative rates of eco- 
nomic growth is due to the mendacity of Soviet statistics. But 
almost all experts agree that though some figures have to be 
rejected, some are usable; and from the most skeptical studies 
the fact of a superior rate of growth does emerge. Moreover, 
there is prejudice to conquer—prejudice far greater than that 
which obstructed the recognition that Nazi Germany was re- 
arming faster than the West. For the Nazi economic system was 
essentially capitalist, and no one denied that it might be efficient. 
But the Soviet economy is not capitalist, and the whole theory 
of Communism is based upon its superiority. Some people are 
shallow enough to suppose that if this superiority is admitted 
the whole case of the free world is lost; and many are dogmatic 
enough to assert that there can be no such superiority. I shall 
argue here that by whatever other criteria economies may be 
judged, Communism is at any rate beating “capitalism,” whether 
in the form of laissez-faire or of the welfare state, in its rate of 
growth. And in a long cold war the rate of growth is the most 
important thing, for in the end the country that grows most be- 
comes biggest, and every economic advantage belongs to it, be it 
military power, dominance in world markets or even a high 
standard of living. This Communist superiority in rate of growth 
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is not, of course, inexorable or permanent; it is traceable to 
specific features which “capitalism” could well imitate or im- 
prove on. 

I shall not attempt to enter into the innumerable doubts and 
qualifications that beset the following estimates, but shall baldly 
quote some of the most approved. Before the war industrial 
production in the Soviet Union grew at, very roughly, a rate of 
between 10.5 percent and 13 percent per annum, and the labor 
force in industry at roughly an annual rate of between 8 per- 
cent and 8.3 percent (compound interest, 1928-40). In agri- 
culture the very approximate figures show an increase in output 
of 1.4 percent and a fall in rural population of .9 percent. Produc- 
tivity, therefore, rose by between 2 and 5 percent in industry, 
and about 2.3 percent in agriculture.’ 

How may we project this series into the future? Where the ini- 
tial figure is small, growth is likely to be much quicker at first 
than later on. In other words, the law of diminishing returns tells 
us that further investments in the exploitation of any particular 
natural resource, such as, say, iron ore, are likely to yield less 
than the initial investment. It is thus obvious that any country 
can attain high rates of growth when it begins its industrial rev- 
olution, for the most accessible natural resources are the first to 
be exploited, but thereafter rates of growth are likely to be 
smaller. Moreover, the accumulated technical knowledge of 
other countries can be applied all at once, and there is a very. 
sharp, once-for-all increase in skill. But it is too often forgotten 
that the law of diminishing returns applies with real severity only 
if there is no technical progress, that is, if no new technique is 
invented or no new natural resources discovered, whether of old 


1 For industrial production cf. N. Jasny, “The Soviet Economy During the Plan Era.” Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1951, p. 22; gross industrial output in 1926-27 rubles, se- 
verely corrected, includes mining, excludes building. Also D. Hodgman, privately communi- 
cated; based on Soviet physical production data only, with 1934 weights. (The full, revised 
index appears in “Soviet Economic Growth,” Abram Bergson, Editor. Evanston: Row- 
Peterson, 1953.) 

For industrial labor cf. “Workers and Employees in the National Economy,” 1934-41, from 
the official Soviet employment data and the 1941 captured plan: includes mining, excludes build- 
ing. It is known that in 1928-32 the increase in this figure is largely a matter of definition, also 
that it is never fully comprehensive. But there is no reason why its growth after 1932 should 
not accurately reflect the growth of the total industrial labor force. Cf. Bergson, Review of 
Economic Statistics, November 1947. Also see census data, as adjusted by F. Lorimer, “Popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union.” New York: Columbia University Press, p. 100: includes handi- 
crafts, trade, credit, transport, mining. 

For agriculture: cf. N. Jasny, “The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R.,” p. 676 (net 
output, including farmers’ consumption); F. Lorimer, of. cit., p. 138, 153, 158 and 159. 


” 
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materials or new. The inventions and the discoveries pull in the 
opposite direction to the law, and since in industry a substitute 
can always be found in the long run for any particular material 
that runs short, the law can only slow down, never stop, indus- 
trial growth. With the normal yearly supply of discoveries and 
inventions, any community that can maintain full employment 
and set aside sufficient savings to finance all the necessary invest- 
ment can maintain indefinitely a high rate of industrial growth. 
And the U.S.S.R. notoriously can and does do both these things. 
In general terms, therefore, though the rate of industrial growth 
will tend to decline in the future—since the most obvious pos- 
sibilities of the industrial revolution have been exploited and the 
initial surplus of farm labor used up—it seems wise to expect 
large further expansion. 

This does not apply to agriculture, however, even allowing 
for a high rate of investment and for new inventions. For first 
the land itself is a natural resource of overwhelming importance 
to agriculture, occupying a position in that branch of the econ- 
omy that no natural resource occupies with regard to manufac- 
tures, and secondly, new discoveries of useful land are nearly 
impossible and the reclamation of old land is exceedingly ex- 
pensive. This certainly applies to the great Stalin projects for the 
remaking of nature: they are very expensive, their technical 
validity is doubtful, and they take up land and labor initially 
which might be used for ordinary agriculture.” Thirdly, Com- 
munists are enthusiastic opponents of Malthus; they believe that 
a planned economy can support indefinitely many human beings 
on a given area of land. They take no steps whatsoever to re- 
strict the supply of human beings, and this must, in the long run, 
be serious for them. 

Agriculture is often described as the Achilles heel of the Soviet 
economy. But while this is true, it is less often remembered that 
Achilles could after all walk upon his heel. Not only did produc- 
tion per head of rural populations increase between 1928 and 
1939, but so also—very slightly—did production per head of 
total population. The often-quoted decrease in yield per acre in 
these years may easily be explained by the spread of cultivation 
to less fertile acres. Moreover, the period includes the appalling 
years of collectivization itself, with its famine, its livestock 
slaughter and its approach to civil war. The peasants continue 


2 See the symposium in Land Economics (Wisconsin), November 1949. 
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to detest the collective farm, but they no longer offer violent 
resistance. We may, then, perhaps predict the same low rate of 
growth as the figures above show for the past. 

These guesses as to agriculture and industry are fortified by 
other considerations. The fifth Five Year Plan (1950-5) fore- 
sees a rate of growth of about 12 percent per annum compound 
in industrial production (measured by the published physical 
targets set); not different, then, from that obtained in the past. 
It should be remembered that achievement nowadays in Russia 
seldom falls very far short of plan, so that this rate may well be 
achieved. Thus, in the fourth Five Year Plan about half the 
physical targets set in industry, construction and mining were 
over-fulfilled and the remainder under-fulfilled.? We may there- 
fore assume that a rate of growth equal to 6 percent per annum, 
or one-half of that foreseen, is a safe minimum. The agricultural 
targets of the fourth Five Year Plan, on the other hand, fared 
much worse, and they were lower. The new Plan’s targets imply 
an 8.5 percent rate of growth in this sector: we may safely assume 
gross under-fulfillment, and suggest 3 percent. Since the popula- 
tion rises by about 1.5 percent per annum* this would be a very 
healthy state of affairs for the Soviets. 


II 


How do these rates of growth compare with ours? The search 
for an answer must keep two objects in view: one academic—to 
see which system grows more rapidly in roughly comparable 
circumstances; and the other practical—to see what the future 
has in store, starting from the existing circumstances. Let us be- 
gin with the academic comparison. At the outset of the plan era 
in 1928, the Soviet economy had two enormous advantages: a 
huge labor reserve on the spot, and a variety of natural resources 
awaiting exploitation. There was also a nucleus of industry in 
the older-established regions. Canada and the United States have 
both been in a similar or more favorable position—indeed, 
Canada still is—with two slight differences: the labor reserve 
was not on the spot but was quite easily available across the 
Atlantic and was better educated; and a great deal of foreign 
capital was borrowed. Output of U.S. industry (compound rates 


8 Cf. N. Jasny, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1952, p. 64-67. 
4 Population rose by 9,500,000 in the four years ending 1951: Malenkov, Pravda, October 6, 
1952. 
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of growth per annum, 1860-1914) grew by 5.3 percent and the 
labor force by 3.5 percent. In agriculture (1870-1910) net output 
rose by 2.5 percent and the labor force by 1.5 percent. Thus 
productivity grew by 1.9 percent in industry and 1 percent in 
agriculture. 

The inter-war period showed much lower rates of growth ex- 
cept in productivity. As we are giving what is still called in gen- 
eral terms “capitalism” the benefit of the doubt and assuming 
full or fuller employment henceforth, we shall omit these years. 
Of other sizable countries only Japan and Canada are or have 
been better advertisements for capitalism than the United 
States. Both can show, at any rate for long periods, a growth of 
manufacturing output in peacetime not exceeding 6 or 7 percent 
per annum compound. Smaller countries, of course, can beat 
these figures occasionally, just as could a county of a large coun- 
try: but this is clearly no fair test. The growth of industrial 
productivity, as opposed to output, is also higher in the United 
States than the capitalist average. We are then much more than 
fair to capitalism in concentrating on the United States. 

It is thus clear that by this academic comparison Soviet eco- 
nomic development betters all recorded data for the West. Only 
in wartime do capitalist systems show comparable rates of 
growth: that is, when they cease to be capitalist and borrow 
- many of the vices and virtues of centralized Communist plan- 
ning. Non-Communist countries, then, can do as well as Com- 
munist, but only at a cost in regimentation and effort which they 
are quite unlikely to accept. It may be objected that the quality 
of Soviet goods is much inferior. This is very true, but quality 
has improved in the plan era, so that the rate of growth is not 
understated by measurements that neglect that factor. Only in 
comparisons of the absolute level of output need quality be 
taken into account. 

The practical aspect of the comparison is best shown by taking 
the last few years after wartime reconstruction and reconversion, 
for though such a comparison is no measure of the relative ef- 
ficiency of capitalism, it is decisive for future Western economic 
and diplomatic policy. We have seen reason to assume that the 
Soviet rate of growth will fall slightly in coming years. But this 
is merely because the U.S.S.R. has only just emerged from the 
honeymoon of easy natural resources and large labor reserves. 
The United States and Western Europe emerged long ago, and, 
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as far as these two considerations go, we may follow the Paley 
Commission in assuming the same rate of growth as in the im- 
mediate past. But will there be a slump? Or permanent slight 
unemployment? It is now known that inflation can cure capi- 
talism of unemployment, and it seems safest to assume that this 
cure, unpopular as it is, will continue to be applied in future 
as it has been during the past seven years, over most of the 
world. This again is justification for prolonging the most recent 
rates of Western growth in our calculations. If not, of course, 
the case of what we call “capitalism” is more parlous. 

What are the most recent rates of growth? Let us omit the 
immediate postwar years of hyper-inflation and easy reconstruc- 
tion. In 1947-52 the United States performed as follows: In- 
dustrial output rose by 4.3 percent yearly and employment by 
.7 percent. Agricultural output rose by .5 percent and employ- 
ment fell by 3.5 percent. Canada presents an exceptionally favor- 
able case for “capitalism,” since industrial output rose by 7 
percent and employment by 3 percent. In making a comparison 
with the U.S.S.R., we may fairly say that the period of easy re- 
construction lasted until 1948. Then, in the period 1948-51, in- 
dustrial output rose by about 17 percent’ yearly and employ- 
ment by about 5 percent.® 

There is no direct information about the size of the labor 
force in Soviet agriculture, but the following figures throw some 
light:* 

These figures are healthier than those of many free countries. 


1940 1952 
Population (millions) 196 204. 
Grain harvest (million metric tons) 119 125.5 
Sugarrefined ( “ eS —t) 2.15 3.06 
Cattle (million head ) 54.5 60 
Hogs Can $4) 27.5 32 
Sheep and goats( “ =a) 91.6 III 


5 Hodgman, ibid. 

6 “Workers and Employees in the National Economy,” taking 35,000,000 as the number 
at the end of 1948. 

7 Population estimates from Lorimer (op. cit.) and Malenkov; crop evaluations are “bio- 
logical,” not “barn:” about 20 percent should be deducted to ensure comparability with other 
countries; figure for Soviet grain harvest for 1952 is average 1950-52 (Planovoe Khozyaistvo, 
2/1951 and 1/1952). Figures for Soviet cattle, hogs, sheep and goats 1940 from Schwartz 
(op. cit.); for 1950 from Posev (Frankfurt), February 8, 1953, quoting official figures. Refer- 
ences are to the expanded territory of 1940. See also “U.N. Economic Survey of Europe Since 
the War.” New York: United Nations, 1953. 
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True, the improvement is due to two non-recurrent factors: new 
territory was annexed and the growth of population was re- 
tarded during the war. Of genuine agricultural progress there is 
scarcely any sign, but at least the Malthusian wolf is at present 
far from the door, and agricultural collapse cannot be counted 
on at all. 

It is correct that the Soviet citizen is still a very poor man, 
owing to the setbacks of the past: collectivization, purge and 
war. Real consumption in Moscow is less than one-half of what 
it is in Great Britain for equal work; though since nearly all 
housewives go out to work it is doubtless more than one-half 
per head of population.? Moreover, Moscow is presumably the 
richest place in the country; forced labor camps and the grain- 
growing collective farms must pull the general average far down. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Powers and Australasia clearly have 
an immense head start in the standard of living. But outside the 
countries concerned this is a matter of little propaganda im- 
portance. Thus Japan, Argentina and Uruguay are on a rough 
par with Moscow, and the rest of the free world is a good deal 
poorer.” Moreover, in the basic products that give strategic 
power the gap is narrower: Soviet Russia is not so very much 
“poorer” than France per capita, and of course much “richer” 
absolutely; and she easily surpasses Italy. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, I9Q5I 
France Italy U.S.A. U.K. U-S.8.R. 


(approz.) 
Coal (kg.) 1250 25 3903 4430 1400 
Oil ( “ ) 7 2470 237 
Electricity (thousand kwh.) 850 631. 24icearti7s 510 
PigIron (kg.) 206 23 416 193 110 
Steel Ces) 232 78 620 312 155 
Cement ( “ ) 198 120 wat a267, 202 61 
Grain?° 222) 228 866 143 5001? 
Raw Sugar ( “ )?° 27 13 16 12 157? 

(processed from beet) 

Population (millions) (42) (47) (154) (51) (202) 


This table must, of course, be read as a whole, any individual 


8 Schulz and Wiles, Oxford Institute of Statistics Bulletin, September 1952. 

® This is but a rough and impressionistic survey. Cf. United Nations, “National and Per 
Capita Incomes in 70 Countries—1949” (Statistical Papers, series E, no. 1). 

10 Crop years 1949-50 and 1951-52 averaged. 

11] have put the average barn crop, 1950-52, at 100,000,000 metric tons. 

12 Calendar year 1951 only: the figure shows a pronounced upward trend due presumably 
to larger plantings each year. 
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row being misleading. Thus the United Kingdom’s strength in 
coal and steel, which it exports, is offset by its weakness in wheat, 
which it imports, and so on. 

In Europe the work of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe makes possible a more advanced sort of com- 
parison, although its accuracy is probably very low. In 1948, 
14.5 percent of Europe’s* industrial production took place in 
the satellite countries: East Germany, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary. In the third quarter of 1951 
the percentage was 21.5. The indices of production in that quar- 
ter (taking 1948 as 100) stood as follows: free countries 124.2, 
Jugoslavia 127, satellites 154.3. Depressing as these figures are, 
they become very much more so when we reflect that the satel- 
lites had no Marshall Plan to help them, but onerous trade 
treaties with U.S.S.R. to hinder them. Moreover, the absolute 
production volume of free Europe has actually declined since 
the fourth quarter of 1951, so that a rate of growth based upon 
more recent figures would be much lower. However, taking the 
figures as they stand the volume of satellite industrial produc- 
tion will equal that which will obtain in free Europe in about 
1976. The law of diminishing returns will doubtless retard growth 
in both camps, and thus retard the rate at which free Europe is 
overhauled, though it will of course still leave a margin in favor 
of the satellites. Perhaps, then, we may give ourselves eight 
years’ grace and postpone the year in which the satellites draw 
abreast of free Europe until 1984. 

It may be asked if Czechoslovakia, the only advanced and in- 
dustrialized country yet overrun by Communism, shows a lower 
rate of growth than other satellites. The answer is no. Her index 
of production reads thus: 

1948 = 100 1949 = 115 1950 = 135 1951 = 156 

Or exactly the average progress for a satellite. There is thus no 
consolation here, and no confirmation of the doctrine that Com- 
munism is unable to take over and work an advanced country. 
It is true that the standard of living is being steadily reduced 
to the Soviet level in this and other satellites. But this is no proof 
of inefficiency: it is an act of policy. In the long run, and if prog- 
ress continues at this rate, it will certainly be reversed. 

18 United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Europe, 11/1952, p. 81 (1948 weights). “Europe” 


includes Turkey, U.K. and Eire, but excludes Switzerland which publishes no index of indus- 
trial production. “Free” countries include West Berlin, Finland and Spain. 
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Caution must, however, be exercised. Years of expert study 
tell us with some precision which Soviet statistics are false and 
why, though we cannot reliably express that falsity in exact 
quantities. But the satellites have been neglected: we know only 
that the figures have an upward trend. We have here an ex- 
tremely urgent field of study. 


III 


It is thus likely that even assuming full employment in most 
capitalist countries most of the time, the Soviet economy in 
particular, and Communist economies in general, will grow more 
quickly. Why is this, and what advantages have they? 

The first is unquestionably that they save more of their na- 
tional income. The pitfalls here are of course innumerable, and 
I quote, as usual, the best estimates without discussion. Of net 
national product at “factor cost”** the U.S.S.R. saved about 33 
percent in 1937, 38 percent in 1940, and about the same in 1948. 
These figures much exceed those of Great Britain: 18 percent in 
1948, and 21 percent in 1951. Nor does the United States make a 
better showing, with, for instance, 20 percent in 1950. In all three 
countries armaments are counted among the objects upon which 
savings are spent—indeed, it is not possible to draw the line sta- 
tistically between armaments and other investments. All figures, 
again, are swelled to an unknown extent by the inclusion of a 
few items that are really current replacement of worn-out capital 
already existing. In the two free countries, moreover, the total is 
largely so-called “ice-cream” investment: investment, that is, 
in plants making consumption goods and, above all, in houses. 
In the U.S.S.R. the investment is largely in plants making basic 
materials or investment goods. For our purposes, then, the com- 
parison should perhaps be still more unfavorable to the free 
countries. 


14] have used this concept because the excess of retail over wholesale prices in the Soviet 
Union is vastly greater than in free countries owing to the huge turnover tax levied. Conse- 
quently, a ruble spent on armaments or investment goes much further than one spent on con- 
sumption goods; for guns and bricks bear very little turnover tax. Even a ruble given to a 
secret police officer probably buys more consumption goods than one given to an industrial 
worker, as he has his privileged shop. The distorting effect of turnover taxes must, therefore, 
be removed by taking all items at “factor cost.” Sources for Soviet figures are: Baran, Review 
of Economic Statistics, November 1947, p. 230-1. (I have assumed the average rate of turn- 
over tax on investment, rearmament and police expenditures to be § percent.) Bergson, Quar- 
terley Journal of Economics, 1950, p. 218, 220. (I have made the same assumption about 
turnover tax as for Baran.) The evidence for 1948 is in N. Jasny, “The Soviet Economy 
during the Plan Era,” p. 85. 
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It is difficult to overemphasize the advantage to Communism 
of its high rate of saving. We:all know it well enough, yet some- 
how the knowledge is not consistently incorporated into a gen- 
eral view. In one issue, for instance, of the Economist (December 
20, 1952) it is possible to pick out separate passages like these: 

A democratic government is a poor saver... . An authoritarian govern- 
ment on the Eastern model, willing to exact large forced savings and itself 
taking responsibilty for most of the objects of investment, can save what it 
chooses. But in a liberal society, saving depends on self-help. It is the British 
people as individuals and as shareholders in enterprises, who must save. .. . 

China’s transformation will take place under the star of Communism and 
total rule. If the Soviet analogy holds good, the people will be battered into 
economic growth. India, in choosing the way of liberal democracy, has re- 
nounced the weapons by which spectacular progress can be achieved. Left to 
its own poverty, it cannot win the race to economic strength in which, in the 
eyes of all Asia, it is now engaged against China. 


Truisms, of course. But do we draw their consequences? So- 
phisticated people have long been accustomed to say that free- 
dom is more efficient than tyranny, because being subject to free 
criticism it makes fewer mistakes in the long run and extracts 
more cooperation from the citizenry. In the days before tele- 
phones and typewriters, when no state could control the econ- 
omy, this was probably true. But one wonders whether these de- 
velopments, which have added effective economic controls and 
forced saving to the armory of tyranny, may not have tipped the 
balance. 

Another Soviet advantage is that in the U.S.S.R. there is no 
consumers’ sovereignty; and none of that extreme preoccupation 
with the correct allocation of scarce resources between competing 
purposes. These two influences are a brake upon the volume of 
production. For why do we suspend and distort the price mecha- 
nism in time of war if it is not because we are in a hurry? The 
Soviet economy is always in a hurry and it is enabled to be so 
by its neglect of the consumer and the more delicate problems of 
rational choice. Obviously this detracts from the standard of liv- 
ing. Not merely its high rate of saving but its very organization 
prevents the Soviet economy from satisfying the consumer out 
of any given quantity of resources. But if this quantity expands 
more quickly there must one day be a higher standard of living 
too, however ill-distributed the resources are. There is, again, 
no investment risk for the Soviet manager to bear, and he would 
not hesitate to invest even if he were allowed to. He simply car- 
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ries out the planner’s orders to invest, and hereby yet another 
brake upon production is removed. 

Then there are few restrictive labor practices and no strikes, 
and enterprises scarcely have trade secrets from each other, for 
all these things are criminal sabotage. There is hardly any respect 
for vested interests, whether it be of localities in their special 
products, or of producers in their methods of organization and 
work, or of any group or individual in its status and income. The 
tax structure encourages work at every point: income tax is low 
and does not fall more heavily on extra work than on basic earn- 
ings, while indirect taxes are almost as heavy on necessities as on 
luxuries. The single Soviet goal is over-fulfilment of the plan, 
never mind at what cost in distortion of the economy or general 
inconvenience; let alone the cost in lives and freedom. 

Thus the Soviet economy is not a kind one, nor are its social 
services indifferently offered to all. The high pensions and the 
sanatoria are for the strong, the hardworking and the loyal. Un- 
derneath there are no everlasting arms to catch the inefficient, 
the idle, the apolitical, the unfortunate, or even those who hap- 
pen to be displaced from good positions by shifts of economic 
policy. There are three types of economy in the modern world: 
laissez-faire, welfare and unfair. In the first, progress is gradual, 
as the profit motive and the free supply of savings dictate. In the 
second, progress is usually inhibited lest someone get hurt in the 
short run. In the third, progress is a Moloch to which all present 
values are sacrificed. The Unfair State is a formidable competitor. 

In comparing the Western economy with the U.S.S.R. we have 
too often been lulled by past Soviet failures. The first Five Year 
Plan was ruined by its crass neglect and political persecution of 
technicians, and by the colossal catastrophe of collectivization. 
The third Five Year Plan was stopped by the war; the fourth 
Five Year Plan has naturally been very successful, for it was a 
mere reconstruction plan and reconstruction is always easy. It 
is probable, again, that the Russian standard of living today is 
no higher than in 1928 when Soviet planning began, and cer- 
tainly there are fewer head of livestock. The prewar period saw 
an almost uncontrolled inflation of the ruble, and Soviet statis- 
tics were not only mendacious but mislead the Soviet planners 
themselves. 

But all these things are due to special historical circumstances; 
we cannot count on the continued gross inefficiency of Soviet sta- 
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tistics and planning. We certainly cannot count on such cata- 
strophic mistakes as collectivization and the great purges of 
1936-8. Take, for instance, the suggestion of the Politburo mem- 
ber Khrushchov that small collective farms be forcibly amalga- 
mated into very much bigger ones—the so-called agro-towns. 
The proposal involved the gratuitous removal of the houses in 
small villages to one central village—a movement to be carried 
out by the peasants themselves, without pay, in the winter 
months. In the projected agro-town there would be fewer or no 
private plots to cultivate on the side: an essential source of in- 
come and self-respect for the Soviet peasant. These measures 
would have met with as much resistance and would have dam- 
aged the agricultural economy as greatly as did the original col- 
lectivization itself. But the scheme was defeated; farms were 
amalgamated within reason, but no houses were moved or pri- 
vate plots diminished. All such follies are likely to be defeated 
in the future. The very falsity of the statistics, too, has lulled us. 
Thus Mr. D. McCord Wright says in his “Capitalism” (p. 99) 
that “the available Russian statistics do not, I believe, furnish 
a reliable basis of comparison” of rates of growth, and probably 
most Western economists have left it at that. This is as if we had 
refused to study the communiqués of the German High Com- 
mand during the late war. 

True, there are other Soviet follies. The régime is evidently 
willing to sacrifice scientific truth to Marxist dogma. Mendelian 
biology assigns man but little power over heredity and must 
yield to the more Marxian version of Lysenko, which has no dis- 
coverable basis of fact. In the long run this must do some damage 
to agriculture, and it will probably be quietly dropped. Soviet 
economic planners may not use the mathematics of probability, 
for of course in a planned society there are no such uncertainties. 
Physicists and physical chemists must eschew the quantum the- 
ory. In such an atmosphere free inquiry can hardly flourish; the 
researcher’s initiative is cramped if at any moment he must ac- 
count to a policeman for his activities. It is of extraordinary sig- 
nificance that Russian research, once so full of inventive genius, 
has contributed so little to pure or applied science since 1928. It 
is the Fuchses, not the Lysenkos, who will make the greatest con- 
tribution to Soviet science, and this must impose a technical lag 
upon Soviet development. Moreover, so long as techniques in 
Russia were grossly behind the tried and accessible techniques 
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of the West, Russian progress could hardly help being quick. 
Even were her scientists free, she would progress more slowly 
now she has caught up. 

But these are small consolations. Quantity makes up for qual- 
ity, and ruthlessness for sophistication. The weakness of Soviet 
science can be exaggerated; bad theory does not render good 
practice impossible, even when a scientist believes in it, like Ly- 
senko himself. Still less will that vast majority of Soviet scien- 
tists, who pay mere lip service to the dogma, be prevented from 
all useful practical achievement. There appears to be no reason 
why the satellites could not out-produce Western Europe, and 
the U.S.S.R. will almost certainly do so. But it is probable, hap- 
pily for the West, that the U.S.S.R. will not out-produce the 
United States in the foreseeable future. Mr. Harry Schwartz es- 
timates that it would be very difficult for Russia to achieve by 
1980 the American output per person of 1948; still more to catch 
up with the United States if American progress continues even at 
its present slow rate. However, the absolute level of American 
production, even allowing for its further growth, may well be at- 
tained by the Soviet Union before 50 years have passed. We must 
also bear China in mind; by analogy with other Communist 
countries she is quite likely to overtake the whole of the rest of 
Asia in 50 or 100 years. 

We shall then certainly have to deal with a rich totalitarian 
society, its faults more moral and political than economic. Eco- 
nomically not more strong than the rest of the world, the Com- 
munist bloc will nevertheless be almost as strong. The standard 
of living will not, of course, be so high, since tertiary industries 
(entertainment, passenger transport, etc.) will continue to be 
neglected, and consumers’ capital (e.g. houses and furniture) 
will not be built up for a very long time, even though the current 
rate of output be high. But economic power is not the same thing 
as the standard of living. It may perhaps be defined as the ability 
to save and invest, plus the absolute quantity of primary and 
secondary output (7.e. extractive and manufacturing industry), 
plus the ratio of this output to the population. In economic 
power at least, Communism will grow faster than we do. 


IV 


There is no evidence at all for the theory that Communism 
will sober down or become more moral as it becomes richer. In a 
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democratic society the free electorate may become more moral, 
or at any rate more sober, as it is enriched; indeed, the Commu- 
nists have a phrase for this—the bourgeosification of the prole- 
tariat. But the Communist bloc is run by the men in the Kremlin 
and not by the electorate, so in this case the question is what will 
those men do with the new wealth? Hitherto (1929-52) the 
Kremlin has become steadily more aggressive and unpleasant as 
its economic power has increased; and we have no reason for not 
prolonging this trend too. If Malenkov is more peaceful than Sta- 
lin it is not because he represents a richer country but because he 
has changed the tactics. It is the purest wishful thinking to 
suppose that, like liberalism or Socialism, Communism will kill 
itself by its own success, by achieving its professed aims. For the 
aims of Communism are quite boundless: a new man on a new 
earth—the whole earth. Hic ego nec metas rerum nec tempora 
pono: imperium sine fine dedi. 

We may prophesy at least a few purposes to which the Kremlin 
will put its wealth. It will make truthful propaganda among the 
free but backward nations about the rate of its economic prog- 
ress. It may also make a serious bid to capture the world markets 
by dumping, for if the Soviet Union can save it can also have an 
export surplus. This will make no small impression upon Asians, 
Africans and Latin Americans. It can even run a genuine Mar- 
shall Plan of its own, and infiltrate the poor free countries with 
technicians and managers. The non-American world has cause 
to know what influence that brings. It is all very well for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Powers to say that they are not material- 
ists, that freedom matters more than economic progress. This is 
certainly true for those who have bread in their stomachs, but it 
does not convince the brash young materialism of starving Asia. 
Her reaction to Communist progress will be quite different from 
that of the more mature and sophisticated, even more idealistic, 
civilization in Western Europe. 

The position is thus roughly as follows. A man is running 
against us but we are not running against him. We are merely 
out for our usual constitutional. We have a large but uncertain 
handicap. His trainer has put out a stream of mendacious public- 
ity, from the exaggerations of which one certain fact emerges: 
the man is going faster than we are. If the race is an infinite mara- 
thon it is thus logically inevitable that we shall lose, no matter 
how great our handicap. This is not, incidentally, an arms race 
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alone, though arms are certainly included, nor, on the other hand, 
is the prize a certain standard of living. It is a race in saving and 
productivity—a very boring event for which the welfare states 
and laissez-faire states of the West enter their names unwillingly. 
But the Soviet state is incapable of boredom. This is not the 
place to say exactly what ought to be done, even if the writer 
presumed to know. Preventive war is immoral, a revolution or 
appeasement next to impossible. Too great hopes should not be 
set on trouble in the Kremlin over the successorship. The solu- 
tion for the problem raised here lies without doubt in the eco- 
nomic field. We must raise our own production, and keep the gap 
between us and them as great as it now is. Otherwise time is on 
their side. 


CANADA’S NORTHERN HORIZON 
By L. B. Pearson 


Laurent, visited his friend, the President of the United 

States. As Canadian Prime Ministers and American Presi- 
dents have done over the years, they talked together with the 
frankness, mutual respect and community of aim which distin- 
guishes the relations between our two peoples. They talked of 
many things—and among them of our common security. As they 
looked round the globe across the Atlantic and Pacific, they did 
not ignore the problems of continental defense, and of our north- 
ern borderlands in which we share a joint concern. In the far-off 
but not forgotten days of 1940, their predecessors, Prime Minis- 
ter King and President Roosevelt, had also talked of these 
things. 

In a world at war, Canada and the United States, locked in a 
single continent, and sharing Arctic frontiers, had been impelled 
by the vulnerability of North America to recognize the perma- 
nency of their joint interest in the defense of North America from 
the Rio Grande to the Pole. Wartime coéperation was close, and 
valuable lessons were learned. Both countries were determined 
that it should continue in time of peace. It has; and the Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense, since 1940, has become both the 
chief symbol and principal architect of such codperation. 

Continental defense is, of course, more than continental. North 
America cannot be made secure solely by mighty sea and air ar- 
madas above and off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts; or by air 
bases, radar networks and Maginot lines on the Arctic ice. It in- 
volves, we now know, the sending of forces from both countries 
to Korea and across the Atlantic for protection through preven- 
tion. The lines of defense today go far beyond any geographical 
limitation. They run, indeed, through the minds and hearts of 
men. 

While all this is true, it is also true that our northern conti- 
nental frontier, the Canadian Arctic, is now a vital area of both 
defense and development. Canadians have abandoned the indif- 
ference which they once displayed towards their Arctic regions. 
The reason is partly economic, but, more significantly, strategic. 
The advance of the air age has taught them that across their 


[: May of this year the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. St. 
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northern frontier, only a few hours away, is a new neighbor, the 
U.S.S.R. They realize, with something of a shock, that they stand 
between that neighbor, who has not been a friendly one, and 
their good neighbor to the south. They know that the cold war 
which has been raging has not overlooked the frozen north. 

In some quarters this realization of danger from the north has 
conjured up visions of imaginary battles waged in the polar ice; 
of invading aerial fleets raining atomic destruction on the de- 
fenseless cities and towns of our continent. These gloomy specu- 
lations have sometimes entered the realm of the fantastic, 
though there may be a valid foundation for some of them. The 
revolution in technology, communications and in the develop- 
ment of new weapons poses problems for North America, where 
Canada and the United States are strategically inseparable parts 
of the same shrunken world. 

Both governments, therefore, have recognized that the com- 
mon defense demanded a greater knowledge of our northern 
frontiers, and a greater awareness of the possibilities which exist 
there for both conflict and codperation. 

Postwar principles of defense codperation between the two 
countries were enunciated in Ottawa and Washington in a joint 
statement issued on February 12, 1947. This statement, which set 
forth the direction that military collaboration should take, pro- 
vided that as an underlying principle, all codperative arrange- 
ments should be without impairment of the control of either 
country over all activities in its territory. The statement con- 
cluded with a joint affirmation on the part of the two govern- 
ments that “the close security relationship between Canada and 
the United States in North America will in no way impair, but 
on the contrary will strengthen the codperation of each country 
within the broader framework of the United Nations.” 

In implementing these principles of defense codperation, Can- 
ada has taken the position that the granting of permanent or 
long-term rights in connection with United States defense instal- 
lations on Canadian soil is undesirable. Apart from the special 
arrangements prevailing at the leased bases in Newfoundland 
which we inherited from the United Kingdom, Canada continues 
to accept and intends to discharge her proper responsibility for 
the defense of her own territory, and feels, consequently, that all 
arrangements within Canadian territory should remain under 
her control. Our Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, in referring to 
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this statement of principles in New York in February 1947 put it 
this way: | 

If, on the one hand, the joint statement indicates that we in Canada and 
the United States intend to maintain our independence of action, it says 
equally that we are prepared to enter on a basis of honorable partnership 
into plans for security which must of necessity involve the action of more 
than one state. We realize that no nation can live unto itself. We realize 
that the destiny of our country is bound closely with that of the United 
States. We are therefore prepared to consider with you on the basis of the 
joint responsibilities and our joint interests whatever combined action either 
one of us may think desirable. This does not commit either one of us to agree 
to all the plans which the other may put forward. It does, however, establish 
the fact that we shall discuss the question of defense freely with one another, 
and that where joint action commends itself to us both, we shall be prepared 
to take it. 


In attempting to apply these principles of joint defense to the 
Arctic frontier, we did not make the mistake of committing all— 
or too much—of our resources to the northern zone. Instead, the 
American and Canadian authorities worked out their policies or 
their estimation of the threat of aggression according to the best 
information obtainable, the common interests of the two coun- 
tries, and the lessons of history. In doing so, they neither ignored 
the north, nor became obsessed by it. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss defense plans. But it is obvious that the threat in the Arctic 
must be evaluated in the light of the threat in other directions; 
and that forces and resources must be concentrated where the 
threat is greatest and where they can be most effective. Through 
NATO action in the West, and through United Nations action in 
the East, we participate in collective defense measures with other 
like-minded states. Similarly we envisage the defense problems 
of the far north as a joint responsibility. 


II 


Canadian, and American, northern defense plans include the 
application of scientific techniques to the problem of detecting 
movements of aircraft, and the development of systems of early 
warning. The joint Canadian-United States network of radar sta- 
tions to provide early warning, and communications facilities to 
direct squadrons of fighter aircraft, have made considerable prog- 
ress in the last year. To the temporary mobile facilities which 
have been in use since the Second World War, new radar instal- 
lations of the most modern and powerful types are steadily being 
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added. Furthermore, the first units of a Canadian Ground Ob- 
server Corps have been formed to supplement the radar net. This 
Corps will be largely civilian and its object is to identify and re- 
port on low-flying aircraft. Regular and reserve fighter squad- 
rons of the Royal Canadian Air Force are being built up as a 
backbone for the air defense network. The first regular squadron 
equipped with Canadian built CF-100 all-weather twin-engine 
jet fighters was recently formed and others are in the process of 
formation. 

Defense research continues to press forward into the field of 
Arctic problems. Air navigation in northern areas presents 
unique difficulties and continuing investigations are now being 
undertaken, adding to our store of knowledge of flying under 
Arctic conditions. 

These developments show that we realize that it would be 
wrong to ignore the dangers of attack from the north in the event 
of a total war and disastrous to fail to take adequate defensive 
measures to meet it. It would be even more dangerous, however, 
and we would be inviting the very catastrophe we seek to avert, 
were we to exchange the collective defense strategy which we 
share with our friends and allies in NATO, and the commitments 
we have assumed as members of the United Nations, for a nar- 
row continentalism. The problem for Canada is to maintain a 
balance in committing her limited manpower and defense re- 
sources; to weigh carefully the alternative risks of the overrun- 
ning of Western Europe by a potential enemy, and the risks of 
attack by the polar route; and to formulate plans and priorities 
accordingly. : 

We do not live today in a period such as the last war, when 
the Arctic was a valued route for equipment and supplies from 
North America on delivery to an ally fighting for its national 
survival. Nor do we live in the state of the relative unprepared- 
ness of the late 1940’s, for we have learned that the price of sur- 
vival is a strong collective defense. Today we must prepare both 
to defend ourselves and to live at peace at the same time. We 
have to envisage the prospect of continued arms expenditures 
and the application of much of our resources to defense. But we 
sense also the prospect of the kind of world this could be if we 
were able to put aside our arms and devote our energies and re- 
sources to the vast enterprises of peaceful development. In Ca- 
nadian minds the Arctic is looming ever larger in such develop- 
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ment, much of which will be codperative with the United States 
as it has been in the past. 

If the northern frontier is being slowly but steadily rolled 
back, this arises not only from our concern for defense, but also 
from our determination to deepen and extend our knowledge of 
its economic and scientific secrets. The weather is one example. 
Over the years the Canadian weather service had done a pioneer- 
ing job of collecting valuable northern weather data. But it was 
natural and sensible that the weather station program should be- 
come a codperative venture. Meteorologists of Canada and the 
United States shared the desire to get better observations from 
the far north which is the source of so much of our weather. 

So plans were carefully laid by officials of the two countries 
through the winter of 1946-47 for a five-year joint weather pro- 
gram. The United States Navy provided ships on which Ca- 
nadian and United States officials penetrated as far as navigation 
would allow in search of sites for the new stations. The choice of 
sites was enormously difficult. The meteorologists knew where 
they wanted them from the point of view of weather observa- 
tions. The mariners had their problems of supply by sea. The 
airmen had in mind their conditions for the eventual construc- 
tion of safe and reliable landing facilities. The operators who 
were to man the stations had yet other considerations related to 
efficiency and convenience of operation, radio transmission, wa- 
ter supply and shelter. The main station was placed at Resolute 
on Cornwallis Island. When it was established on the last day of 
August 1947, time was running short; a delay of a few days in 
departure of the ships might have meant the difference between 
return to the south and an ice-locked winter in the Arctic. 

Resolute, although the main station, was preceded by Eureka* 
far to the north on the western coast of Ellesmere Island. The 
history of Eureka goes back to Easter 1947, when it was estab- 
lished in the remarkable space of five days—all by aircraft based 
on Thule in Greenland. For the rest of that year there were only 
those two stations. The next spring, the two easternmost sta- 
tions were put in at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes Island and Mould 
Bay on Prince Patrick Island. The final link in the five-station 
chain was Alert, northernmost of all the weather stations, almost 
at the tip of Ellesmere Island. It was started in the spring of 1950 
by a small group landed by air. Their main supplies had been 
cached on the beach by an icebreaker two years before. 
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Under the joint arrangements for Arctic weather stations, 
Canada provides all the permanent buildings and installations, 
and much of the equipment is supplied by the United States. The 
commanding officer at each station is a Canadian, with a U.S. 
executive officer under him. About half the staff in each station 
is Canadian, half from the United States. The R.C.A.F. supplies 
more than half of the airlift, but the U. S. Navy and Coast Guard 
will be responsible for much of the sea supply until Canada has 
sufficient equipment for the entire operation. 

The five new stations established in the northern Arctic since 
1947 have also had great significance for scientists who have no 
connection with their primary function. The stations are labora- 
tories for experts of every kind who come up for a week, a month 
or a season for field work and then return to their offices and lab- 
oratories in the south. Before the stations were established, this 
field work in the Arctic was enormously more difficult because of 
the lack of bases and the lack of transportation. Now the large 
aircraft which fly up on the spring resupply mission are filled 
with a varied assortment of men and equipment. A scientist from 
the Dominion Observatory travels from place to place with a 
little box which tells him much about the shape of the earth; a 
geodesist bearing cases of fragile and complicated equipment es- 
tablishes fixed points astronomically in order to make naviga- 
tional charts and maps more accurate. A scientist from the De- 
partment of Agriculture spends a summer looking for insects; 
another, from the National Museum of Canada, is concerned 
with Arctic plants. Men in these fields of study return year after 
year to increase the knowledge of Arctic phenomena. But there 
are also special projects, such as research into the aurora borealis 
and the characteristics of permafrost, which have now become 
practicable with the establishment of the new permanent com- 
munities. 


Ill 


These northern defense activities and scientific projects have 
given Canada a “new look.” This new look was for the first time 
reflected last year when the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys of the Canadian Government published a new map of 
Canada for use by the general public. Although it is an ordinary 
political and administrative map on the scale of 100 miles to the 
inch, its publication was something of an event, because it was 
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the first time, in a publication for general distribution, that all 
of Canada has been shown. 

It may seem curious that only after a country has passed its 
85th birthday have its people begun fully to recognize its size. 
Canada is an awkward shape for a book page, and it was cus- 
tomary to lop off a few thousand square miles from the top for 
the sake of convenience and symmetry. No one minded much, 
for to most people the farther reaches of the Arctic were just 
empty wasteland, useless to anyone except a few curious ex- 
plorers who, in the heyday of flag-planting, found purpose and 
pleasure in claiming for their King great undefined areas of ice 
and barren rock. Within very recent years, however, the Cana- 
dian Arctic is being transformed from a vacuum to a frontier, 
and although it would be a bold man who would forecast the 
nature of its future development, of one thing we can be sure: if 
Horace Greeley were alive today, and if he were a Canadian, he 
would say, “Go north, young man!” 

It takes more than a map, however, to give a picture of Can- 
ada’s size. It takes the story of men with imagination, vision and 
devotion who have gone far, far “down north” to explore the 
mysteries of another world which, curiously enough, shares many 
problems with our own. Some of the men are explorers, who 
painstakingly map, not just the coastlines and mountain ranges 
which the aerial camera has already registered, but the nature 
of the rocks, the glaciers, the structure of the ice, the salinity of 
the sea, the minerals under the earth. Some are policemen, young 
constables of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police who alone or 
in pairs have responsibility for the administration of law and 
order in areas far broader than many European countries. Some 
are prospectors, traders, missionaries and doctors. Some are air 
strip mechanics who, 2,000 miles back of beyond, have built 
airfields out of the gravel left by glaciers. Some are meteorolog- 
ical observers and radio operators who explore the weather from 
ground to upper atmosphere and send reports which will be re- 
corded on every weather map in North America. Some are 
botanists, zoologists, seismologists; some cooks. They work in 
bitter cold under skies darkened half a year and on top of perma- 
frost whose thickness man has just begun to measure. And some 
are members of our armed forces, learning to operate in this far 
northland. They have made camps to live and work in, aerial 
masts, roads and landing strips. Together they are opening a 
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new land. In size, in problems, in ultimate rewards, it is one of 
the most challenging frontiers men have faced. It is important 
for Americans, as well as Canadians, to know more about it. 

Canada is about as broad as it is long. Churchill, at the north- 
ern tip of Manitoba on Hudson Bay, was long considered a 
northern outpost—which it is. But when you have travelled 
from the United States border to Churchill, you have gone only 
about a third of the way up Canada. Although there is some 
difference of opinion on how to define the Arctic, by common 
consent Churchill is regarded as lying at its southern edge. The 
tree line which curves from the mouth of the Mackenzie south- 
ward to Churchill and continues across the Labrador-Ungava 
peninsula south of Ungava Bay is a convenient boundary. South 
of the tree line there are fuel, shelter, soft snow, Indians, snow- 
shoes and toboggans. North there is no shelter from the wind 
which packs the snow into hard drifts. Eskimos take the place of 
Indians and the sledge replaces the toboggan. About 1,000,000 
square miles, or a third of Canada, lie north of the tree line, and 
in that area there are now only about 10,000 Canadians—one 
person to 100 square miles. 

Only slowly do we shed the misconceptions about endless flat 
Arctic plains of ice and heavy snow. On the east, through a high 
mountainous fringe, peaks rise two miles high and spectacular 
fiords slash the whole coast line from Labrador to North Elles- 
mere Island. In the center are some of the oldest rocks in the 
world—the relatively flat Canadian shield dotted with lakes, 
like the lower Laurentians but without any trees. Finally, there 
are the Arctic islands: flat rocks, large plateaus—cut by deep 
canyons. 

Although the winter is long and cold in the Archipelago, the 
Arctic residents think of it as merely invigorating. The ther- 
mometer can remain under 40 degrees below zero for days or 
weeks on end, but the humidity is low. The winds are only oc- 
casionally severe, but are responsible for much of the physical 
discomfort suffered in the cold. In September the freeze-up be- 
gins, and by October the bays are covered by ice. The snowfall 
is generally light, and in the long spring days the snow runs 
quickly off the land. By early June most of the snow has gone 
but the sea ice does not melt away until late July or August. 
As in the south, ice and snow on land are permanent only on the 
icecaps and glaciers of the mountains. 
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In the short summer the Arctic comes to life. Flowers blossom 
as soon as the snow disappears and clouds of birds arrive to 
breed, accompanied by Arctic mosquitoes whose ferocity is leg- 
endary, though they are fortunately short-lived. Despite the 
color of the Arctic summer and the moderate temperatures, most 
of the residents prefer the crispness of winter to the dust and 
grime of the warmer months. 


IV 


The key problem in Arctic development is communications. 
Hundreds of years ago, natives of the Arctic solved the ques- 
tions of food, shelter and clothing. But only when the problem of 
communications was solved could the Arctic develop from a 
little-known hinterland, the preserve of explorers and hunters 
and a few thousand Eskimos and white settlers. In summer, 
travel by boat is possible; in winter, the sledge is the family Ford. 
There is an in-between time from freeze-up till December when 
all travel is difficult, for the bays are frozen and there is little 
snow for sledging. The best time for land travel is from mid- 
February. By the end of June the season for sledging is past, 
and the rivers, lakes and salt water are in use. 

Sea transport is still the most important means of supply for 
bulk cargo; but in the lower part of Canada’s northland the air- 
plane has been equally important. Without it not only would 
developments like Port Radium and Yellowknife be years be- 
hind, but a tremendous amount of the recent prospecting in the 
whole of the Northwest Territories and Yukon just could not 
have been done. The plane is still a costly method of transporta- 
tion for bulk supplies, and no enterprise in the far north will be 
commercially possible if it is totally dependent upon air. For- 
tunately, however, the north is well served by rivers and all 
forms of water transport from small rafts to large boats. 

Further west, the Northwest Highway System which links 
Alberta with the Yukon is serving the development of a most 
important area. The system was built during the war as a mil- 
itary highway but since being turned over to the Canadian Goy- 
ernment in 1946 it has been developed substantially. Much of 
the road has been resurfaced, permanent bridges have been built, 
and the most difficult parts of the roads have been improved. 
Although it is no superhighway, it is good enough to attract an 
increasing number of tourists each year, and commercial tourist 
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facilities are gradually developing along the way. Perhaps more 
importantly the highway, along with the air facilities which were 
built about the same time in the Yukon, has opened the way to 
many enterprises which otherwise would have been impossible. 

With the improvement in communications, there have been 
significant new developments in the Canadian north, both polit- 
ical and economic. Port Radium, on the shores of Great Bear 
Lake, has long been one of the world’s important sources of 
radium and uranium. Now, at Beaver Lodge Lake in northern 
Saskatchewan, the government has opened two uranium mines 
and a plant capable of dealing with 500 tons of ore a day. Yellow- 
knife is a well-established gold-mining area; production there in 
1951 was worth $7,750,000. Although radium and gold have been 
extracted since before the war, there is now promise of important 
new developments in lead, copper and tungsten. Pine Point, on 
the south shore of Great Slave Lake, has large lead zinc deposits 
which raise hopes for an important new industry and new com- 
munity in that area. Ore has been proved at shallow depths in 
blocks over an area about 40 miles long and five miles wide; in 
some places it is 100 feet thick. The development of Pine Point 
would require the construction of a 400-mile railway from Grim- 
shaw, Alberta. Large nickel deposits are being investigated at 
Ferguson Lake, nearly 300 miles north-northwest of the railhead 
at Churchill, Manitoba. Nickel has been found on the Saskatche- 
wan border north of Black Lake, and copper deposits are being 
investigated at Dismal Lakes north of Port Radium just south 
of the Arctic shore. The Yukon, scene of the great gold rush at 
the end of the last century, is still producing minerals in com- 
mercial quantities. The beds of the streams which eager miners 
panned more than half a century ago are now being torn up by 
great dredges. In the Mayo district of the Yukon there are large 
deposits of galena and sphalterite which give hope for important 
sources of silver, lead and zinc in the future. 

Overshadowing all developments in public interest is the 
search for oil. The great boom in Alberta has turned eyes north 
again. Oil has been extracted in commercial quantities at Nor- 
man Wells on the Mackenzie River since 1920, but the market 
has been relatively slow. Recently 35,000,000 acres of land have 
been staked for oil in the Mackenzie basin. In the Yukon, gov- 
ernment officials and private companies are looking with new 
interest at the tremendous potential of hydroelectric power; in 
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the southern Yukon it could reach 5,000,000 horsepower. The 
Eastern Arctic mainland is in the early stages of a tremendous 
new iron ore development. The whole country is stirring. 


Vv 


There is much talk of underdeveloped areas these days, and 
it is right that there should be. The fight against poverty, ill 
health and low living standards is a global struggle which the 
nations of the free world long to undertake on a greater scale. 
Let us not forget, however, that our northern lands—the lands 
around the periphery of the Arctic Circle—are also underdevel- 
oped areas. With codperative effort, with the sharing of scientific 
experience and information, with the joint use of our resources 
and energies, we could achieve things that would transform them. 

No one can judge what the Canadian north will be like in 
another 50 years. The pessimist may say that most of the devel- 
opments at the top of the map are the product of a boom—or a 
fear—which will not last. More realistic, however, are the hope 
and expectation of continuous development of which the present 
is only a modest beginning. This is a new kind of hinterland. 
There is no pressure of population to fill it, and indeed one of 
our most serious problems may be the shortage of men to develop 
its potential. The movement north will come, as it has come, 
because of the immense attractions of the area despite the ob- 
vious drawbacks of distance and climate. Except in the trans- 
portation of heavy material to southern markets, distance no 
longer matters so much, and most of the north is served remark- 
ably well by navigable waters. Climate is, and always will be, 
difficult at first for the southerner, but a lot of myths are being 
exploded, and the weather is one of them. 

We know that there is much to be gained from the Arctic. It 
may come in the form of power, oil, gas, minerals and general 
economic development providing the basis of new and growing 
communities. It may also come in the form of greater protection 
against aggression, for the north is a watching place for what 
may come from beyond the Pole. Canadians have every reason 
to look to the north. We are now aware of its possibilities. What- 
ever the direction and emphasis of our activity, the Arctic is 
coming into its own; and, with it, new opportunities and new 
responsibilities for Canada. 


EXCESSES OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
By Clyde Eagleton 


other good words—of the term “self-determination.” Per- 

haps it has always been abused, in the sense that nationalism 
tends to run to extremes, but it is being torn to pieces in the 
United Nations today. The concept which lies behind the term 
is one which appeals to all human beings. It reaches back to the 
“consent of the governed” in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; to the “divine right of the people” in the French Revo- 
lution; to the democratic nationalism of Mazzini. Woodrow Wiil- 
son, in the Fourteen Points and in speeches, made it a basic 
principle of freedom: “peoples and provinces are not to be bar- 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty” ... “every ter- 
ritorial settlement . . . must be made in the interest and for the 
benefit of the populations concerned.” Such words found lodgings 
in every human heart; they became the foundation of thought 
and desire for millions of people. There were actual examples in 
the peace settlement of 1919 at which they could look; and there 
was a “wild rush” of nationalism after World War I, which soon 
became lost in other things. 

There is today another wild rush, and in it the United Nations 
is inevitably entangled. The term “self-determination” was 
crowded into Article 1 of the Charter without relevance and 
without explanation; and upon that basis delegates are today 
making fantastic claims. Their irresponsibility alienates Ameri- 
cans who have sympathized with the struggles of many peoples 
for independence; they are typical of wild claims being made in 
other fields, such as Human Rights—so irresponsible as to arouse 
the fears of the American Bar Association, for example, and to 
induce the Senate to consider the Bricker amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which in reaction swings disastrously far toward the 
other extreme. The speeches go far beyond anything hitherto 
thought of in connection with self-determination; it is not merely 
independence which the speakers demand, but perfect satisfac- 
tion for all human desires. Furthermore, they would limit the 
claims to self-determination to colonial peoples only; and thus 
self-determination is made the basis of combination against the 
colonial Powers and against the “domination of the white race.” 


[ IS sad to see a noble word abused, as is the fate—among 
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Even so, most Americans—and probably most whites, with 
some shame for past misdeeds or realization of present needs of 
Asian and African peoples—have some sympathy with the feel- 
ing which inspires this attitude. The trouble is that the move- 
ment thus far has no standards, no common sense, indeed, no 
clear objectives. It seems chiefly an urge, born of a resentment 
which is natural enough, to “get at” the colonial Powers. But 
these Powers feel that they have much reason to feel pride in 
achievement. They can justly claim that they have contributed 
greatly to the advancement of the peoples who now denounce 
them; indeed, it is that very advancement which has made colo- 
nial peoples realize that they could have more, and has given 
them such ability to stand alone as they may now have. These 
Western Powers do not believe that they have held back the 
process of self-determination unduly. After all, they have freed 
at least half a billion people to manage their own affairs within 
the last decade. 

There is no gain to anyone in pressing every possible cleavage 
in the community of nations, nor in reducing the strength of the 
free world by breaking it up into helplessly weak units. The fears 
and desires of smaller states and of non-self-governing peoples 
deserve consideration, and valid needs should be met; but the 
community of nations to which the apostles of fragmentation ap- 
peal also has rights and needs. 

The concept of self-determination is not a simple one, and it 
has always defied definition. It is a two-edged concept which 
can disintegrate as well as unify; consider the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. There has never been a judge to pass upon its claims; 
indeed, there has never been a law by which judgment could be 
issued. The textbooks of international law do not recognize any 
legal right of self-determination, nor do they know any standards 
for determining which groups are entitled to independence; on 
the contrary, international law holds that a state which inter- 
venes to aid a rebellious group to break away from another state 
is itself committing an illegal act. Furthermore, if and when a 
group has factually established itself, other states have no ob- 
ligation to recognize it as a legal power, a sovereign state. The 
emphasis has been upon the word “self;” the group itself must 
fight through to what it wanted. Secession or revolution could 
not be recognized as a legal right. There was no community law, 
or judge, or machinery, to uphold a claim of self-determination. 
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Today, the community of nations is organized—a fact which 
profoundly modifies all concepts of “self.” The United Nations 
exists, and appeals are in fact being made to it. It should have 
criteria and methods by which to measure and satisfy the hun- 
ger of peoples to control their own political destinies; but the 
Charter of the United Nations does not empower it to handle 
such claims. The United Nations has no authority in the matter, 
in a legal or constitutional sense; it is not authorized to issue a 
ukase freeing a people from a state and setting up a group as in- 
dependent; it cannot establish rules or criteria for self-determi- 
nation which are legally binding on anyone. On the contrary, the 
famous Article 2, Paragraph 7, reaffirming the rule of interna- 
tional law mentioned above, forbids the United Nations to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of any Member; and surely, provid- 
ing self-government or independence to a part of a state would 
be interfering in the domestic affairs of that state. 

It is apparent, however, that the United Nations can build up 
tremendous pressures in support of its recommendations—pres- 
sure strong enough, for example, to tear Indonesia away from the 
Netherlands and give to it the independence which it sought, in 
the face of the indubitably correct legal argument of the Dutch 
that all this was contrary to the Charter. The combination of po- 
litical forces which led to independence in this case, while it was 
denied in other cases, is worthy of more study than it has re- 
ceived, for it was clearly a political decision and set a grave prece- 
dent. (To say this, be it noted, is not to comment on the right- 
fulness of the Indonesian claim; there was no way of determining 
whether it was rightful or not.) Not only in this case, but in 
many others, United Nations organs have ridden roughshod over 
the domestic-questions clause of the Charter. In practice, 
granted a proper majority, that obstacle may now be regarded as 
removed; an organ of the United Nations can do whatever it has 
the votes to do. One may rejoice in achievement, or grieve (as 
the writer is inclined to do) at the disregard for law thus shown; 
but, legal or not, the United Nations has shown that it can be a 
powerful force for the satisfaction of claims for self-determina- 
tion. 

One more point should be noted here: if the decision on such 
a claim is made by the United Nations, it is no longer correct to 
speak of se/f-determination; and this changes the whole nature 
of the inquiry. A group, a people, may as heretofore set up its 
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claim and seek to justify it in one way or another; but if the group 
employs force, as has been necessary in the past, it may be 
charged with having committed a threat to or breach of the 
peace. It is no answer (though it should be a legal answer) to say 
that Article 2, Paragraph 7, forbids the United Nations to inter- 
fere in a civil war. If that Article can be overridden to help the 
claimant group, it can be overridden to help the colonial Power. 
This consequence of appealing to the United Nations—either not 
seen or not acknowledged in speeches made before it—is, indeed, 
a gain; it is a gain, that is, if the United Nations can find fair and 
responsible principles and procedures for answering claims of 
self-determination, rather than having them settled by local wars 
which may result in world war. 


II 


Who are these “peoples” or “nations” that are entitled to self- 
determination by the United Nations? The General Assembly, 
it must be recalled, instructed the Human Rights Commission to 
insert into the proposed Covenant on Human Rights the exact 
words: “All peoples shall have the right of self-determination.” 
This, incidentally, was a Soviet initiative, though the Soviet reso- 
lution itself was not adopted. The Commission, after some uncer- 
tainty, added the words “and nations” but it did not identify 
either of these units which have the right. No answer, indeed, can 
be found in the literature of self-determination, though this 
would seem to be a necessary starting point. Doubtless, the real 
test is the desire of a group to live together under their own 
chosen political system. But how is this desire to be measured or 
ascertained? Should the United Nations listen to the loudest 
voices? How can it know that they truly represent the wishes of 
the people? Should the U.N., in its political wisdom, say yes, 
Indonesia has the genuine desire for independence but no, the 
Republic of the South Moluccas does not have it? Should the 
U.N. hold a plebiscite to determine the wishes of the people? 
This costs money and effort: how can the U.N. make the pre- 
liminary decision that the effort is worth while? And, granted 
the plebiscite, should the will of the majority prevail? And if a 
desire is ascertained, shall it be granted solely because there is 
a desire? 

Such questions have not burdened the United Nations orators. 
Occasionally, a definition is attempted, but no agreement has 
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ever been reached. The representative of Egypt asserted that the 
definition would be found in international law, but I have never 
been able to find it there. The delegate of India spoke of “large 
compact national groups;” Jugoslavia thought that the people 
should have territory and be related “ethnically, culturally, his- 
torically or otherwise.’ Others insisted that the group must be 
widely separated from the parent state by distance. The dele- 
gates apparently took the view expressed by the Polish delegate 
who said that “the search for definitions was unnecessary as self- 
determination should be proclaimed for all.” 

Indeed, the arguments advanced and the action taken would 
seem to give to each individual human being a right to be an in- 
dependent country. It is the purpose of the Covenant on Human 
Rights to state the rights of individuals, rights which the world 
organization is to protect; among them is now the right of self- 
determination. The argument was advanced during the debates 
that each individual should have the right to uphold the group 
of his choice in its struggle for independence; the Jugoslav dele- 
gate felt that “exercise of the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion could [not] be assured unless every individual was entitled 
to exercise it.”” A United States amendment to say “in accordance 
with constitutional processes” was voted down. This would seem 
to establish a legal right to engage in revolution; it would leave 
us in the same anarchy as before, except that the individual could 
legally fight not only against the parent state but against other 
individuals on behalf of the group which he supports. It cannot 
be assumed that all “peoples” want the same thing. 

But if there is no definition of “people” or “nation” to guide us, 
there is a very definite and significant limitation set. If one thinks 
back to earlier uses of the term, one finds that “self-determina- 
tion” applied only to nationalistic minority groups, such as 
Czechoslovakia or Poland. Wilson and his colleagues—among 
whom were some wise experts and some wise statesmen—were 
thinking in terms of European minorities, and not of colonies. 
They thought of colonies as, for the most part, unable to stand 
alone in the strenuous conditions of modern civilization and 
therefore in need of a period of tutelage before being considered 
for independence. But the original Soviet resolution, in the 
United Nations, differentiated between Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories which were to be assisted toward “national self-determi- 
nation,” and national minorities which should have only the 
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right to use their native tongues and cultures. It was explained 
in connection with the resolution which supplanted this one that 
some delegations were afraid to include the word “peoples” be- 
cause minorities might thus be encouraged to ask for self-deter- 
mination. Though the clause finally adopted and incorporated 
into the Covenant on Human Rights says “all peoples and all 
nations,” the states which voted for it, as the debates clearly 
show, were thinking only in terms of colonies. The colonial Pow- 
ers opposed this discrimination and argued for universal applica- 
tion of the principle. They were defeated, and the rest of the ar- 
ticle concerning self-determination stipulates no more than that 
all states should promote self-determination for Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. This was adopted in the Human Rights Com- 
mission by a vote of 13 for (including the United States) and 
four against, with one abstention. 

Thus self-determination is to be applied only to colonies, and 
is identified with anti-colonialism—a sad comedown for a great 
principle once thought applicable to all mankind. If it is a fun- 
damental human right, as its inclusion in the Covenant would in- 
dicate, why limit it to colonies? One can sympathize with colonial 
peoples who are oppressed; one can understand the resentment 
of others now independent, who support those not yet self-gov- 
erning or even make claims on their behalf. But colonial peoples 
are not the only ones who have suffered mistreatment or injus- 
tice; why should there not also be sympathy with equally op- 
pressed groups in the Soviet Union, or in the United States, if 
they can be found? One can argue that the U.N. cannot do every- 
thing at once, and that it should deal first with colonial claims; 
but it might be difficult to show that these claims are more ur- 
gent than those of groups within metropolitan areas. 

In sum, we have this limitation: only “colonial” peoples are to 
be allowed to base claims on the Charter term “self-determina- 
tion.” But we still do not know what a people or a nation is; in- 
deed, we do not know what a colony is. 


Ill 


What do the delegates themselves mean when they claim self- 
determination? What aims, what objectives, have they in mind? 
In the past, the popular assumption has been that what was 
sought was national independence—though it is to be doubted 
whether Wilson and his associates went so far in 1919. They were 
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thinking rather of autonomy and protection for national minori- 
ties; the independence of several states resulted probably from 
the circumstances of disintegration at the time rather than from 
their conscious aim or effort. 

More broadly, self-determination has been defined as the right 
of a people to determine their own political destiny: this might 
mean incorporation into a state, or some measure of autonomy 
within a state, or a somewhat larger degree of freedom in a fed- 
eration, or commonwealth, or union; or it might mean complete 
independence. But today, if we may judge by U.N. debates, the 
claim leaps far beyond this. What is sought is not merely inde- 
pendence; this is rather a minimum. The delegate of Pakistan in- 
terpreted self-determination to mean that weak peoples ought 
not to be dominated by strong peoples. To Jugoslavia it meant 
protection against threats to independence emanating from other 
states. Even the United States asserted that the doctrine applied 
not only to peoples which have not yet attained their independence but also 
to politically independent States which needed protection from external 
pressure, threats, the use of force, and subversive activities. . . . 

That would be quite a job for the United Nations! Thus self- 
determination becomes collective security; but the claims 
reached much further, to include rights adumbrated in the Com- 
mission on Human Rights in the economic and social field— 
rights which go so far that the United States has now announced 
that it will not accept the Covenant of Human Rights. The dele- 
gate of Chile demanded full economic sovereignty; self-deter- 
mination in his view 
should enable any State in a condition of economic subordination to recover 
full sovereignty, by acquiring complete control over its own natural re- 
sources, even if this meant expulsion or nationalization of certain under- 
takings. 

Subsequent discussion revealed well-grounded fears that this 
meant a right to confiscate all foreign investments or, at any rate, 
to compensate for them at the pleasure of the state in which they 
happened to be found. 

With such aims, self-determination loses all meaning, for it is 
extended to cover everything. Anything a “people” or a “nation” 
(provided it is a colony), whether already independent or not, 
may desire it is entitled to have. It would include the right to the 
protection of collective security, and full protection for all na- 
tionalistic economic actions. No law would be allowed to stand in 
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the way of what a group desired—or what an individual desired. 
The United Nations, which is asked to furnish these guarantees, 
would thus become the midwife of all groups desiring to be po- 
litically born. Its purpose would no longer be to uphold peace and 
justice, but to assure to each “people” or “nation” anything it 
wanted, regardless of what other “peoples,” having the same 
right, might want. And who would pay for all this? The very 
Powers against whom this nationalistic movement is directed, 
the only ones who have the economic, political or military 
strength to establish such guarantees. 

This does not appear to be a practical approach to a solution. 
Let us assume that the feeling for self-determination is a worthy 
one; and let us assume that appeals should be addressed to the 
United Nations. Both assumptions are, I think, sound. What 
then? The problem is a new one in history, for never before has 
the organized community of nations been called upon to decide— 
upon principle rather than by force—when a group is entitled to 
independence or to self-government or to economic sovereignty, 
or whatever that group means by self-determination. Some 
scattered precedents may be found: in the League of Nations 
Mandates system; in provisions by which a territory becomes a 
state in the United States; in methods by which a people have 
been advanced to membership in a federation, commonwealth 
or union, as tried by the Netherlands, England or France. And 
some vague principles are to be found in the Charter of the 
United Nations as regards Non-Self-Governing Territories or 
Trust Territories. 

A promising study has been made by the U.N. in connection 
with this question of Non-Self-Governing Territories. By Article 
73 of the Charter, states administering such Territories are ex- 
pected to make reports on them to the United Nations, but the 
Charter does not say how one is to know when a group has be- 
come “self-governing.” The General Assembly, however, set up 
a “Committee on Factors” which has tentatively reported on the 
qualifications for self-government or for independence. As to the 
latter, it suggested “full international responsibility” for its ex- 
ternal or internal acts; eligibility for membership in the U.N.; 
power to negotiate and to sign international instruments, and 
freedom “to enter into arrangements concerning its national de- 
fense.” Internally, there should be “complete freedom of the peo- 
ple of the territory to choose the forms of government which they 
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desire;” freedom from interference by another government as to 
internal affairs; and “complete autonomy in respect of economic, 
social and cultural affairs.” 

Many of the recognized sovereign states of the world today 
could not measure up to these standards; and the Committee 
noted that no one of the qualifications was indispensable, and 
that the particular combination of them needed to be known in 
each particular case could not be determined in advance. If one is 
thinking in terms of self-determination, some confusion may arise 
at this point. The question before the Committee was: How may 
we determine when a group has become self-governing? Bearing 
in mind that the Charter does not require reports for a self-gov- 
erning group, one can understand that anti-colonial delegations 
would seek to set the qualifications as high as possible, so that 
the Non-Self-Governing Territory (i.e. colony) would not es- 
cape from the jurisdiction of the United Nations by becoming 
self-governing. But the setting of such high standards might be 
disastrous to the colony, from the viewpoint of self-determina- 
tion, since the colony might not be able to measure up to them. 

We do not have an answer, though perhaps we have some help, 
from this Committee. From the viewpoint of a group claiming 
self-determination, the most important factor would seem to be 
a common desire; without this, there is no foundation. At this 
point the problem of the United Nations would be procedural— 
how is it to ascertain and measure that desire? Perhaps it would 
have enough information before it to decide; perhaps it would 
need to send out a commission of inquiry; after that, a plebiscite 
might be needed. Presumably, a territorial basis for the group 
would be essential. Assuming all this—desire, unity and terri- 
torial basis—is this enough to justify the United Nations in say- 
ing that independence—or whatever is called for in the name of 
self-determination—should be granted? The assertion is often 
made that this is enough, and that what may happen thereafter 
does not matter: the group wants independence so badly that it 
does not care whether it will be swallowed up immediately by an 
ageressive neighbor, or what vicissitudes of an economic or po- 
litical character it might be called upon to endure. The mere fact 
that it wants independence and is willing to take the risks in- 
volved is said to be enough. 

But of course the United Nations must take other matters into 
consideration. Its primary responsibility is the welfare of the 
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whole community which it represents. Independence for an am- 
bitious group may be dangerous for the community of nations. 
The new state may be weak or quarrelsome, and bring upon it- 
self the attack of a covetous or injured or aggressive neighbor; 
the United Nations nevertheless would then be called upon to 
defend it. The group seeking independence may be located at a 
strategic point which the community cannot afford to have 
weakly held; it may control a strategic waterway of wide im- 
portance; it may have within its area natural resources which it 
is incapable of developing but which the community needs. Does 
the mere fact that resources vital to the whole community hap- 
pen to be located within an area to which a group wants ex- 
clusive title require the community to surrender control over it? 

Other factors must also be considered, including those which 
affect the happiness of the claimant group itself. Is it able to 
maintain itself, in an economic sense? If not, the people them- 
selves suffer, and the United Nations may have to support it fi- 
nancially. Should the United Nations make the ability of the 
new State to protect certain human rights a condition for provid- 
ing it with self-government or independence? It will be recalled 
that such conditions were set with regard to European minori- 
ties; they would appear to be desirable for a colonial people, who 
might be misled by false prophets. Some guarantee of democratic 
procedure seems necessary also, otherwise self-determination 
would have betrayed itself. And finally—a matter of much im- 
portance to the community of nations—there should be some 
assurance of the ability and willingness of the new group to meet 
its responsibilities as a member of that community. Will it be dis- 
posed to respect the rights of others, or will it selfishly claim “full 
economic or political sovereignty” for itself, regardless of the 
needs of the community? 

These are not academic questions. Already Libya, created by 
the United Nations without consideration of such questions, is in 
economic difficulties. Italian Somaliland has been promised its 
independence in ten years’ time; this is better, for it will during 
that time be taught something of governing itself; but there is 
no assurance that it will have learned its lesson or be able to pass 
an examination. Indonesia is struggling with both economic and 
political problems, some of them of its own making. 

The duty of the United Nations to guard the welfare of the 
whole community appears to be in direct conflict with its sup- 
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posed obligation to produce more and more infant states and 
turn them loose upon the streets. Three-fourths of its members 
now are weak states, in the sense that they are unable to con- 
tribute to its support in any effective military or economic way; 
each of them, however, has a vote. Having little responsibility 
for what results, they are tempted to vote through half-thought- 
out enterprises, the consequences of which must be faced by the 
few members strong enough to face them. These members can- 
not be expected to welcome greater responsibilities forced upon 
them by the additional votes of other weak states. The United 
Nations as an organization could be brought to collapse by such 
disproportionate burdening. 


IV 


Self-determination, in other words, has reached the age of re- 
sponsibility. It cannot be allowed to any group for the sole rea- 
son that the group chooses to claim it. The United Nations must 
inquire whether there is enough homogeneity or unity or com- 
mon desire to hold the new state together; whether it has eco- 
nomic resources and political capacity; how far it can defend it- 
self against attack. And the United Nations must provide some 
criteria for its own judgment, so that it may act fairly and con- 
sistently; it should provide methods of training and testing, to 
be sure that the new state, when established, will not be a burden 
on the community, and bring unhappiness to those within it. 
How far the United Nations should demand democratic forms 
of government is a difficult question, not only because of the vari- 
ous meanings now attached to the word, but also because there 
is no assurance that man will not find another form of govern- 
ment more pleasing to him. It does seem clear, however, that self- 
determination implies a decision based upon the will of the peo- 
ple in the group and that, therefore, some means should be 
provided by which the people can express their will. 

Other difficulties stand in the way of finding criteria for judg- 
ment. In view of the current tendencies in the United Nations to 
take law lightly, one can hardly believe that rules of law could 
be laid down for the satisfaction of claims based on self-determi- 
nation—though decision by law might be much more satisfactory 
to the claimant. The decisions made by the U.N. will doubtless 
be political ones; and the only hope for just and reasonable solu- 
tions must therefore depend upon the attitude of member states. 
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That hope must remain slight indeed, if their delegates continue 
to make the extravagant, impractical and irresponsible claims 
which have so far characterized the debates—claims which do 
not at all consider the needs of the community of nations, or even 
the welfare of the peoples concerned. 

Another great difficulty is to be found in the striking historical 
fact—commented upon by Lloyd George and others in connec- 
tion with the 1919 settlement—that when a group has main- 
tained a claim for self-determination and struggled under that 
banner to independent national existence, it immediately aban- 
dons the principle for which it struggled and seeks to ingurgitate 
any accessible claimant to the same right. This autophagous 
tendency can be illustrated from Napoleon, from Prussia, from 
Poland; Hitler called upon the principle to justify the unifica- 
tion of all Germans; the Soviet Union employs it today for propa- 
ganda against the West. It can also be illustrated, unfortunately, 
from the recent actions of Asian states with whose claims to in- 
dependence Americans have had deep sympathy. India marched 
her armed forces into Hyderabad even while the Security Coun- 
cil was hearing the plea of the latter for protection, and in the 
face of the legal right of the princely states (under the India In- 
dependence Act of 1947) to remain independent if they wished; 
she rejected arbitration which had been promised under the 
Stand Still Agreement, promised a plebiscite which was never 
held, and drove out Hyderabadi from their offices, property and 
jobs. Hyderabad is now the center of Communism in India. The 
pressure is being applied also in Kashmir, where the opposition 
of Pakistan makes the absorption slower; and she is reaching out 
now for Portuguese and French territories. This is inconsistent 
behavior for an outstanding champion of self-determination and 
anti-imperialism. 

In the case of Indonesia the inconsistency is both hers and that 
of the United Nations. The agreement establishing Indonesia as 
an independent state provided for a federation with autonomous 
parts, but Indonesia almost at once converted herself into a uni- 
tary republic. The group calling itself the Republic of the South 
Moluccas, deprived thus of its autonomy, claimed self-determi- 
nation; but Indonesia, forgetting her recent reliance upon that 
principle, denied the claim by force and is also reaching out for 
New Guinea. In the United Nations, the Security Council, which 
had turned a deaf ear to Hyderabad, labored diligently, in 
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the face of international law and Article 2, Paragraph 7, of the 
Charter, to achieve “self-determination” for Indonesia. Why one, 
but not the other? Of course an easy answer will be given to that 
question: Indonesia was a “colony,” whereas others were not. 
Only colonies can claim self-determination and the support of 
the United Nations. But the others, too, are human beings. It is 
most confusing to find the United States, which gave independ- 
ence to the Philippines and self-government to Puerto Rico, 
scorning Hyderabad, supporting Indonesia, and on the fence as 
to Tunisia. Now, on the edge of Central Asia, a new group calling 
itself Pakhtunistan lays claim to a third of the territory of Pak- 
istan; others will come along. 

It is sad that anti-colonial resentment should have so distorted 
a noble principle; and it is also understandable. But we can plead 
with those who feel this resentment to consider the consequences 
of their extreme demands; and we can plead with all states to 
vote in the United Nations with regard to some consistent prin- 
ciples, rather than in accord with the political opportunism of 
the moment. Perhaps the term “self-determination” should be 
dropped, now that the United Nations is called upon to do the 
determining, and we should think in terms of such separate prob- 
lems as self-government, independence, collective security, eco- 
nomic security and human rights—all in the framework of the 
safety and welfare of the world community. Peoples who, in the 
future, call upon the United Nations to give them control over 
their own destinies, invoking the right of self-determination, 
must be answered in terms of principles on which they can ed- 
ucate themselves in the hope that, when they have proven them- 
selves, the United Nations will support them. Surely it is time 
for the United Nations, and for its member states both large and 
small, to take a deep breath and examine the premises on which 
they are acting in these important matters. 


THE SUEZ: 
INTERNATIONAL ROADWAY 
By André Siegfried 


F all the great roadways of the world, the sea road to 
India via the Isthmus of Suez is probably the most im- 
portant, for it joins East and West, Asia and Europe— 
that is, the two most thickly-populated continents having the 
most ancient civilizations. The Isthmus itself, by virtue of its 
geographical position, has always been a focal point, but its 
greatest significance dates from the opening of the Canal, in 1869, 
at a time when Europe was triumphantly expanding, thanks to 
the industrial revolution and steam navigation. The rapid pace 
of industrialization could not have been kept up without access 
to raw materials from the uttermost parts of the earth and the 
opening of new markets for manufactured goods. And the intro- 
duction of America to the Far East in the twentieth century fur- 
ther enlarged the réle of this intercontinental route. If the Canal 
is blocked or its efficiency impaired the whole Western World 
is affected. 

As an intercontinental crossroad Suez is so important that 
the great World Powers must, of necessity, either establish a foot- 
hold in it or at least make sure of its availability to them. If I 
knew who was to be its master Io or 25 years from now, then I] 
should know who had mastery of the whole world as well. Renan 
was not far from right when he said in his welcoming speech to 
Ferdinand de Lesseps upon the latter’s admission to the French 
Academy: 


The great sentence, “I came not to bring peace, but a sword,” must have 
come often into your mind. Once the Isthmus was cut, it inevitably became 
a passageway, that is, a field of battle. So far, one Bosporus had made for 
quite enough trouble in the world, but you have created a second which 
overshadows it in importance, for it connects not merely two landlocked 
seas but all the great oceans. In the event of a naval war, this is the point 
which the contending powers would struggle most urgently to occupy. You 
have set your seal on one of the great battlegrounds of the future. 


The necessity of organizing exchanges between East and West 
is common to all ages, but the products exchanged vary from 
one period to another, and so do the means of transporting them. 
The Suez Canal is an important factor in the balance of civiliza- 
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tions, living standards, communications and trade. For this 
reason its significance is different today from what it was in the 
nineteenth century, when Lesseps conceived and built it. And 
there is an even greater difference between the present conception 
of East-West trade and that held in ancient times and the Middle 
Ages. 

In ancient Roman eyes, Asia was a fabulous source of riches 
and luxury. After Alexander the Great had swept away many of 
the dividing walls which separated one part of the Orient from 
another, trade on a truly international scale developed between 
three important centers of civilization: the Mediterranean, the 
Hellenistic Middle East and the Far East proper (India and 
China). The goods imported were luxury articles: perfumes, 
cloth, precious stones, spices and circus animals. Because Rome 
had little to offer in exchange (lead, pewter, glass and wine), 
she paid in gold for an unfavorable trade balance. Eventually, all 
the gold of the West found its way to Byzantium and India. 

In the Middle Ages, the trade balance remained approximately 
the same. Spices, china, aloe-wood, camphor, pearls and perfumes 
were exchanged for other woods, cloth, metals and fur. Merchants 
from Genoa, Venice and Catalonia went to Alexandria and Pelu- 
sium, where they met their Arab counterparts from all sections 
of Africa and Asia. Egypt was the great meeting-place. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, two events of 
capital importance transformed the face of the globe. First, the 
Turkish capture of Constantinople (1453) cut off the ancient 
routes to Asia. And, second, Vasco da Gama (1498) opened a 
new sea route, around the Cape of Good Hope, to India. As a 
result, the Mediterranean was changed, for three centuries to 
come, from a passageway into a blind alley. The world center of 
gravity was displaced toward the shores of the Atlantic and the 
Great Powers which bordered upon it. 

As long as the articles traded remained more or less the same, 
the Cape of Good Hope was a sufficient and preferable route. 
It was suited to sailing vessels and offered more security than 
the pirate-infested Mediterranean. But the relationship between 
Europe and Asia was radically changed when the industrial’ 
revolution came into full force and steam navigation swept the 
sailing ship from the seas. Industrialized nineteenth century Eu- 
rope was no longer content with Eastern spices and other luxury 
products; it needed raw materials for its factories, and foodstuffs 
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in wholesale quantities for an expanding population which it 
could no longer support. Its exports were transformed even more 
importantly: mass production goods, tools and machinery, all 
with a great appeal to an East roused by its new contact with the 
expanding Western economy. 

Now the Orient appeared in quite a different light, not as 
the legendary and marvelous region of the past but as a no less 
precious reservoir of cheap raw materials, and, at the same time, 
a market for the West’s increasing industrial production. A whole 
new system of exchanges came into being: Europe imported 
goods in the raw and sent them back manufactured. This was a 
healthy and mutually beneficial state of affairs, which made for 
nineteenth-century prosperity and all the benefits of free trade. 

Another result, felt from the end of the eighteenth century to 
the First World War, was the indisputable and uncontested power 
of the European nations, based on their industrial monopoly. 
This power was incorporated in a worldwide system, to all prac- 
tical purposes under British control. And along with it went a 
period of security in international relations and a system of free 
trade, utterly different from both the preceding mercantilism 
and the closed compartments of the present day. 


II 


Toward the middle of the nineteenth century, when the pas- 
sage from England to India via the Cape of Good Hope required 
140 days by sail and go by steam, a direct sea route between Eu- 
rope and India became increasingly necessary. The Canal was to 
reduce the time of a journey to India by almost one-half, and of a 
voyage to the Far East by almost one-quarter. Even before the 
Isthmus was pierced, the Peninsular and Oriental line took pas- 
sengers from England to Bombay by a combined sea and land 
route in 20 days, with transportation by rail between Alexandria 
and Suez. But freight still had to be carried around the Cape, and, 
according to Lesseps’ calculations, this traffic came to 9,000,000 
tons in 1869. The final factor needed to make an all-water route 
through a canal practical was the more complete development of 
steam navigation, for sailing vessels could not have coped with 
the windless waters of the Red Sea. Fortunately, the decisive 
victory of steam came in 1859, as the Canal was being cut. 

It is instructive, after so much time has gone by, to analyze 
the problem of the Canal as Lesseps saw it in 1854, when he ob- 
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tained permission to construct it from Mohammed Said, Viceroy 
of Egypt. This was a liberal century. In 1845 England had estab- 
lished the reign of free trade, and a few years later Napoleon III, 
in his turn, came under the influence of Richard Cobden. The 
economic ideology of the period tended toward large-scale inter- 
national exchanges, and it was generally thought that, following 
the British example, lower tariffs and the elimination of customs 
formalities would soon be the rule. Free enterprise was in style, 
and everywhere it gave continuous proofs of the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of capital, credit and competition. Lesseps was able to 
count on financing his project through a private company, to 
which savings from all over the world would contribute; and in 
that day of peace and limited wars he could be reasonably sure 
that in case hostilities did break out the underlying economic 
agreements would be maintained. There was widespread respect 
for international law then, and it was natural that the Canal 
should not be looked upon as the property of any single Power, 
but as an undertaking shared by all mankind. People were proud 
of the peaceful civilization which technical progress seemed to 
be bringing; they had wholehearted faith in it and never im- 
agined that there could be such a thing as regression, or that the 
new and dazzling scientific discoveries could be used to destroy 
civilization. This was a time when men made long-range projects, 
based on the assumption that stability was legalized and perma- 
nent, and that progress would be continuous. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps found himself in contact with an Egypt 
modernized by Mohammed Ali. This great sovereign had re- 
established order and created a nation, calling in European ex- 
perts and laying out a vast program of public works. Lesseps was 
on even closer terms with Mohammed Said, his successor. He 
knew that the Viceroy meant to follow in the footsteps of the 
founder of the dynasty, that he wanted the Canal built, and that 
he intended to fulfill the necessary conditions. No doubt Moham- 
med Said, and Ismail after him, preferred “the Canal to belong 
to Egypt rather than Egypt to the Canal,” but they maintained 
a strictly neutral attitude toward the Company charged with 
constructing it—that is, they proffered no nationalistic argu- 
ments to interfere with the work of the engineers or the adminis- 
trators. Lesseps never dreamed of asking for the establishment 
of a “Canal Zone,” or a special body of police under his control. 
He had no fear that the Egyptian authorities would violate his 
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contract with them, and indeed his only administrative vexation, 
which stemmed from the questioning of his right to employ fellah 
labor, was instigated not by the Egyptians but by a jealous 
England. Only in the twentieth century does violently anti- 
Western Egyptian nationalism appear. Lesseps never had to 
defend himself against anything of the sort, even in the time of 
Arabi Pasha. It must be admitted, of course, that before 1869 
the Isthmus was a stretch of desert, detached from the main body 
of Egyptian territory, even though Egypt’s political frontier was 
150 miles to the east. 

Under these conditions, Lesseps and Mohammed Said had 
no trouble in reaching agreement upon the fundamental idea of 
the enterprise. Its essential features, just as they exist today, are 
written into the original concession, signed on November 30, 
1854. The concession was a personal arrangement with “our 
friend, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps,” to whom was given full power 
to set up and direct a “universal” company for the piercing of the 
Isthmus and the exploitation of a Canal between the two seas. 
The adjective “universal,” as applied to the Company, shows how 
free of any national bias it was intended to be. Rates were to be 
the same for all countries, with no chance for any one of them to 
obtain a special favor. The concession was made for a period of 
99 years from the opening of the Canal. This means that it will 
terminate in 1968, when the Egyptian Government is to replace 
the Company, paying a sum, to be fixed by arbitration, for the 
installations and equipment. 

Lesseps’ real difficulties were neither technical nor financial 
(as turned out to be the case in Panama), but political—a quite 
different kind of political difficulty, however, than the Company 
and the interested Powers are up against today. The example is 
again instructive. In spite of the solemn declaration of the found- 
ers that the undertaking was international in character, Eng- 
land was profoundly mistrustful and feared that under cover of 
the slogan of aperire terram gentibus France was trying to obtain 
a monopoly of communications between Europe and Asia. In 
spite of the fact that Lesseps sought to raise his capital of 200,- 
000,000 francs by public subscription, English hostility, insti- 
gated by Lord Palmerston, continued to the very end. The 
principles of availability to all and complete neutrality were not 
enough to suit the British Prime Minister, and Lesseps’ attempt 
to obtain an international guarantee of neutrality was unsuccess- 
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ful. Evidently England would be content with nothing less than 
a privileged position, asserted by reason of the fact that English 
traffic would be the Canal’s mainstay. 

One year after the opening, when Lesseps received a triumphal 
reception in London, The Times gallantly wrote: 

M. de Lesseps has come to a country which did nothing for the Suez Canal, 
but which, since the opening, has sent more traffic through it than all the 
other nations of the globe combined. This country supplies most of the money 
which will be paid in dividends to the shareholders. May this be a compensa- 
tion for whatever errors we may have made at the start. 


Indeed, in the period 1870-80, 76 percent of the total tonnage 
was under the English flag, and France, which came next, had 
only 8.3 percent, while the United States, which had supplied up 
to 10 percent of the traffic going around the Cape, was insignifi- 
cantly represented. Having been outstripped by France in the 
creation of the Canal, England proceeded to make up for lost 
time, first by buying out the 177,000 shares held by the Khedive 
Ismail, and thus entering the Company’s administration; and 
second, by effecting a military occupation of Egypt in 1882, 
which gave her effective rule over the country, the Isthmus in- 
cluded. As a result, the neutrality of the Canal took on a peculiar 
character which to some extent still prevails. 

Contrary to general belief, the purchase of Ismail’s shares did 
not give England control of the Company, which had 400,000 
shares outstanding; but with Lesseps’ consent she achieved 
minority representation on the Board of Directors, on a basis of 
friendly and loyal codperation. The English occupation of Egypt 
seriously modified the Company’s position, however, since the 
Khedive no longer held the reins. Temporarily, at least, England 
accepted a status of neutrality, but at the same time she intended 
to take advantage of the privileges gained by military occupa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, France all the more strongly 
desired an international covenant of some kind, and one was 
eventually adopted, under the name of the 1888 or “Constanti- 
nople” Convention. 

The principles set forth were largely, but not entirely, based 
on a presupposition of neutrality, or to be more exact, of “free 
use.” The Canal was to be kept open, in war as in peace, to war- 
ships and traders alike; no fortifications were to be built and 
no blockades allowed. The Khedive’s Government, with, if 
necessary, the support of the Ottoman Government, to which it 
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owed allegiance, was to insure the observance of these rulings. 
The validity of the Convention was not limited to the duration 
of the concession, but was indefinite. Obviously, by virtue of the 
military occupation England was the actual guarantor, as the 
signatories to the Convention saw quite clearly. 

This system functioned until 1920 and the application of the 
Versailles Treaty. During all the period which we have surveyed, 
it was England’s chief interest to keep the waterway to India 
open. But as a trading Power, England was equally concerned 
with the free and regular movement of communications among 
the continents. During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the 
freedom of the Canal was respected even by the belligerents, as 
it was during the Italo-Turkish war of 1911; even though the 
Canal was on Ottoman territory, Turkey did not oppose the 
passage of 12,400 Italian soldiers and three warships. This was 
a truly notable occurrence, and from it we can judge the respect 
accorded to international agreements in those days. In this re- 
gard the twentieth century has fallen far behind its predecessor. 


III 


In other words, up until 1914, a nineteenth century atmosphere 
prevailed. But in more recent times the problems of a waterway 
to India via the Mediterranean have changed their complexion. 
Middle-Eastern oil is a new and important factor in trade, while 
such modern weapons as the airplane and submarine have en- 
dowed war—whether hot or cold—with a degree of insecurity 
unknown in the past. The Cape route suddenly seems less vul- 
nerable and has regained something of its former favor. 

Since the Second World War, the political map of Asia has 
greatly altered. An independent India has slipped out of Eng- 
land’s hands, while Communist China has abandoned the West 
entirely. In the days of European, or rather British, hegemony, 
India’s tariff policy was determined in London and that of China 
through the International Customs Union, headed by the Eng- 
lishman, Sir Robert Hart. More than 500,000,000 people were 
removed from the economic domain of the West when this sys- 
tem ended, while everywhere in the Far East there was a flare-up 
of nationalism, rendered excessive by the fear of a return to sub- 
servience. We forget that, during the nineteenth century, the 
world was a sort of international mercantile republic, with Eng- 
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land at its head, in which business affairs were incontestably 
controlled by white men of European strain. An efficient ad- 
ministrative machine functioned, and guaranteed the stability 
and security of exchanges between the continents. The people of 
this period considered such a state of affairs normal and perma- 
nent. It seemed to them only logical that non-Europeans should 
deferentially accept their advice and instructions when it came 
to building or controlling vast enterprises of public works. When 
Lesseps dealt with the Egypt of Mohammed Said or Ismail, 
these things were taken for granted. Now the whole atmosphere 
has changed and every problem has to be examined from a dif- 
ferent angle. 

Since 1913 the tonnage carried through the Suez Canal has 
grown to an extraordinary degree: from 24,678,000 tons in the 
last prewar year to 83,448,000 tons in 1952. And its make-up is 
quite different from what it used to be. In 1913, traffic from north 
to south came to 11,320,000 tons, or 44 percent of the total; in 
1952, it waS 22,001,000 tons, or only 26 percent, whereas traffic 
from south to north has increased from 14,455,000 tons in 1913 
to 83,448,000 tons in 1952. The character of north-to-south traffic 
has not changed for it is still composed of manufactured or semi- 
manufactured goods, mostly machines, railway equipment and 
tools, all directed to countries in the process of industrialization. 
Although traffic from south to north has considerably increased 
in volume, it still consists mainly of raw materials. In 1913, raw 
materials came to 45 percent and foodstuffs to 31 percent, with 
5 percent of manufactured and semi-manufactured goods and 19 
percent miscellaneous. In 1952, manufactured goods represented 
7 percent, foodstuffs fell to 5 percent and raw materials came to 
86 percent; but oil made up 83 percent of the raw materials and 
74. percent of the total. The extraordinary decreases in volume 
and degree of foodstuffs are due to the population crisis of an 
Asia which cannot feed itself, and the increase in oil is, of course, 
a result of the sensational development of the Middle-Eastern 
oil fields (in which the loss of Abadan passes practically un- 
noticed). The excess of oil and oil products indicates an unhealthy 
situation, which the construction of pipe-lines leading directly 
to the Mediterranean should, to some extent, allay. Still, it is a 
fact that oil is the main commodity in south-to-north trade. In 
view of the decisive réle played by oil products in. both peace 
and war today, the freedom and security of communications 
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through the Canal is becoming more and more important for 
Europe and for the United States as well. 

The largest part of the tonnage is under the British flag—33.3 
percent of the total in 1952. Even so this represents a great 
falling-off from the figures of 51.4 percent in 1939 and 76.1 per- 
cent between 1870-80. England still uses the Canal a great deal 
more than any other nation, and is therefore the Power most di- 
rectly interested, from both a political and a commercial point 
of view, in its efficient functioning. Until 1939, hardly any traffic 
went under the American flag (0.15 percent of the total). The 
Second World War brought a considerable increase, however, 
and in 1952, 7.3 percent of the tonnage traveled under fhe mere 
can flag; indeed, if we count the American share in what is nomi- 
nally Panamanian, Honduran and Liberian traffic, it is 17.1 
percent. American imports through the Canal were 6,1 56,000 tons 
in 1952—largely oil and manganese; exports (amounting to 
4,079,000 tons) were mostly grain (on the way to famine-stricken 
India) and petroleum products. The United States is present, 
now, in the Near East with an accumulation of economic and 
political interests. As a result, no problem concerned with the 
Suez Canal can be solved without American coéperation. 


IV 


There are two sides to the military problem of the waterway to 
India: the question of the defense of the Canal, and of the main- 
tenance of free passage through the other seas and straits along 
the route. The whole situation has radically changed since the 
First World War, for the Mediterranean background is not what 
it was at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Although England still has nominal control 
of the Isthmus and the road to India, her position is precarious, 
and the whole sytem calls for revision. 

The Constantinople Convention still stands, or rather, the 
principles which it implies hold good; but it has undergone im- 
portant modifications. According to the text of 1888, the Otto- 
man Government, which then held sovereignty over Egypt, was 
supposed to enforce the Convention, but England, by virtue of 
military occupation, was in actual control and has been ever 
since, under a different title. Article 152 of the Versailles Treaty 
transferred to England the powers given to the Sultan by the 
Convention. And it is on the basis of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
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of 1936 that England occupies the Isthmus. After passing in 1914 
from the status of a vassal to Turkey to that of a British pro- 
tectorate, Egypt in 1922 acquired self-government and has been 
intolerant of foreign military occupation ever since. In October 
1951, Egypt abrogated the 1936 Treaty, but England still oc- 
cupies the Isthmus and will not consent to withdraw until the 
present makeshift arrangement is superseded by a stable agree- 
ment guaranteeing the safety of a route which is indispensable to 
her status as a World Power. For the Canal is still a vital link in 
Britain’s system of communications. And it must be admitted 
that British control has served the other users of the Canal well; 
thanks to the tradition of “fair play,” there has never been any 
discrimination. 

If it seems impossible, as things now stand, for the British will 
to prevail, it is because Egypt’s insistence upon complete inde- 
pendence is buttressed by a surge of anti-Western feeling among 
all the Arab states. In 1882, there was, to be sure, the nationalist 
movement of Arabi Pasha, but Iraq, Pakistan and Syria did not 
exist, and neither did the United Nations through which they 
can now seek international support. The importance of the area 
where the Canal is located is more crucial than ever. There are 
trouble spots all around, and its security is vital not only to Eng- 
land but to the whole Western World, the United States in- 
cluded. 

The two world wars have taught England that the hostility 
or even the hostile neutrality of a single one of the Mediter- 
ranean Powers can endanger the safety of the Canal. Any enemy 
that has a foothold on this narrow, winding body of water, so 
admirably suited to ambush and intrigue, can close it; indeed, 
to this end, control of the military installations (which England 
has never lost) is not necessary. The enemy can exercise a veto 
right, at least upon commercial traffic, and make passage im- 
possible without an armed raid or a minor naval battle. Twice, 
in the course of the last wars, England has revived Vasco da 
Gama’s abandoned route around the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
longer and more expensive, but safer, at least comparatively, 
from attack by airplanes and submarines. Can it be that Palm- 
erston was right, after all? Certain Englishmen have wondered. 
In 1926 Sir John Marriott said in the House of Commons: 


Looking back after a considerable lapse of time, I am not sure that the 
British statesmen who opposed the Suez Canal from the point of view of 
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both diplomacy and power were not right . . . If the Canal had never been 
pierced we might find ourselves in a stronger position today. And if this is 
true, how necessary it is for us to keep the route around the Cape and to see 
that the African coast, to both East and West, is free of foreign domination! 

This point of view has its limitations, however. Even in time 
of war the Suez route must be kept passable for warships at least, 
if not for mercantilism. And the Isthmus cannot be considered 
merely a passageway; it is an advanced position in the defenses 
of East Africa, West Asia and the Indian Ocean. The question 
is no longer one merely of the Canal, but of a strategic military 
base on the Isthmus where arms and armies can be concentrated. 
It serves the function of a hinge rather than a passageway. 
Neither Britain nor the United States can possibly withdraw 
from the Isthmus, any more than they can withdraw from the 
Mediterranean basin. But the nature of its defense must be 
changed to fit the political developments in Egypt, and also to 
fit the new techniques of war. For instance, the Isthmus might 
be protected, even without occupation, from a string of surround- 
ing points: Cyprus, Cyrenaica and Kenya. It might be possible 
to set up an inter-Allied defense group, with Egypt as one of the 
partners. All these things are problematic, but the problems 
must be resolved if the security of the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean is to rest on a concord among Egypt and the Western 
Powers directly concerned. For it is no longer a strictly Anglo- 
Egyptian matter. Of course, England is not merely a “brilliant 
second” in a policy where the United States is concerned. But 
since the defense of the air and sea ways joining the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans and the Far East is at stake the American interest 
is very strong. The United States cannot arbitrate between Great 
Britain and Egypt. Her position is not that of an arbitrator but 
of a fellow member of the great Western alliance. 

In the time of Lesseps and indeed up to the Second World War, 
the completely free movement of traffic through the canal was 
never questioned. The first article of the Convention of 1888 
established “free use of the canal in time of war as in time of 
peace,” and the Company assured it. But, since the recent war 
in Palestine, the Egyptian Government has claimed a right to 
stop tankers on their way to Israel. This is a violation both of 
the original 1854 concession and the Convention of Constanti- 
nople, which is still valid; but protests by the other Powers have 
not caused the Egyptians to desist from their abuse of the Con- 
vention. They justify their action by Article 10 of the 1888 Con- 
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vention, which states that other provisions of the Treaty “shall 
in no case occasion any obstacle to the measures which the Im- 
perial Ottoman [read Egyptian] Government may think it nec- 
essary to take in order to insure by its own forces the defense of 
its other possessions situated on the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea.” It was under the pretext of self-defense and the preserva- 
tion of law and order that the Egyptian declarations of May 15 
and 18, 1948, introduced the inspection of ships in Egyptian 
ports and the confiscation of goods destined to an enemy. We 
may argue that according to Article 11, the measures provided 
for in Article 10 “are not to prevent free use of the Canal.” To 
which the Egyptians may in turn reply that they respect the idea 
of “free use” and that they object, not to the passage of ships, 
but to cargoes containing contraband goods sent to a hostile 
Power. Of course, this is a specious interpretation, for the free 
passage of a ship has no meaning unless it includes the passage 
of its cargo as well. Neither the Ottoman Government, in the 
course of the Italo-Turkish war, nor the Allies in 1914 and 1940, 
had recourse to any such arguments in order to twist to their ad- 
vantage the text of an agreement truly international in spirit. 

Actually, “free use” is threatened the very moment the Power 
through whose territory the Canal runs ceases to recognize the 
principle of the equal rights of all users. Here the problem of the 
Canal is a complex one, and military occupation of the Isthmus 
is no solution. For it is a question of defending the Canal not so 
much against outside invasion as against Egyptian undermining 
of the basic principles on which our system of world communica- 
tions reposes. Even in the hands of a man as intelligent as Gen- 
eral Naguib, the Egyptian Government does not seem to under- 
stand that although the Canal passes through Egyptian 
territory it has an essentially international character and can- 
not be run in any other than an international spirit. If British 
control, arbitrary as it may have been, was for so long accepted, 
it is because it impartially respected the rights of all users. Is 
there a chance that a strictly Egyptian control would work the 
same way?! If we judge this unlikely, then obviously some sort 
of international control must be set up, in agreement with Egypt. 
And this means that the principles which inspired the original 
concession must be solemnly restated. 

Here we have one of those “essential liberties” without which 
Western civilization ceases to be itself. Can anyone imagine the 
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Republic of Panama doing what Egypt has done? What would 
be the reaction of the United States? Egypt’s sovereignty over 
the Isthmus (and let us not forget that before Lesseps’ time the 
Isthmus was no more than a desert) would be a precarious one 
if she were to use it in order to impede the functioning of a piece 
of international machinery so essential to the whole world. Nei- 
ther Lesseps nor his immediate successors could have foreseen 
any such situation as the Canal is in today, for the international 
atmosphere of their time was infinitely more civilized than that 
of ours. The negotiations presently necessary in order to guaran- 
tee free use are infinitely more complex than those of the past, 
for they bring into play international sensibilities of a much more 
delicate kind. There is a world of difference between the psy- 
chology of Mohammed Said or Ismail and that of General Na- 
guib, who is pushed by almost hysterical nationalistic forces. Is 
it really an advantage for Egypt, we may ask, to be geographi- 
cally located at such an important center of communications? 
Actually, the position is fraught with perils as well as with re- 
sponsibilities. In the past, Egypt has been fortunate enough to 
be guided through its hours of crisis by first-class statesmen. 
Now the need for such statesmen is greater than ever. 


v 


The Western Powers, looking into the future, wonder what 
will be the fate of the Canal in 1968, when the original concession 
will expire. It would be foolish to hazard any prophecies at this 
moment, for we have no idea what aspect the question will as- 
sume. What will conditions be in Egypt and the Near East? 
What will be the strength of England and France? What balance 
will there be among the oceans and continents, or, in other words, 
what will be the respective strengths of the United States and 
Russia? Will not India and China have something to say? The 
future régime of the Canal depends on an answer to all these 
questions. One thing is certain, however: there will be a struggle 
between Egypt and the users of the Canal, with the former aim- 
ing at complete mastery and all the advantages that could be 
derived therefrom, and the latter preoccupied with the mainte- 
nance of a satisfactory service. The Egyptian Government would 
be naive to suppose that it can take over a piece of machinery 
with such an essentially international function without assuming 
any obligations in return. The Powers which rule the seas 15 
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years from now will insist upon having their say in regard to 
tolls, general procedure and managerial efficiency. A new con- 
cession may be given to the present Company or to another 
newly formed, but even if the Egyptian Government itself insists 
on taking possession, it will be called upon to provide an adminis- 
tration both technically adequate and respectful of the rights 
of international transit. 

From both these points of view, the present Company has been 
beyond reproach. In its relations with shipping firms, it has al- 
ways tended to lower its rates and in general to behave less like 
a commercial enterprise than like a public service. In the same 
way, even during these last years of the concession, it has con- 
scientiously kept all the equipment of the Canal in good order. 
Seven improvement programs, undertaken since 1870, have in- 
creased the dimensions of the Canal and thus enabled it to meet 
the demands of sensationally increasing traffic. 

The great international services of Panama and Suez have 
functioned so regularly that we have almost forgotten the con- 
ditions essential to their maintenance. We have not stopped to 
think that Western personnel (European at Suez and American 
at Panama) have kept everything up to standard—a standard 
derived from a combination of Western engineering technique 
and nineteenth century economic liberalism. If the management 
of the Suez Canal is to pass into other than Western hands, then 
the new managers—if they want to make themselves acceptable 
to the rest of the world—must give proof of the administrative 
efficiency and devotion to liberal principles of trade which have 
built up the incontestable superiority of the West during the 
past century. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
PIVOT OF PEACE AND WAR 
By W. Gordon East 


HE Mediterranean region has always played a conspicu- 

ous part in history. Alike in prehistoric, ancient and medie- 

val times—in peace and in war—high civilizations and 
great political activity characterized it. It is not one of those re- 
gions, like prewar Germany and the present Soviet Union, whose 
concentration of population and economic resources is great 
enough to make it a political base for a bid for world mastery. It 
engages the interest of the Great Powers, notably the great naval 
Powers, because of its political disunity and weakness, and its 
geographical location and character. Only once in history—in the 
heyday of the Roman Empire—did all the Mediterranean lands 
form one political unit. 

In modern times, with the decline of Turkish and Spanish 
power, and in a world which had become “oceanic” in its rela- 
tionships, Britain intruded her sea power into the Mediterranean 
to suppress piracy, to protect her commercial interests, to help 
maintain the balance of power in Europe, and to defend her 
territories east of Suez. Certainly Britain made good use of the 
geographical opportunity presented by the Mediterranean-Red 
Sea short route which flanked or pierced great desert obstacles and 
linked the two most populous and civilized regions of the Old 
World—Europe and monsoon Asia. It was possible for her to ex- 
ploit this opportunity, among other reasons, because the entries 
from the Atlantic Ocean and the Arabian Sea were restricted and 
thus easily controllable, because island groups in the Mediter- 
ranean provided necessary ports of call and bases; and, not least, 
because the African flank of the Mediterranean and the desert 
coastlands of the Red Sea offered few political or naval dangers. 

But today, when so much has changed politically both inside 
and outside the Mediterranean basin, it does not follow auto- 
matically that the part which this sea played for Britain in the 
past is the one it should now play for the American-led Western 
World. The place of the Mediterranean and Middle East in 
British defense policy was seriously questioned before the Second 
World War, and though their réle in the defense policy of the 
West has been much discussed it has never been clarified. We 
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must remember that this continuous waterway is made up of two 
unequal and distinct parts, which until 1869 perforce functioned 
separately—the Mediterranean proper and the Red Sea—the 
two tenuously linked at the Suez isthmus. And while the present 
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defense policy of the West, expressed above all in the formation 
and activities of NATO, assigns unmistakable functions to the 
Mediterranean area, policy in respect of the complementary Red 
Sea-Middle East area remains obscure. 
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The scale and nature of the political changes wrought since 
1939 must be recalled, because they help to define the practical 
problems. Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy together only nar- 
rowly failed to dominate the Mediterranean, and the former won 
control of the inner Black Sea basin. When they were destroyed, 
the Soviet Union emerged as the danger to world peace and the 
catalyst of Western defense planning; and the Soviet Union, 
beyond the Turkish Straits, is the chief Black Sea Power. Along- 
side Britain, driven by the stream of events, the United States 
found itself in 1945 in control of the whole Mediterranean and 
Middle East areas. France, which had occupied a powerful posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean in 1939, was greatly weakened by 
1945; she had been deprived of her emplacements in Syria and 
Lebanon, which became independent states in 1944, but was still 
in control of vast territories in Africa; today the routes across the 
western Mediterranean provide her with the vital links with 
French North Africa. 

Britain’s relationships to her overseas territories have also 
changed greatly. Although most of these are still within the Em- 
pire and Commonwealth, so many have ceased to be controlled 
from London that it is necessary to reassess Britain’s defense re- 
sponsibilities and her facilities for carrying them out. India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon have assumed Dominion status and taken 
full control of their foreign policies; and Burma opted for com- 
plete independence of the Commonwealth. Thus Britain lost not 
only the principal base which made her a formidable Power in 
the Indian Ocean, but also a strong support to her position in 
the neighboring Middle East. The termination of the Palestine 
mandate, the withdrawal, now in progress, from her condomin- 
ium with Egypt in the Sudan, and the expected withdrawal from 
the Suez Canal zone are also basic facts which must affect plans 
of defense both for the British Commonwealth and for the whole 
Western World. 

And there are other well-known changes around the shores of 
the Mediterranean, of course, including the revolutionary advent 
of the state of Israel and the creation of an independent Libya in 
place of Italian North Africa. Trieste remains under Anglo-Amer- 
ican occupation on the tense Italo-Jugoslav frontier. Many, but 
not all, of the Mediterranean countries share a new political and 
military allegiance under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 
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II 


Given a world of changing political attitudes and forces, in 
which air mastery invites new geographical evaluations, it is 
clearly necessary to reéxamine the political interests which focus 
on this sea and the assumptions on which they rest. Britain’s 
interest in the Mediterranean began as early as the sixteenth 
century with the Levant trade, which helped to establish good 
relations with the Turkish Empire, the principal territorial Power 
in the eastern basin. For three centuries the sea was a useful field 
of political and military operations for her. In the western basin 
naval pressure could be exerted against France and Spain. In the 
eastern basin sea power, supplemented at times by military 
forces, was effectively applied at two points and for two distinct 
purposes. On the one hand, by supporting Turkey, especially 
in the area of the Turkish Straits, Britain sought consistently in 
the nineteenth century to thwart Russian expansion and thus to 
preserve the balance of power in Europe and Asia. On the other, 
as the failure of Napoleon’s attack on Egypt in 1798 showed, 
Britain could defend India, at long range, in Egypt, mainly by 
naval superiority. The maintenance of naval forces in, or avail- 
able for, the Mediterranean and Red Seas contributed to Brit- 
ain’s political independence, commercial progress, imperial unity 
and security, and stature as a World Power. Nor was this policy 
merely national and self-interested. Greek independence, the 
unification of Italy, the liberation of Arab peoples from Turkey, 
the creation of the Jewish national home in Palestine and of the 
present Libyan state were all in some sense by-products of Brit- 
ish naval power and political initiative in the Mediterranean 
area. It can also at least be claimed that—as Captain Mahan ar- 
gued—the application of naval power there, as in other waters, 
contributed to peaceful international relations. 

It should not be thought that naval control of the Mediter- 
ranean by Britain was either easily or continuously held. Physi- 
cally it depended on the possession of a few well-selected bases, 
of which some remain: Gibraltar, taken in 1704 and ceded by 
Spain in 1783; the Maltese Islands, which voluntarily joined 
Britain in 1800; Aden, originally leased to the East India Com- 
pany in 1839; and Cyprus, leased to Britain by Turkey in 1878. 
But these small footholds would scarcely have proved adequate 
but for two powerful supports: political control of Egypt from 
1882 until 1936, of which the military base in the Suez Canal 
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zone marks the last vestige; and a skilful diplomacy which pro- 
duced allies and neutrals within the Mediterranean basin. In- 
deed, Britain’s delicately poised position there seemed at times 
untenable: in 1893-94, when war with France and Russia ap- 
peared imminent; in 1935-37, when Mussolini was waging war 
in Abyssinia and talking of mare nostrum; and in 1940, when, 
with the fall of France, Italy joined Germany in World War II. 

These dangers were met successfully, but they raised a broad 
strategical problem. Is the Mediterranean a vital link in British 
imperial defense, to be preserved at all costs? Have developments 
in the art of war, notably aircraft and rocket projectiles, under- 
mined the efficacy of naval warfare in such confined waters? Can 
this sea be virtually closed to merchant shipping by the air forces 
of peripheral land Powers aided by submarines? Is the Suez Ca- 
nal really defensible from all likely forms of attack? Is the Medi- 
terranean-Red Sea only a “short cut,” and, if so, should it, in a 
major war, be abandoned in favor of the longer oceanic (Cape) 
route, where fewer hazards are to be expected? Do air routes 
across Africa dispense with this waterway as a direct route to the 
Middle East? In short, is the Mediterranean-Red Sea route a 
major factor in world politics or only a local convenience? 

The experience of World War II provides provisional answers. 
While France stood firm and Italy remained a nonbelligerent, 
z.é. until June 1940, use of the Mediterranean raised no diffi- 
culties. With the fall of France and Italy’s entry into the war the 
situation was worse than could have been envisaged: the sole 
factors favorable to British operations were the neutrality of 
Portugal, Spain and Turkey and the temporary availability of 
Crete and the Cyrenaica coast. Only shortcomings in the tech- 
nical equipment of the Italian naval and air forces—notably 
their lack of radar, aircraft carriers, and dive bombers armed 
with torpedoes, as well as their shortage of oil—made it possible 
to continue war there; and as a route for through traffic the 
sea was useless for some time. The epic struggle waged in the 
Mediterranean, costly on both sides, was virtually won, however, 
late in 1942, when Malta was not only relieved but again be- 
came a base for active operations. 

Various factors were essential for the success of this effort. 
Thanks to both military and naval action, control of the Red 
Sea approach to Egypt was never lost. Malta was supplied with 
fighter aircraft flown from carriers. The Takoradi air route was 
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organized across Africa; and, above all, a powerful base was 
created in Egypt, from which Libya was finally conquered by 
the end of 1942. While Hitler’s employment of submarines and 
torpedo-bombers had added greatly to the hazards of Mediter- 
ranean warfare, his strategical failures were probably the greatest 
cause of Allied success, for had he succeeded in carrying out his 
plan for the capture of Gibraltar in the winter of 1940-41, the 
gate to the Mediterranean nearest to the United States and 
Britain would have been closed. Had either Malta or Egypt been 
occupied, or had the Suez Canal been more than temporarily 
closed by enemy action, the sea would have lost much of its stra- 
tegical value. Actually the enemy was successful in only one of the 
critical sectors of the sea—the approach to the Turkish Straits 
—which he controlled largely by air power based on Greek terri- 
tory and the Italian Dodecanese Islands. In short, the Mediter- 
ranean seaway was preserved only with great difficulty to facili- 
tate the first Anglo-American invasion of Europe. 

Allied sea power, taking advantage of the peninsular character 
of Europe, thus made practicable the invasion of Italy; and 
Churchill argued that further advantage of this might have been 
taken by an invasion of the Balkan Peninsula. The “Mediter- 
ranean” school of strategists had justified its views, and the gran- 
diose strategy of the enemy, which would have outflanked the 
Allied position in the Mediterranean by a gigantic pincer move- 
ment directed toward the Middle East from the Caucasus and 
from Libya, came to nothing. This success contrasts with the 
failure of the Mediterranean strategists—“Easterners” they were 
called—in World War I. While the “Westerners” had then 
argued that only an all-out effort against the Germans in the 
West could win the war, the “Easterners” urged an attack on 
Turkey (then allied with the Central Powers) in the area of the 
Straits. This was attempted, but just failed to force the Darda- 
nelles in the Gallipoli campaign of 1915. 

These experiences offer some help in our present problems. 
In the defense of Europe, at least, the Mediterranean has a clear 
role, although a powerful and resolute enemy who had gained 
territorial bases on the sea could intervene with powerful effect 
against shipping. Some of the questions raised remain unan- 
swered, however, and to pursue them we must turn to the history 
of Russian political and military operations during the nine- 
teenth century. 
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III 


If only because her territories front the Black Sea, from the 
Danube delta to the coast of Georgia, the Soviet Union neces- 
sarily has political interests in the Mediterranean, and above all 
in the Straits which link these two seas. Yet they developed late, 
when Britain and France were well-established Mediterranean 
Powers. It was only in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
that Russia expanded southward to the Sea of Azov and the 
Black Sea, and set about building a Black Sea fleet. By the 
Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji in 1774 the Turkish Black Sea 
outpost of the Crimea was ceded to Russia, and it was then also 
that the Straits were forced open to her commercial navigation. 
Thereafter Russia’s relations with the Ottoman Empire, whose 
European and Asiatic territories flanked the Straits, were the 
prime factor in the so-called Eastern Question which engaged 
the continual attention of the European Powers. Either control 
of the Ottoman Empire by Russia, or its disruption, would have 
upset the whole balance of power in Europe; and now that the 
U.S.S.R. and the Turkish Republic have replaced the former 
Tsarist and Ottoman Empires, the problem in some measure 
persists, especially as concerns the Straits. 

Certain basic geographical facts lie behind these problems. 
The Straits consist of the narrow and winding Dardanelles chan- 
nel, which leads from the Aegean Sea to the Sea of Marmara, and 
the yet narrower and shorter Bosporus, which in turn links this 
sea to the Black Sea. The work of nature here has defined a criti- 
cal intercontinental area where land and seaways cross. Within 
the Straits stands the historic city of Istanbul—the Constanti- 
nople and Byzantium of earlier days. Situated on a hill by a 
natural harbor where the Bosporus enters the Sea of Marmara, 
Istanbul controls access between the Black and Mediterranean 
Seas. The capital in turn of two remarkably long-lived empires 
—the Byzantine (or East Roman) and the Ottoman Turkish— 
it was in itself so tempting a prize to imperialist ambitions that 
no Great Power could afford to let it fall to another. Further, the 
neighboring lands of the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor are 
the meeting places of political pressures generated by land- 
based military power and long-range sea power, and as the 
Ottoman Empire weakened they were bound to become areas 
of high international tension. In his well-known analysis of the 
political significance of the Heartland, Sir Halford J. Mackinder 
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showed how the strategic prize of Constantinople and the Straits 
has been in contest throughout history between Continental and 
Mediterranean Powers. Moreover, Istanbul is a key point on the 
land route from Central Europe via Iraq to the Persian Gulf, 
a potential path of imperial expansion which outflanks the Medi- 
terranean Sea—as Kaiser Wilhelm II, for example, was well 
aware. 

For legitimate reasons of defense Russia had perforce to keep 
a steady eye on these confined waters: they were and remain 
“keys to her house.” This did not, however, exclude territorial 
aspirations at the expense of Turkey. Russia might have profited 
greatly from the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, provided 
certain Balkan areas, the Straits included, fell safely into her 
hands; but other watchful Powers—Britain, Austria and France 
—had every reason to prevent this. Britain especially saw in Rus- 
sian control of the Straits a danger to her own Mediterranean 
position and to India. 

The Straits question engaged international attention con- 
tinually during the nineteenth century. While Turkey had ac- 
corded the right of passage to merchant ships of the chief mari- 
time nations, she held firm to her ancient rule which closed them 
to foreign warships, a rule essential to her survival as an inde- 
pendent state. At one time—in 1833—when British sea power 
was at a low ebb, Russian influence dominated at Constanti- 
nople. At another—in 1841—a workmanlike compromise, up- 
holding the Turkish view, was written into the public law of 
Europe, thanks mainly to Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy, backed 
by a newly-built fleet. The Crimean War of 1854-56 showed 
Russia how dangerous to her was the intrusion into the Black 
Sea of the sea power of Britain and France, in alliance with 
Turkey. In 1856 and 1878, settlements of the question of the 
Straits (which always eluded Russia’s grasp) veered in favor 
of Britain; but the Straits tended to remain, under interna- 
tional law, a zone of insulation between the Black Sea forces of 
Russia and the Mediterranean forces of the Western Powers. 
And this facet of the political geography of the nineteenth cen- 
tury suggests a conclusion still valid. The area of Istanbul and 
the Straits (like Korea, a meeting point of maritime and conti- 
nental power) is one of the pivots on which the wheel of peace 
and war turns. 


During World War I, when the Turks were at war with Russia, 
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Britain and France (but not with the United States), the 
Straits were fortified with German help, and Turkey was able 
to deny them to her enemies and to frustrate the efforts of the 
Western Allies to send help to Russia by this convenient route. 
But at the end of that war, Turkey was disrupted. The Allies 
hoped to neutralize the Straits under the authority of the League 
of Nations, but the success of Mustafa Kemal as leader of the 
Turkish Republic necessitated a different solution. By the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 they were demilitarized and left in 
Turkish hands, but when new dangers arose in the Mediter- 
ranean, especially from Fascist Italy, this Treaty was replaced 
(in 1936) by the Convention of Montreux. Ten states, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R. and Australia, were signatories.’ By implication 
Turkey was left free to fortify the Straits, full freedom was ac- 
corded to merchant shipping, and it was provided that in time 
of war, if Turkey was not a belligerent, warships of belligerents 
could not pass through the Straits; if, however, Turkey was a 
belligerent, or if she were “threatened with imminent danger of 
war,” the passage of warships would be left “entirely to the 
discretion of the Turkish Government.” It is this provision of 
the Convention of Montreux which greatly disturbs Soviet sensi- 
bilities, and its importance needs no emphasis. 

By a direct approach to Turkey in 1946 the Soviet Union 
sought to revise this convention in a way which would transfer 
control of the Straits to her hands. Her proposal—that defense, 
control and use of the Straits by warships should be the con- 
cern solely of the “Black Sea Powers”—was tantamount to re- 
asserting the position temporarily won in 1833 by the Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi. But this Soviet démarche failed (as did the 
Soviet claim to trusteeship over Tripolitania in 1947). The 
Montreux Convention, however, expires in 1956, unless renewed; 
prior notice of two years is required for its “denunciation.” 


IV 


The interest of the United States in the Mediterranean area, 
which finds powerful expression in the political and financial 
support of Italy, Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia, military guar- 
antees, and the maintenance in these waters of its Sixth Fleet, is 
a legacy of World War II. Before that war the Mediterranean 


1 The signatories were Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Australia, Japan, Greece, Rumania, 
Turkey, the U.S.S.R. and Jugoslavia. Italy signed the Convention in 1938. 
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had no particular importance to the United States, although 
it was the scene of occasional American activity; a United States 
squadron was kept there during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, for example, and took part in the suppression of piracy 
along the North African coast. The foundation of the American 
University at Beirut was an interesting cultural enterprise in 
the Levant. At the end of the century, during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, the United States came to appreciate the strategical 
importance of the Suez Canal. American warships operated in 
the Mediterranean during World War I and an American Naval 
Mission was stationed in the Adriatic from 1918 until 1921. 
Later—from 1928 onward—American oil companies, and indeed 
the State Department, intervened in the Middle East to secure 
oil interests or concessions—in Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrein and Saudi 
Arabia. Americans found themselves there in commercial rivalry 
with Britain, which had aided national movements against Tur- 
key and then assumed administrative control of many areas. 

But none of these earlier considerations accounts for the pres- 
ent large-scale American commitments in the Mediterranean 
theater. The challenges of German and Japanese armed might, 
developments in the art of war, and the consequent weakening 
of the defensive value of the flanking oceans—no longer domi- 
nated as in the nineteenth century by British sea power—and the 
Overseas interests and responsibilities which attach themselves 
to great political power, help to explain the present American 
policy which seeks defense by economic and military codperation 
with states near to areas of likely conflict. 

It seems clear that American foreign policy in the Mediter- 
ranean area was at first determined by the logic of events rather 
than applied as part of a preconceived plan. American interven- 
tion in North Africa in 1942—Operation Torch—brought Amer- | 
ican armed forces into the Mediterranean when the assault which 
they would have then preferred—an invasion of France—was 
too hazardous a venture. By 1944 there were nearly 1,000,000 
American troops, as well as the Sixth Fleet, in the Mediterranean 
area. Jointly with Britain, the United States found itself in 
1945 in a controlling position from the Western Mediterranean 
to the Middle East. As French influence and power in this area 
declined and as Britain reduced her commitments, the United 
States projected material aid, influence and power into the Medi- 
terranean area under the symbols—beneficent to Europe but 
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disquieting to the U.S.S.R.—of Marshall Aid, the Truman Doc- 
trine and NATO. 

This policy has given practical effect to the realization that 
Mediterranean Europe, linked by the sea, is Ridgway’s right 
flank in the defense of Europe. It has achieved notable successes 
marked by the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in NATO, the 
support of Tito, and the recent military agreement among 
Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia; and an American military and 
economic agreement with Spain is pending. But, as readers of 
Foreign Affairs were reminded not so long ago,’ it is to the abrupt 
edges of regional pacts that attention should be focussed. One 
edge is marked by the Jugoslav-Italian frontier of tension in 
Istria, where a militarily weak gap makes vulnerable not only 
Trieste but the whole of north Italy. The other edge flanks the 
Middle East from Syria to Egypt, a politically unstable and 
militarily vulnerable region where Western defense policy is 
faced with difficult and far-reaching decisions. For it must be 
clearly recognized that the geopolitical value of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea has hitherto rested on the British control of Egypt, 
junction of sea routes from the outer oceans and passageway 
between them. Associated with the British position in Egypt, 
reduced now to the base in the Canal zone which may before 
long be abandoned, were the special positions held also by 
Britain in Iraq (under a treaty of 1930) and in Jordan (under 
a treaty of 1947). British withdrawal from Egypt and the Sudan, 
taken together with her withdrawal from Palestine and India, 
and the loss of French emplacements in Syria and Lebanon, 
raises urgently the question of the role in Western defense of that 
large region which we oddly call the “Middle East.” 

Before grappling with this question, however, let us review the 
main functions of the Mediterranean area proper in Western 
defense and note the territorial bases available for performing 
them. The fleets of NATO, which rule its waters, have at their 
disposal the many mainland and insular bases and harbors of 
Britain, France, Italy, Greece and Turkey—all member states. 
Since Spain, like Egypt, occupies so outstandingly important a 
position in relation to the Mediterranean—her territories border 
both ocean and inland sea and command both sides of the Strait 
of Gibraltar—it is not surprising that the United States has been 
at pains to seek an agreement with her. With air bases in Spain 

2“Fisenhower’s Right Flank,’ by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Foreign Affairs, July 1951. 
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and with the existing American establishments at Port Lyautey, 
Rabat, Casablanca and elsewhere in French Morocco, defense 
in depth will become available at the Mediterranean’s Atlantic 
entry. The United States is thus quietly writing a new page of 
history by replacing Britain as the principal guardian of the 
western gateway to the Mediterranean. As the use of this narrow 
seaway must depend increasingly on the air support from the 
land, it is advantageous that the new Libya, fronting the center 
of the basin, stands in friendly relations with the West. Only 
Albania—another delicate area in Italo-Jugoslav relations— 
constitutes an outlier of the Soviet world on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. But in war, peacetime maps sometimes need 
rapid revision; there are weak spots—notably Istria, Macedonia 
and Thrace—at which a powerful continental enemy might 
quickly strike. 

The functions which are, or can be, carried out by NATO 
naval power in the Mediterranean may be briefly listed. This 
long, ready and mobile arm helps to defend vital objectives, 
such as the Strait of Gibraltar, and to apply the policy of con- 
tainment to potential aggressors. It provides a strong southern 
flank to the NATO forces in Western Europe, which occupy de- 
fensive positions determined more by political necessity than by 
military choice. Control of the Mediterranean seaway is indis- 
pensable to the efficient codperation of the member states of 
NATO, and links France with her important source of manpower 
and supplies in Africa. The possibilities in war both of flank at- 
tack from this sea and support to land operations exist so long 
as air-naval supremacy is held; such operations have been a re- 
current feature of Mediterranean warfare and owe their success 
in part to deficiencies in surface transport in many areas around 
the basin. The seaport of Trieste, which remains under Anglo- 
American occupation, has a striking strategical position where 
the Mediterranean projects farthest north into Europe; and, by 
way of Alpine passes, leads to the Middle Danube basin and 
Vienna, for which it was originally created. 

Moreover, naval control of the Mediterranean can, in some 
areas at least, gain prestige, no mean consideration. It provides 
the opportunity of winning friends and of diverting neutrals 
from hostile action. The Turkish Straits, one of the water gates 
to the Soviet Union, lead not only to its industrialized south, 
but also to the Caucasus regions. Then again the Mediterranean 
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provides the shortest route to the Middle East for both the 
United States and Britain. To the holders of this sea, in time of 
war, falls the trade in the many valuable commodities which its 
ports provide: oil, piped to the Levant coastlands, iron, copper 
and chrome, fertilizers and foodstuffs; control of these waters 
makes possible economic warfare generally, and maritime block- 
ade in particular. And lastly, since Africa is virtually an island 
and contains large areas dependent politically on West European 
countries, its defense, and all that this implies economically and 
strategically for its defenders, rests primarily on air-naval su- 
premacy in the Mediterranean-Red Sea area. 


v 


But if Western defense in the Mediterranean area appears 
firmly grounded, it is weak and growing weaker in the Middle 
East—“the land of the five seas.” Although during the inter-war 
period Britain and France were strongly established in this area, 
their tenure of power in the face of nationalistic pressures has 
either ended or is waning. Britain’s position in 1939 was still 
sufficiently strong to enable her to create in Egypt a powerful, 
elaborate and highly-organized base for the defense not only of 
Egypt but of the whole Middle East. In retrospect the British 
positions in Egypt, Jordan, Palestine and Iraq would appear to 
have served more than a narrowly British Commonwealth inter- 
est in the war against the Axis Powers. It is now open to dis- 
cussion whether this costly defense commitment in the Middle 
East is strategically justified in the best interests of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, even if it can still be maintained. 
No other base in the Middle East can possibly be as efficient as 
one in Egypt® where the Suez Canal zone, accessible to shipping 
from both the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, commands the single 
invasion route into Egypt from the Levant coastlands. The loss 
of this linchpin of the British Middle East defense position must 
inevitably weaken its remaining defense footholds in Jordan and 
Iraq. The practical possibility of preserving the Canal from all 
likely forms of attack also appears more than doubtful, and 
though loss of its use would not be disastrous to the base it would 
be serious. 


8 It is Egypt, not merely the Canal, which makes the base so important. In World War II 
it provided a large labor force and repair center as well as airfields, railroads, headquarters 
and ports. 
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In short, although it may take time to adjust thought to such 
a fundamental reorganization of the British defense system—if 
time is allowed—it would seem sound British policy to build 
up defense in depth, as some military experts have long argued, 
in and around the Indian Ocean, behind the shores of which lie 
two-thirds of the area of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
There the Gulf of Aden and the narrow Red Sea entry could be 
secured from nearby British territories; Kenya, linked with West 
Africa by air routes and roads, might be made a base for supplies; 
while the Persian and Ormuz Gulfs might be held with the aid of 
outlying defense positions in Iraq. For this the codperation of 
Pakistan, India and Ceylon would be most desirable. Such a de- 
ployment of forces would impose on an aggressor from the north 
the weakness of lengthened lines of communication through difh- 
cult country, shield the oil fields of Iraq and the Persian Gulf, 
and utilize the facilities provided by command of the sea for the 
movement of men and matériel to required points. 

Such a change in the geography of British defense organiza- 
tion, which might in any case be enforced by events, has its clear 
implications for the United States. Americans must necessarily 
have pondered the questions whether, and to what extent, their 
own foreign and defense policies were at times underwriting the 
waning imperialism of Britain. A delicate and careful analysis 
would be necessary to explore these questions, and the concept 
“imperialism” in its more decent modern dress would need evalu- 
ation. But the power vacuum that would be created by the 
British withdrawal from Egypt would not easily be filled. De- 
fenses, now barely strong enough for their possible tasks, would 
become inadequate. While Turkey, set between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, may appear a substantial obstacle, both 
Persia on her eastern flank and the Arab states to the south re- 
main areas of political and military weakness, exposed to the 
Soviet Union’s sharpest weapon, ideological infiltration. The co- 
operation and bases which are necessary if the Middle East de- 
fense gap Is to be filled are not to be easily obtained, in some at 
least of the states associated under Egypt’s leadership in the 
Arab League. Recollection of American support for the new Is- 
rael, with which, in their view, a state of war still exists, desire for 
revenge against Israel and fear of her expansion, distrust of alli- 
ances with Great Powers, the aspiration for full independence in 
countries whose faith and culture are alien to those of the West, 
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unwillingness to incur Soviet hostility by defense arrangements 
that will be deemed provocative in Moscow, predilection for neu- 
trality—all present a stern challenge to Western diplomacy. 

If the age of miracles has not passed and if Stalin’s heirs were 
actually thinking of peace and not merely talking about it, the 
Middle East, east of Egypt, might be made the test case in an 
attempt at settlement between the U.S.S.R. and the West. Here 
nature has provided a spacious and largely desert frontier of 
separation between the Soviet Union on the one hand, and Africa 
and the Indian sub-continent and ocean on the other—an area of 
ancient cultures and historic interest as also of poverty and ill- 
health despite its oases of Western industrialism. Here, in a 
dream world of sanity, the rich oil resources could be exploited 
not only for consumers within the dollar and sterling areas. West- 
erners and Russians would agree to leave these Middle Eastern 
peoples free to develop in their own ways, with such financial and 
technical aid as they were willing to accept and able to absorb. 

But pending the miracle, the broad strategical problem per- 
sists, and it is primarily an Anglo-American problem. Complete 
withdrawal from British positions in the Middle East would 
leave the eastern flank of NATO’s Mediterranean position ex- 
posed to land attack and threaten the loss of the Suez Canal pass- 
way; available forward defenses would exist only in Turkey, Jor- 
dan, Cyprus, Crete and Tripolitania. To hold the area in strength 
for adequate defense clearly requires the collaboration of the 
Arab States and Israel, and the provision of bases in their terri- 
tories. But if this cannot be achieved, or alternatively, if its 
achievement is found not to justify the outlay involved, we may 
well give careful attention to the Iskanderun area of southeastern 
Turkey, which is covered seaward by Cyprus and commands the 
historic invasion route into Syria; and to Israel, which has dem- 
onstrated her ability to defend herself at least from local enemies 
and could potentially provide both Red Sea and Mediterranean 
ports and even a canal link between them. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE NEW PACIFIC 
By L. K. Munro 


N September 1, 1951, New Zealand, jointly with Aus- 
tralia, entered into a treaty of mutual security with a 
foreign Power, the United States. Great Britain was not 

a party to the pact, commonly known as the Anzus Treaty. The 
new alliance is a practical recognition of the defense require- 
ments of the two Dominions and an earnest of their determina- 
tion to defend themselves against any future aggression, in con- 
junction with the United States, the strongest Power in the 
Pacific. The Treaty is unprecedented in the history of the British 
Commonwealth, but it does not weaken, and is not intended by 
any of the parties to weaken, the existing close ties of affection 
and interest between Great Britain and New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. In particular, it will not detract from the close military, 
naval and air liaison among these three members of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Indeed, the average New Zealand citizen does not regard the 
Anzus Treaty as one made with a Power which he would describe 
as foreign. To quote from a speech of General Smuts delivered 
in 1934, “There is a community of outlook, of interests, and per- 
haps of ultimate destiny between the Dominions and the U.S.A. 
which in essence is only the first and most important of them.” 

New Zealand realized that it was the path of wisdom to give 
the Japanese a generous treaty of peace and not seek a vindic- 
tive settlement. Nevertheless, the New Zealand Government, 
with the Australian Government, felt strongly that the resurgence 
of Japanese militarism is possible. Because of that possibility 
both Australia and New Zealand considered that while they were 
justified in agreeing to a lenient treaty of peace with Japan, they 
were entitled to an undertaking by the United States that if Ja- 
pan again launched an aggressive war in the Pacific, the United 
States would come to their aid. We in New Zealand were anxious 
to secure ourselves against any aggression in the Pacific, whether 
from a resurgent and militaristic Japan or, what is certainly of 
equal importance, from Communist disturbers of the peace. 

New Zealand’s Minister of External Affairs, Mr. T. Clifton 
Webb, has rightly said that the most important provision in the 
Treaty is the one which declares that an attack in the Pacific on 
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any of the three parties constitutes a common danger to all, and 
consequently each one pledges itself to come to the other’s aid 
in accordance with its constitutional processes. The parties have 
established the Anzus Council “to consider matters concerning 
the implementation of the Treaty.” 

The strategic importance of the Treaty is emphasized by the 
foresight of a great American: “. . . we must instantly move to 
save Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, and New Caledonia, and we 
had to make certain of the safety of Australia itself... . we 
simply had to save the air lifeline through Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, and Hawaii. . . . Our base must be Australia, and we 
must start at once to expand it and to secure our communica- 
tions to it. In this last we dare not fail.” These are the words of 
Brigadier-General Eisenhower, as he then was, in an official re- 
port written by him on December 14, 1941, for General Marshall. 
His observations concerning American interests in the event of 
aggression in the Pacific have an enduring significance for New 
Zealand and Australia. 

As Secretary Dulles, who negotiated both the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the Anzus Treaty for the United States, correctly 
pointed out in February 1952: 


In one sense this Treaty merely formalizes a fact which all the world 
knows, namely that each of our three countries would consider that an armed 
attack upon the other would endanger its own peace and security and that it 
would act accordingly. That fact has been proved in two World Wars when 
we were fellows in arms. However, it is useful to declare publicly and for- 
mally our sense of unity, so that no potential aggressor could be under the 
illusion that any of us stands alone in the Pacific area. 


And he continued, “The Treaty will, I hope and believe, have 
by-products beyond the formal contemplation of the Treaty it- 
self. It will, I hope, help to bring about greater unity of policy in 
the Pacific between the United States and the Commonwealth.” 
It is to be observed that Mr. Dulles refers to the Commonwealth 
as a whole, not solely to New Zealand and Australia. 

The New Zealand Government is aware that Great Britain 
has shouldered heavy military obligations in Europe and else- 
where; as Mr. Webb said in October 1951 during the debate on 
the Treaty in the New Zealand House of Representatives, “It 
would not be fair to ask her to come and commit herself in the 
Pacific when she has committed herself in the Middle East.” It 
is surely wise for New Zealand to enter into military arrange- 
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ments with the United States and Australia for the preservation 
of peace in the Pacific, thus lightening Britain’s burden. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom was kept fully informed of the 
negotiations for the Treaty and warmly welcomed it as a valu- 
able reinforcement of the security of all the members of the Com- 
monwealth and as complementary to the understanding and mu- 
tual support existing between the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Treaty is indeed an example of one of those regional or- 
ganizations sanctioned by the Charter of the United Nations. 
The Anzus Council is authorized by the Treaty to maintain a 
consultative relationship with states in the Pacific area which 
are in a position to further the purposes of the Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the Pacific. There is thus an ex- 
press provision for full consultation with interested Powers. 
Great Britain, who is responsible for the defense of Hong Kong 
and Malaya and administers such territories as the Solomons and 
the Fiji group, is obviously an important Pacific Power. The 
United Kingdom is and will be kept fully informed of all plans 
and developments under the Treaty. 

The Treaty is not in itself a Pacific pact, but, as Mr. Webb said 
on February 27, 1953, “only one of a series of Pacific defense ar- 
rangements, in conformity with the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter.” Thus, it should be remembered that there is a se- 
curity pact between the United States and Japan, and a mutual 
defense treaty between the Philippines and the United States. 
These are valuable beginnings which should be strengthened be- 
fore their extension is considered. Moreover, it is to be noted that 
Five Power military discussions on defense problems affecting 
Southeast Asia were held at Honolulu in April of this year as 
part of the routine process of military liaison among the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. The Anzus Council must necessarily be concerned to en- 
sure that Southeast Asia should prepare for its effective defense. 
And in a significant statement to the House on April 28, 1953, the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. S. G. Holland, declared 
that the Government “would welcome Britain being added as a 
party” to the Treaty, and that in his opinion the solution of the 
problem would be found in the development of the Five Power 
discussions. Meanwhile, the United Kingdom was being advised 
on every development under Anzus. 
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II 


If Britain’s independence and strength are essential to the 
survival of the free world, then the defense of New Zealand 
against invasion and the maintenance of her sea communica- 
tions with Britain are interests that New Zealand shares with all 
free people. The suggestion that the Anzus Treaty represents a 
weakening of New Zealand’s ties with Great Britain shows a 
complete misapprehension of her history, and of her position in 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. Although New Zealand 
is a little larger than England, Scotland and Wales together, she 
has a population of only 2,000,000. Her importance and influence 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, of which she is, under 
the Crown, an autonomous member, stem from many factors. 
Owing to a benign climate and a most efficient system of agricul- 
ture, New Zealand is able to send to Britain quantities of butter, 
cheese and meat without which the United Kingdom could not 
feed her citizens in peace or war—twice as much meat, for ex- 
ample, as Britain gets from both Australia and the Argentine. 
Her soldiers, moreover, have won a reputation as good fighting 
men in two world wars. There are approximately 2,000 New Zea- 
land troops in Korea at the moment. Though this may not seem 
a large number, it represents one out of every thousand of her 
population—a proportion that few other members of the United 
Nations can equal. 

From her remote position in the southwest Pacific New Zea- 
land has to send her products to Britain over a very long route, 
and a great proportion of the manufactured goods she requires 
are imported across the oceans. And in war her forces must be 
transported great distances to the scene of battle. Thus geo- 
graphical considerations have had a considerable influence on her 
foreign policy, and always will have. But, of course, a nation’s 
foreign policy is not determined by any single factor. Dr. Nicholas 
Mansergh has pointed out that New Zealand’s attitude to Brit- 
ain has been conditioned by the origins of her people, by the 
smallness of her population, by her geographical isolation, by 
the nature of her economy and by her history. And of these vari- 
ous factors he rightly puts the origins of the people at the top of 
the list. 

The population of New Zealand is overwhelmingly Anglo- 
Saxon; 93 percent of the inhabitants have British or Irish an- 
tecedents. Of the remainder, only 1 percent were born in other 
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foreign countries, and 6 percent are Maoris. It has been said that 
the Colony provided “the nearest approach attained to success- 
fully accomplished intention in colonization”—a rather clumsy 
phrase meaning, in simple English, that in 1840 and afterward 
those who founded New Zealand took every care in the selection 
of emigrants. Not that there are no dissenting voices! One of 
the most famous founders of the Colony, Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, remarked in 1849: “The whole emigration to Upper Canada 
and New Zealand furnishes no instance of the ultimate settle- 
ment of a gentleman’s family with satisfaction to themselves and 
their friends at home.” Be that as it may, a great many families 
of English and Scottish blood were among the early settlers in 
New Zealand, including many from middle-class families experi- 
enced in government and the professions, and the fact was re- 
flected in her politics. It has been said that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the standard of debate in the New Zealand 
House of Assembly was not outrivalled in the Empire. 

The character of the early colonists and their profound affec- 
tion for Great Britain, against whom they had none of the ill 
feeling nourished by those who had been transported to some 
colonies, and the complete dependence on Britain in matters of 
trade and defense linked New Zealand very closely to the mother 
country and have had a deep and continuing influence. Indeed 
to this day when a New Zealander speaks of going home, he fre- 
quently means that he is proposing to take a trip to the United 
Kingdom. 

It is true that there have been and are New Zealanders ready 
to criticize the survival of a “mother and daughter complex” in 
the relations of the Dominion to the United Kingdom, but even 
though a more independent outlook developed in the thirties of 
this century, the close kinship with the British plays a part of 
overwhelming importance in New Zealand’s view of international 
relations. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that even 
in the nineteenth century New Zealand was unwilling to make 
the strongest representations to Downing Street in the realm of 
Pacific affairs. A New Zealand historian, Dr. J. C. Beaglehole, 
hardly exaggerates when he puts the matter thus: 


It is a mistake . . . to regard this country as traditionally the most uni- 
formly and unthinkingly loyal of all British dominions or colonies. . . . New 
Zealand, in common with the generality of colonies, either in the old empire 
of the Atlantic seaboard or in the new empire the world over, throughout 
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most of its history has had no difficulty in reconciling a high degree of devo- 
tion to the person of the ruler with a great capacity for assailing the deeds 
and motives of the ruler’s constitutional advisers. 


New Zealand’s politicians of the nineteenth century, Sir Julius 
Vogel in particular, were aware of the agricultural prospects of 
the two islands and of the significance of their strategic location, 
and they nursed visions of a Pacific federation of all the southern 
islands led by New Zealand and including Fiji, Tonga and Sa- 
moa. The federation was to be an integral part of the British Em- 
pire, and thus New Zealanders would be the “custodians of the 
British imperial tradition in the south seas.” 

In 1884 Vogel took part in an inter-colonial conference called 
by Australia, whose various governments were concerned over 
German aspirations in New Guinea. The Colonial Office de- 
scribed Sir Julius Vogel as “the most audacious adventurer that 
perhaps has ever held power in a British Colony.” Indeed, Vogel 
had more vision than the Colonial Office, which repudiated the 
attempt by Queensland to annex northern New Guinea. This ter- 
ritory fell into German hands and eventually, when the Japanese 
occupied it, became a dagger pointed at the heart of Australia. 

The Colonial Office likewise showed scant sympathy with 
Vogel’s proposal for the annexation of Tonga and Samoa and for 
their federation with Fiji. When Germany occupied Samoa in 
1884, Downing Street, anxious to retain the goodwill of Bis- 
marck, recognized the occupation and disregarded vigorous pro- 
tests from both Australia and New Zealand. It was not until the 
outbreak of the First World War that New Zealand rectified this 
error and seized Western Samoa. 

One of the country’s best known Prime Ministers, John Rich- 
ard Seddon, who held office from 1893 to 1906, was ready to fol- 
low in Vogel’s footsteps. On his way to London in 1897 he called 
on President McKinley and informed him of New Zealand’s in- 
terest in Hawaii. London, however, took no notice of his repre- 
sentations on this subject and two years later the United States 
annexed Hawaii. In 1891, however, London had approved New 
Zealand’s annexation of the Cook Islands, and in fairness to 
Downing Street it should be said that in 1874 Britain had yielded 
to pressure from both Australia and New Zealand and annexed 
Fiji. The Colonies were given no voice in the administration of 

1“New Zealand,” edited by Horace Belshaw. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1947, Pp. 292. 
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the Fiji group and, not unnaturally, refused to share in its cost. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, and indeed until 1935, 
New Zealand governments accepted the principle that Great 
Britain had the right to decide foreign policy for the whole Em- 
pire. Men of the stature of Vogel and Seddon made the strongest 
possible representations to Downing Street on occasion, but they 
always finally accepted its decisions. They were well aware that 
the Royal Navy was the guardian of New Zealand’s long line of 
communications with England and, not content to accept its pro- 
tection passively, New Zealand contributed a battleship to the 
Grand Fleet. In 1909, a proposal for a separate Dominion Navy 
was firmly rejected. The attitude of New Zealand politicians was 
summed up in the phrase, “One sea, one navy, one empire.” It 
was only in 1921 that the New Zealand naval forces were offi- 
cially designated as the New Zealand Division of the Royal 
Navy, a title changed to that of Royal New Zealand Navy in 
1941. 

A distinguished Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward, suggested 
an Imperial Federation in 1911, animated by the desire to have 
some influence in the formation of British foreign policy. His pro- 
posal for federation was the very antithesis of separatism, but he 
had to bow to the dictum of Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, 
who stated categorically that high policy—foreign policy in su- 
preme issues, affecting all the members of the Empire—remained 
and must remain exclusively in the control of the Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom. “That authority,” Mr. Asquith said, “cannot 
be shared.” 

Even the events of the First World War, in which New Zea- 
land’s contribution in blood and money was so high in propor- 
tion to her population, did not weaken her adherence to the prin- 
ciple of imperial unity, or, in particular, to the idea of a common 
imperial foreign policy. The Government did not regard its sepa- 
rate signature to the Treaty of Versailles as a step towards 
greater independence, either constitutionally or in the determi- 
nation of foreign policy. When, in the Chanak crisis of 1922, Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed action to halt the Turks, the New Zea- 
land Government offered, immediately and without consulting 
Parliament, to send a contingent to the Middle East. In 1925 
Prime Minister J. G. Coates thus explained New Zealand’s réle 
in imperial affairs: 

The method that has been adopted is just this. The British Government 
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carry on the negotiations. We . . . express our opinions quite definitely. If 
the Government . . . think that arrangements under consideration are likely 

. not to be in the interests of New Zealand, we say so. But if after that it 
is decided to go ahead, we say to the British Government, after knowing all 
the facts of the case: “Very well, if that is the arrangement to be made, we 
are prepared to stand by it.” 


This readiness on the part of New Zealand to follow Britain, 
after saying her piece, was, I reiterate, the product of kinship, of 
the realization that geographical isolation made British protec- 
tion necessary, and close economic association. 

A change in the attitude of the New Zealand Government 
towards the formulation of foreign policy came with the acces- 
sion to power of the Labor Government in 1935. There occurred 
no weakening of the ties between Great Britain and New Zea- 
land. The Labor Government was as loyal to the throne as any of 
its predecessors, and even though it embarked on new methods of 
trade through bulk selling of primary products and import li- 
censing, it was no less anxious to maintain close economic ties 
with Great Britain. The Labor Government was, however, con- 
vinced that wars arise from economic causes and can be pre- 
vented by creating economic security for all nations. It took a 
strong line against the appeasement of Italy in the Abyssinian 
crisis. Its views are best explained in the words of the Right Hon- 
orable Walter Nash,? New Zealand’s first Minister in Washing- 
ton, former Minister of Finance and now Leader of the Oppo- 
sition: 

If, in the days before Munich, the attitude of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment on specific issues differed from that of other governments, it was simply 
because New Zealand firmly believed that for small and relatively defense- 
less nations collective security through the full and effective application of 
the League Covenant offered the best and only guarantee against aggression. 
. . . Mistakes were, no doubt, made; but it is true, nevertheless, that as 
early as 1936, New Zealand imposed an embargo on the export of scrap iron 
to Japan, that at Geneva and elsewhere she gave her strong and unequivocal 
support to China’s successive appeals for enforcement of the Covenant, that 
as late as May, 1939, New Zealand formed one-half of a minority of two 
which favored the principle of collective aid to China in her resistance to 
Japan, and that still later in 1940, she protested vigorously at the closing 
of the Burma Road. 

New Zealand took the lead in arranging a Pacific Defense Con- 
ference in 1939 and, as Mr. Nash says, from the moment war 


2 “New Zealand: A Working Democracy,” by Walter Nash. N. Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1943, D. 271-2. 
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broke out in Europe her defense policy was based on the assump- 
tion that Japan would attack. 


These facts [he wrote] are mentioned not in any spirit of commendation 
of New Zealand’s past actions and policies since her voice has, after all, been 
a very small voice in the councils of the nations, but for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that small nations, equally with big ones, may often have something 
to say that is worth listening to, worth paying attention to, even, perhaps, 
worth acting on. These small voices—and there are many besides that of 
New Zealand—may well express useful ideas and progressive trends of 
thought that will prove valuable in the task of reconstruction which lies 
ahead. The magnitude of the task will be such as to tax the capacity and the 
ingenuity of the wisest leaders. Neither Britain nor America, nor any other 
great power, can claim a monopoly of wisdom and inspired leadership. China 
and India, the Philippines and the Netherlands, New Zealand and Australia 
will each have a significant contribution to make and their contributions will 
be very much needed when the time comes for facing the problems of a 
“New Pacific.” 


When war broke out in September 1939, there was no doubt 
where New Zealand stood. Her Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, 
spoke decisively: “Where Britain goes we go, where she stands, 
we stand.” Evidence of New Zealand’s status as a sovereign na- 
tion is supplied by her separate declaration of war, which was 
made without reference to her Parliament, although Parliament 
subsequently and unanimously approved the Cabinet’s action. 
The declaration, while an example of the exercise of sovereign 
power, thus emphasized New Zealand’s unity of purpose and ac- 
tion with Great Britain. 


Ill 


Weighty considerations of geography and mutual interest 
have naturally brought Australia and New Zealand into the 
closest relations. It is true that they have sometimes approached 
their common problems from a different angle, as when New 
Zealand decided in December 1942, at the request of Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, to leave her Division in the Middle 
East, while Australia thought best to bring her forces back to the 
Pacific. Special factors distinguished Australia’s case, but New 
Zealand’s decision is strong evidence that, when the occasion re- 
quires, she can look beyond the Pacific and recognize vital inter- 
ests in areas like the Mediterranean. 

In January 1944, Australia and New Zealand signed an agree- 
ment, generally called the Canberra Pact. This document en- 
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visaged codperation in defense and in the organization of peace, 
and in particular the application of the principle of trusteeship 
to the peoples and territories of the Pacific. New Zealand was 
the first Power to accept that principle under the Charter of the 
United Nations and to apply it to the Territory of Western Sa- 
moa. Her administration of the Territory is both an earnest of 
her devotion to the ideas of the United Nations and of interest 
in the progress of the peoples of Polynesia towards self-govern- 
ment. The Canberra Pact was supplemented at the instance of 
New Zealand and Australia by the Six Nation Agreement, estab- 
lishing the South Pacific Commission, an advisory body to the 
six governments administering dependent territories in the Pa- 
cific south of the Equator. The United States recently proposed 
the extension of the scope of the Commission to include the 
American trust territory of the Pacific Islands and also Guam, 
and the other member governments agreed. 

Since the very earliest days of colonization there have been 
close relations between the United States and New Zealand. 
There were colonists who believed that eventually New Zealand 
would gravitate towards the United States. Fox, who was Prime 
Minister of New Zealand in 1870, disturbed the British Foreign 
Office by suggesting that the New Zealand and American Gov- 
ernments should confer directly and not through London on the 
question of admission of New Zealand wool to the American mar- 
ket free of duty. There was talk in 1869 and 1870 of the secession 
of New Zealand from the Empire and of independence or acces- 
sion to the United States, but events proved that this was only 
talk and superficial talk at that. The New Zealand Parliament 
made plain the country’s intention to remain within the Empire, 
and the Governor declared: “Even those who five months ago 
were all agog for separation from England and annexation to the 
United States are now loyal again.” 

In the twentieth century the average New Zealander dis- 
played a much greater awareness of the significance of events in 
Europe than of those in Asia. If Manchuria was ignored, the im- 
portance of the Middle East and of North Africa was understood. 
One of the two life lines in the flow of New Zealand’s primary 
products overseas lies through the Suez Canal. She is always 
concerned that this trading route should remain open, and is 
therefore vitally interested in any political unrest that occurs in. 
the countries near the Canal. In the First World War New Zea- 
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land troops were for some time stationed in Egypt; thousands 
fought at Gallipoli and a considerable force in Palestine. And in 
the inter-war years the danger of Mussolini’s ambitions in Abys- 
sinia was quickly perceived and the Government refused to rec- 
ognize the King of Italy’s title as Emperor of Abyssinia. 

But it took the attack on Pearl Harbor and the terrifying on- 
rush of the Japanese forces through Malaya and Indonesia down 
to New Guinea and Guadalcanal to make many New Zealanders 
realize that they were very much a Pacific people, that the Far 
East was the Near East for them—and that it lay, not at their 
back door, but at their front door. The onslaught of the Japanese 
immediately brought the United States and New Zealand close 
together. New Zealand’s military forces were then engaged in the 
Middle East, and Britain was unable to afford effective defense 
for the Pacific—a fact proved with brutal suddenness after the 
fall of Singapore. Of necessity, it was the United States which 
then protected New Zealand and Australia from Japanese ag- 
gression. 

Thousands of American troops came to New Zealand in 1942 
and 1943, received their training there, and left to fight magnifi- 
cently for the liberation of the Pacific. Naturally, therefore, we 
came to know Americans as individuals, and to understand 
something of the American outlook. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment showed its awareness of the necessity for forging close rela- 
tions with the United States by establishing a legation at Wash- 
ington, later to become an embassy. 

The country is proud of its contribution in goods and services 
to the value of more than $280,000,000 made to the United 
States forces in the Pacific during the war. Besides maintaining 
land, air and naval forces and furnishing equipment and supplies, 
camps, warehouses, hospitals and ships, New Zealand largely fed 
the American forces sent from her shores to the Pacific, dispatch- 
ing to that area a quarter of her vegetables and apples, a seventh 
of her meat and a twelfth of her dairy produce. The whole of the 
Pacific needs in butter was met by rationing in New Zealand, 
without reducing the quantity sent to the United Kingdom. 

By deciding to leave her Division in North Africa, New Zea- 
land proved her traditional interest in the Middle East and her 
awareness that in a world war the fate of a small country can be 
decided in a far-off area. But she was fully committed to trans- 
ferring all her troops to the Asiatic theater after the collapse of 
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Germany, and would have done so if Japan had not capitulated; 
as it was, New Zealanders took part in the occupation of Japan. 
The Government attached the greatest importance to the terms 
of the treaty of peace with Japan, fully appreciating the argu- 
ment of Mr. John Foster Dulles that a weak and impoverished 
Japan could create a power vacuum in the Far East which might 
be filled by Communism. New Zealand accordingly became a 
party to the Japanese Peace Treaty. The accession to power of 
the Communists in China, closely aligned as they are with Soviet 
Russia, is one of the most significant events in the history of Asia 
and the Pacific. New Zealand continues to recognize the Na- 
tionalist régime in Formosa and regards the Anzus Treaty as one 
of the defensive outworks erected against the expansionist tend- 
encies of Communist China. 


IV 


Controversy over whether Asia or Europe is more vital to the 
countries of the Pacific is sterile. These regions are interdepend- 
ent. New Zealand has vital interests in both and does not believe 
that the problem of guarding against aggression should take the 
form of a conflict for priority between the two areas. Obviously, 
my country would not be a party to the Anzus Treaty unless we 
were ready to play our proper part in the maintenance of peace 
in the Pacific. On the other hand, our ties with Great Britain, 
our interest in the Middle East, and the necessity of preserving 
our line of communication make European affairs very important 
to us. It is not surprising therefore that we have dispatched a 
unit of our Air Force to Cyprus and have agreed to participate 
in the proposed Middle East defense organization. 

Lenin said that the road to Paris lies through Calcutta and 
Peking, and Communists show their awareness of this by doing 
their best to drain British resources by insurrection in Malaya 
and French resources by the continuous fighting in Indo-China. 
If the forces of France and Vietnam were overwhelmed, the 
countries of Southeast Asia would be exposed to a deadly peril, 
fraught with menace to Australia and New Zealand. No one is 
inclined to underrate the significance of Communist imperialism 
in Asia. But there is also a road to Paris across the Elbe and the 
Rhine, and it would become a shorter and more convenient one 
if it were not well guarded. 

Conversely, again, there is need for creating economic condi- 
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tions that contribute toward peace in the East, as well as in the 
West. As one of the original signatories to the Colombo Plan, 
New Zealand has shown her recognition of the obligation suc- 
cinctly described by Mr. Webb: “If we wish to maintain our 
standard of living we must bestir ourselves to raise the standard 
of living of others less fortunate than we are.” The plan aims at 
raising the standard of living in the countries of South and South- 
east Asia, where present poverty is a threat to peace everywhere. 
New Zealand’s agricultural system is one of the most efficient 
in the world, and we can help the countries of Southeast Asia in 
their problems of rural development. Although we have a pop- 
ulation of only 2,000,000, and our resources are therefore limited, 
the Government has promised to provide $2,800,000 a year dur- 
ing the first three years of the plan, with the sole restriction that 
this sum should be devoted to agreed-upon projects, which are 
to be placed high in the scale of priorities of the recipient coun- 
tries. In addition, we shall provide training, experts and equip- 
ment to the value of $1,120,000 over the first three years of the 
scheme, and have offered to provide $700,000 as our first year’s 
contribution for economic assistance to Ceylon, preferably for 
financing a dairy-farming scheme. 

Economic assistance will also be given to Pakistan and India, 
with whose magnificent soldiers the New Zealand Division 
fought as comrades in North Africa in the last war—$700,000 to 
cover part of the capital cost of the All-India Medical Institute 
at Delhi, $700,000 to be spent on an irrigation scheme in Ba- 
luchistan, and a like sum to be placed in reserve for later alloca- 
tion. And, with Australia and Canada, we shall assist in the 
establishment of a livestock development and research farm in 
the Thal area of India. Scholarships are being provided to enable 
students from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and Borneo to 
study in New Zealand, and these young men and women receive 
a warm welcome. These are only a few examples of the practical 
interest shown by New Zealand in the prosperity of Southeast 
Asia and in the legitimate aspirations of the newly independent 
Asian nations. In particular, the Asian states of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon have been welcomed as free and equal partners in 
the British Commonwealth. 

William Henry Seward said in 1852, looking eastward from 
North America: “The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands and 
the vast regions beyond will become the chief theater of events 
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in the world’s great hereafter.” Evidence accumulates today of 
his prescience. Today the chief threat to the peace and freedom 
of this whole area comes from the effort of Communist imperial- 
ism to exploit conditions of weakness in Southeast Asia. To com- 
bat the Communist aggression and to prevent its further exten- 
sion, the free nations must do three things: first, strengthen its 
defenses, in regional groups and as part of the world organization 
of the United Nations; second, be prepared to fight if necessary; 
third, assist in the economic development of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia. 

New Zealand, an autonomous member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is committed to all three of these objectives. 
She is a member of the United Nations and a devoted adherent 
of the principle of collective security. Her men are now fighting 
for that principle in Korea. She has established a system of 
universal military training, and has military commitments in 
conjunction with Great Britain, Australia and the United States. 
She has entered into a treaty of alliance with the United States 
and Australia “whereby each Party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific area on any of the Parties would be dangerous 
to its own peace and safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses.” She is pledged to come to the assistance of any one of her 
allies who is the victim of aggression. She is playing her part in 
the economic development of Southeast Asia, under the Colombo 
Plan. 

We have come a long way since the day when the Treaty of 
Waitangi was signed in 1840 and the Maori people gave their 
allegiance to the Queen. Modern inventions have annihilated 
distance and made isolation a thing of the past. While as close 
to Britain as ever, we have become an ally of the United States. 
We see the web of our destiny woven in Europe, the Middle 
East and in Asia. As a democracy living in One World, we seek, 
within the limits of our resources, to discharge our responsi- 
bilities to those weaker than ourselves. Above all, we have 
learned the lesson that in a world confronted by forces dominated 
by an aggressive and wicked philosophy, the chief guarantees of 
survival are the unity and strength of all democracies. 


SPAIN IN WESTERN DEFENSE 


By Lawrence Fernsworth 


sure what part she can play in Western defense. The 

Spanish Chief of State, Francisco Franco, and the Portu- 
guese Prime Minister, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, issued a 
joint statement on April 15, 1952, declaring that the Iberian pen- 
insula was a single and indivisible strategic bloc and that this 
“implies the adoption of adequate measures to carry out a policy 
for the defense of both countries within the general framework 
of Western defense.” While the two leaders were holding their 
conference near the Portuguese frontier, United States and Span- 
ish military and economic experts were instituting discussions at 
Madrid for the purpose of bringing Spain into the scheme of 
Western defense. These were resumed in April of this year, fol- 
lowing the arrival of the newly-appointed United States Ambas- 
sador, James C. Dunn. Parallel discussions with Portugal were 
unnecessary since that country is a member of NATO. 

The geological accident which cuts Portugal off from the high 
Spanish tableland, plus other geographical and historical factors, 
have firmly established Portugal’s political separation from 
Spain. The recognition of the strategic unity of the two countries 
is nevertheless of prime importance to the military planners. 
Strategically Spain is a redoubt, a fortified castle in the European 
theater of war, if by this latter term is meant that part of Europe 
and the Atlantic lying westward of a line drawn from the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula to the Persian Gulf. Within that larger theater 
of war Spain is considered to be an indispensable stronghold in 
the Mediterranean operational area and a bridge between North 
Africa and the European peninsula. Though Hannibal used it for 
the invasion of Rome, it has in fact seldom served as such a 
bridge because of the natural barriers between it and the main 
body of Europe. But the increased range and effectiveness of sea 
power and especially of air power, to which labyrinthine moun- 
tains are no longer a formidable obstacle, have given Spain’s réle 
a new importance. 

One familiar with Spain may well understand why this land 
of castles is itself a vast redoubt in the eyes of the military plan- 
ners. It is hemmed in by great walls of mountains, and by the 


N* ONE doubts that Spain is part of the West, but few are 
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sea. Its sierras drop down to the coast, leaving only narrow strips 
of land between them and the water. Its interior is crisscrossed 
by mountain ranges with their deep valleys. The central area is 
a mountainous tableland covering two-thirds of the country. The 
average altitude of the meseta at the base of its mountains is 
2,000 feet. Highways and railways climb up and along precipitous 
sides of these mountains, like the paths of the native izards or 
wild goats. These are the geographical features that have kept 
the castle of Spain on the margin of European wars, except when 
armies have been invited to enter by elements within the castle 
itself. 

Even so, Spain’s position has made her a central factor in the 
struggle for Mediterranean power for more than 250 years. The 
War of Spanish Succession (1701-1713) was fought on the issue 
of whether Spain’s future kings should be Hapsburgs or Bour- 
bons. Although the Bourbons, members of the ruling family of 
France, held the throne, England cancelled this French advan- 
tage by the seizure of Gibraltar (1702) and of the Isle of Minorca 
with its magnificent, land-encircled, deep-water harbor (1708), 
and by so doing took a long step toward making herself the mis- 
tress of the Mediterranean. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) pro- 
vided that Spain should never form a political—and conse- 
quently a military—union with France. 

During the Napoleonic Wars Spain made the fatal blunder of 
becoming one of Napoleon’s satellites. She was coerced into ced- 
ing the Louisiana Territory to France (1800), and her South 
American colonies began slipping away. Nelson at Trafalgar 
(1805) broke the combined sea power of Spain and France, while 
Wellington helped the Spanish popular armies drive the French 
out of the country. Spain has never since been an important 
naval or military Power. Possession of Malta made England’s 
Mediterranean position so strong that she returned Minorca to 
Spain in 1802 in the peace of Amiens. 

Thus the Napoleonic War had the double effect of extricating 
Spain from her political entanglements with France, and of cast- 
ing her in the rdle of a neutral Power in European conflicts. But 
in this rdle she continued to be a vital factor in the Mediter- 
ranean equilibrium. Her neutrality during World War I was of 
utmost importance to the Allied Powers in preventing the entire 
Mediterranean area from being converted into an area of war. 
The intervention of the Axis Powers on the side of General 
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Franco during the late Civil War was an attempt to destroy this 
equilibrium. Republican President Don Manuel Azafia noted 
this when he said in a speech to his ministers at that time: “They 
have come to checkmate the Western Powers, both England and 
France, which have been interested in maintaining this equilib- 
rium, in the international political orbit of which Spain has re- 
volved for numerous decades.” Soviet Russia also entered the 
scramble to upset the traditional Mediterranean balance. 

During the Second World War, the Axis Powers hoped to 
make Spain a base of operations and thus to catch France and 
her allies in a trap between the Rhine and the Pyrenees; but their 
plan missed fire. 

What are the fundamental factors which help determine 
Spain’s present place in the strategy of Western defense? To 
what degree are her territory and her resources “a bastion of de- 
fense, a vital link in the lifeline of a free and peaceful Europe,” 
as the Commander of the United States Sixth Fleet, Vice Ad- 
miral John H. Cassady, said during the fleet’s courtesy visit to 
Spain early in January? Any attempt to answer the question 
must seek to estimate the rdle of Spain as a link between the Eu- 
ropean continent and North Africa; the likely strength and ef- 
fectiveness of Spanish land forces; the strength of the Pyrenees 
as a defensive barrier; and the strength and weakness of her com- 
munications, air bases (existing or potential) and harbors. 


II 


Historically, the military traffic on the Mediterranean sea 
route between North Africa and Spain has been almost entirely 
one way; and almost invariably the invaders have stopped upon 
reaching Spain. The Spanish peninsula has not been used as a 
causeway for passage to other parts of the Continent or its out- 
lying isles, such as Great Britain. Spain seems to have been more 
a cul de sac for overflows from Europe and incursions from Africa 
than a bridge between the two continents. A major reason for 
this is Spain’s peculiar geographical formation: her high central 
tableland, her maze of sierras and the barrier of the Pyrenees. 
The country offers no natural routes of traffic either between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, or between North Africa and 
the European continent. Her principal rivers either flow back 
into the Mediterranean or southward and westward in the oppo- 
site direction from Europe. 
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The earliest migrations to Spain without doubt came from 
Africa, perhaps over the true land bridge that existed before the 
Atlantic pushed through to the Mediterranean lake and formed 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The ancient Carthaginian and the later 
Arab-Berber invasions also flowed from Africa. As late as the 
Civil War the Axis invaders came over from North Africa. How- 
ever, long-range air power has changed the situation radically. 
Though from the standpoint of land communications Spain re- 
mains the old cul de sac and perhaps always will be that, from 
the standpoint of air traffic the peninsula has become, if not ex- 
actly a bridge, at least an important way station between the 
two continents. And it has potentialities for serving as an auxili- 
ary springboard in long-range air operations. 

Looked upon as an “outpost” of Europe, Spain also offers to 
military strategists the promise of a last-ditch European stand 
against an invasion from the East, and of an evacuation center 
for allied forces and civilian populations which found themselves 
forced to retreat. Any plans for use of the peninsula in the event 
that the Russians scored a smashing victory in a drive across 
Germany and France are, of course, subject to the charge of 
“defeatism” by the French and Germans, who are alarmed at 
any suggestion that Western defense calculations embrace a the- 
ory of warfare that involves the abandonment of the Western 
European countries to Russian occupation. The fact remains 
that should the enemy reach the Pyrenees, Europe’s last stand 
could be made only on the Spanish peninsula. The next line of 
defense, and of counterattack, would lie in North Africa. 


Il 


What help might be expected from the Spanish land forces? 
Spanish soldiers at home would give a good account of them- 
selves. They excel especially as guerrilla fighters, and they know 
the configuration of their homeland as outsiders never could. In 
the extreme case of an invasion their natural tactic would be to 
wear down the enemy, as they did when Napoleon’s armies over- 
ran Spain. They might well be able to fight a delaying action 
which would permit European armies to form their battle lines 
anew. It must not be forgotten that Spain has a strong body of 
professional soldiers—the Foreign Legion and Berber natives— 
in Spanish Morocco and some smaller North African colonies. In 
short, for defense at the line of the Pyrenees, or in the contin- 
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gency that the war were carried down into the peninsula, Spain’s 
forces would add welcome strength. 

Whether the Spanish Army is suitable for use as an expedition- 
ary force is, however, a different matter. The Spaniard is a fierce, 
unyielding fighter when defending his homeland, his pueblo and 
his particular idea of things worth fighting for. But he has an in- 
born distaste for foreign wars. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
man who can be such a formidable warrior under exceptional cir- 
cumstances is fundamentally a man of peace and tranquillity. 
Nothing is dearer to him than to live quietly in his own village or 
town. This has ever been so. Even in the sixteenth century, under 
Charles V and Philip II who carried their wars to Flanders and 
Holland, the Spaniard fought with repugnance, and was defeated 
at last. This revulsion from war on foreign soil was expressed by 
one of the finest soldiers of the time, who was also its most cele- 
brated ballad maker, Garcilaso de la Vega, killed fighting in Pro- 
vence at the age of 31: 


And each of us has felt the touch of war, 
War after war, and exile, hunger, fear, 
And each of us is weary to the core 

Of seeing his own blood flow ’long a spear, 
And being alive because it missed its aim. 
And everything is gone, even the name 
Of house and home and memory. 

And what’s the use of it? . . . 


The exploits of the Conquistadores in the New World, how- 
ever, served to bring into relief the splendid qualities of Spanish 
soldiers when their hearts are in the fighting. Here was adventure 
linked with the promise of glory and of rising fortunes for the 
individual soldiers, as well as a share in forging the grandeur of 
Spain. Imagination and ambitions were stirred as they never 
could be by the sordid wars of the Continent, in large part waged 
with foreign mercenaries. The bands of Conquistadores were not 
regular armies. They were mainly recruited from the nobility; 
the members of each band served no one but their leader, under 
the King. But when an attempt was made to send out an effective 
expeditionary force in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
to subdue the South American colonies which were rising in re- 
volt, the result was complete failure. Much the same happened in 
the effort to put down the Cuban rebellion and in the sequel to 
it, the Spanish-American War. 
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The memory of the ill-fated Moroccan expedition of 1921 is 
fresh in the minds of all Spaniards. “Anual” is still a byword 
which expresses their horror of being sent off to war. At the 
Moroccan stronghold of Anual, Riff tribesmen massacred or 
captured 15,000 Spaniards; some of the prisoners were ransomed 
and the others died in captivity. The disaster shook the country. 
Troops flatly refused to embark for new expeditions, and the 
spirit of rebellion that swept the country led to the military dic- 
tatorship of Primo de Rivera in 1923. Troops on both sides 
fought with great bravery during the Civil War. The Blue Divi- 
sion sent to the Russian front during the Second World War, 
however, failed to distinguish itself. 

For at least 150 years—that is, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century—the Spanish soldier has constantly found him- 
self in wars for causes in which he was supposed to believe, but 
often did not. During the Peninsular War (1808-1814) regiment 
after regiment deserted the crown to join forces with the rebel- 
lious populace. In 1820 most of the rank and file followed the lead 
of Colonel Rafael de Riego in the constitutional uprising. No- 
where but in Spain could such a scene have been enacted as the 
“Revolt of the Sergeants” on the night of August 12, 1836, at the 
height of the Carlist War, when a committee of sergeants went 
over the heads of their officers and obliged the Queen-Regent to 
proclaim the Constitution of Cadiz. The fears and hopes of the 
rank and file of the Spanish Army, drawn almost exclusively 
from the pueblos, must be taken into account in estimating the 
probable effectiveness of Spanish soldiers in wars abroad. 

On paper Spain has one of the largest standing armies in 
Europe. Some Spanish sources place its strength at between 
350,000 and 400,000, but this seems exaggerated; perhaps 250,- 
000, or 22 divisions, is about the actual number. It has been noted 
that not more than three battalions, the normal strength of a 
regiment, have participated in manceuvres in the Pyrenees at one 
time under the existing régime. The army is recruited by a sys- 
tem of conscription for 18-month periods. The general staff 
claims to be able to mobilize 2,000,000 men, but no such number 
could, in fact, be mobilized without destroying the country’s 
economy. An air force officer, speaking in the Cortes on Decem- 
ber 18, 1952, said, “The present army could not even remotely 
assume the necessities for a minimum national security.” 

The existing army is poorly paid, insufficiently trained, ill 
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clothed and fed, entirely lacking in modern equipment. All that 
is implied by the term “infrastructure” for the maintenance of 
an army and the physical preparation of a country for war is 
lacking. The rehabilitation of the army would practically mean 
starting from scratch. In the event of war in Europe, Spain’s 
army would keep order at home, and would defend the home 
soil in case of invasion. It is unwise to count on it for more than 
that. 


IV 


Throughout history the Pyrenees—the great mountain chain 
which so sharply divides the peninsula from the rest of the Con- 
tinent—has been an effective wall against attackers. True, in 
pre-Roman times the migrating Celts undoubtedly seeped down 
into Spain over high passes and through narrow defiles, while 
much later the barbarian Suevi, Alani, Vandals and Huns came 
the same way. But no Roman expeditionary force, with its horses, 
chariots and other rolling equipment, could ever find its way 
through these mountains. After centuries, some passes still re- 
main mere mule trails, often as steep as cliffsides; in some places 
they are not even mule trails. No wheeled thing has ever moved 
over them. 

In the eighth century Charlemagne recognized the effective- 
ness of these towering barricades as a protective wall against 
the influx of Arab and Berber into France, and established a 
chain of buffer states, the so-called Spanish March, of which 
Andorra and the Spanish enclave known as the Val d’Aran, facing 
France, are vestiges. However, as a defensive line, the Pyrenees 
share one serious defect with the Maginot line—it can be out- 
flanked: at each end its ridges taper down to the sea. The Ro- 
mans first came into Spain, not through the Pyrenees, but by 
the sea from Marseilles; but thereafter they made their way 
through the gateway known as the Col de Perthus, a low-lying 
pass near the Mediterranean terminal of the range. Since those 
days the Perthus pass has been the favorite route of invading 
armies, and it is also the main portal for rail and highway travel 
to and from Spain. The only existing defenses are some outdated 
batteries on low-lying crests and a medieval fortress at Figueras. 

At the northerly end of the Pyrenees, where the mountains 
also taper down to the Atlantic and then swing southward along 
the Spanish coast to form the Cantabrian Mountains, another 
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main highway reaches Spain from the direction of Bayonne and 
Biarritz. At this point the terrain is fairly low. There are also 
two secondary roads in this northerly extension, one of them 
through the Roncevalles pass (3,220 feet), made famous by the 
Chanson of Roland, that romance of knightly adventure that 
served to inspire the misadventures of Spain’s own knight errant, 
Don Quixote. During the Carlist War which began in 1834, the 
Basque general, Tomas Zumalacarregui, simply played hide-and- 
seek with his adversaries in the mountainous mazes to which 
these roads lead, exasperating the government forces and taking 
them on wild-goose chases. 

The fighting between French and Spanish forces in 1793-4 
has still another lesson for today. Then the Spanish revolutionary 
forces took the initiative, driving into France and capturing 
French mountain towns all the way to and including Perpignan. 
The breakthrough came at the eastern pass of the Pyrenees. But 
their general, Antonio Ricardos, had failed to protect his rear. 
French forces slipped around him by other less favored passes 
and harried the Spanish line of supplies. At the end of a year, the 
Spaniards retreated to Spain in disorder. The French managed 
to advance to and cross the Ebro, and to threaten Madrid.? 

From France five railroads converge upon Spain. The two 
main lines carry the continental trains which enter by the passes 
at either end of the range: at Port Bou, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean, and at Irun. Spanish tracks are wider than the standard 
gauge of the Continent, to impede rail traffic from outside in 
wartime. Heavy troop movements into Spain would almost cer- 
tainly have to be routed over these two main lines. But another 
important line now reaches the Spanish border from Toulouse 
and accommodates through coaches from Paris—one of two 
French lines that converge at La Tour de Carol and connects 
with a secondary electric line on the Spanish side of the border at 
Puigcerda. The other French line that ends at this point comes 
up from Perpignan. From Prades the electric steam line becomes 
a winding electric line, almost a scenic railway, twisting its way 
through deep gorges, over high passes and across bridges of dizzy- 
ing altitudes which would be extremely vulnerable to bombing 
and of doubtful value for troop movements. 

1 Another road of which account should be taken runs through Andorra in the eastern 
Pyrenees, but at the French end it traverses an exceedingly high pass which is blocked by 


snow five or six months of the year. Cf. “Andorra, Europe’s Last Feudal State,’ by Lawrence 
Fernsworth, Foreign Affairs, January 1934. 
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The Spanish electric line to which these roads transfer their 
passengers and freight winds through the lower outposts of the 
Pyrenees to Barcelona, a three-hour journey. It is another scenic 
railway built for moderately heavy traffic, but could possibly be 
employed for limited military purposes with some reconstruction. 
The fifth railroad is a quite uncertain affair, running from the 
French town of Pau to the Spanish frontier post of Canfranc, 
whence it reaches down into Spain by way of Jaca. 

From the airman’s point of view, however, the Pyrenees are 
not the barrier which they are to the movement of land troops. 
The peaks are not high as great mountain ranges go; most are 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet in height; the tallest, Pico de Aneto, 
somewhat eastward of center, is 11,169 feet. The problem would 
be to coordinate land forces with measures against air attack— 
not too difficult a military problem but, of course, essentially de- 
fensive, not a question of strategic warfare based on the fortress 
of Spain. 


Vv 


The communications problem that would confront a modern 
army in Spain is tremendous. In fact, communications, as mod- 
ern warfare comprehends that term, are almost nonexistent. 
The wide-gauge railroads are single tracked, rolling stock is 
antiquated and roadbeds are in disrepair; the circuitous high- 
ways are largely also in a state of neglect, and telephone and tele- 
graph lines are patched up and of uncertain utility. 

In his six-year dictatorship, Primo de Rivera did succeed in 
giving Spain a fairly good system of roads. But even had they 
not been maltreated and inadequately repaired, they could never 
carry the weight of armored equipment and mechanized armies 
of modern warfare, or even the ordinary services of supplies. 
Aside from this, they are not laid out to provide quick travel 
from one part of the country to another. Many go from town to 
town and from pueblo to pueblo following the meandering lines 
of valleys and streams or hugging the mountainsides; others start 
out by taking the traveler for miles in the opposite direction from 
the one he wants to go. The best road from Barcelona to Madrid 
is southward along the coast to Valencia and thence northward. 
In general, roads from the various regions converge on Madrid, 
in the middle of the high central plateau. The railroads are laid 
out in much the same way, converging on Madrid like the 
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crooked spokes of a wheel. Some take snake-like courses around 
the periphery. None goes directly across Spain in any direction. 

The once-excellent telephone system, which the International 
Telephone Company, an American subsidiary, constructed about 
30 years ago, has deteriorated since it was taken over by the 
government. The telegraphic service is also uncertain; in some 
towns the offices are open only a few hours a day and on some 
days not at all. If Spain were to be prepared for defense, the 
communications and transport systems would have to be recon- 
structed and rehabilitated from top to bottom. Railroads would 
have to be rebuilt, main lines double-tracked, new rolling stock 
and other equipment provided. Though the population has in- 
creased by about 5,000,000 since the Civil War, there is less 
rolling stock than there was before, despite efforts to make good 
the wartime damage. Some of the cars are old-fashioned, Amer- 
ican-built, wooden coaches which American roads discarded 
years ago; platform plates on some show they were built at 
Oswego, New York, in 1891. The cost of rehabilitating Spain’s 
communications and transport systems has been placed as high 
as a billion dollars—an estimate that does not seem exaggerated. 

The question of communications bears closely on the utility 
of air bases. They would have a threefold function in Spain: to 
support an army defending the Pyrenees; to provide a spring- 
board for attack on an enemy on the other side of the mountains; 
and, most importantly, to facilitate long-distance bombing. 
Without communications and transport, the storage facilities, 
radar stations, warning systems, barracks and all the complicated 
machinery of the air age cannot be protected and supplied and 
a base cannot function. But the advantages of Spanish bases for 
strategic warfare engage the attention of military planners, who 
consider “theaters of operation” as component parts of larger 
theaters. Thus Spain is part of the European theater of opera- 
tions, which in turn is the core of the Atlantic theater of war. 
Strategic bombing from bases within this European theater, 
whether in Morocco, France or Spain, would aim at protecting 
the Middle East crossroads, and at striking at the major areas 
under enemy control—the Caspian region, for example, with its 
oil fields and its traffic routes from Russia into the Middle East 
by sea and by land. 

In a scheme of global defense Spain also forms a component 
part of three main Eurasian flanks that would have to be guarded 
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against Russia and her probable allies. One flank is the Malayan 
peninsula and its Indonesian extension; another is the Scandina- 
vian peninsula and its extension toward the American continent 
by way of Iceland and Greenland. The third is the flank formed 
by France, Spain and Portugal themselves, which also has island 
extensions and ramifications in the Balearics, Madeira, the Ca- 
naries and the Azores. In this larger picture, the main advantage 
of possession of air bases in Spain, in the eyes of the airman, is 
not that bombers might thereby be stationed somewhat nearer 
this or that objective than bombers in France, North Africa or 
England, but that there is safety in numbers. The larger the 
number of bases that the enemy has to try to knock out, the 
more his air strength is dispersed. 

But, of course, this general principle has to be equated with 
the resources available for equipping bases, and with the 
strengths and weaknesses of particular locations. Among the fac- 
tors to be considered in connection with Spanish air bases are the 
rugged terrain, as around Madrid and in the north, and the ex- 
posed location of some sites, as at Barcelona, Valencia and the 
isle of Mallorca. The inland river port of Seville, and the neigh- 
boring seaports of Cadiz and Huelva on the Atlantic around the 
corner from Gibraltar, offer favorable conditions for strategic 
bases, where air and naval forces could operate in conjunction. 
Gibraltar now has air-base facilities of the first order, and already 
links the peninsula with the general picture of the Atlantic area. 
Portugal is in a position to offer facilities on the tip of the penin- 
sula and on the Azores Islands. 

On paper, Spain now has 40 airfields, a personnel of 40,000 
men and 4oo planes. Actually, only a few of the airfields are used; 
most of them were plotted during the Civil War. How many of 
the 40,000 personnel are qualified no one knows. Few, if any, of 
the 400 planes would be likely to be of use in modern war. All the 
equipment is obsolete. The proposal to establish air bases in 
Spain entails a complete rebuilding, quite literally from the 
ground up. 


VI 


There is no doubt at all that Spain possesses magnificent har- 
bors, which could provide first-class naval bases. Naval opera- 
tions are inseparably joined to air strategy in the new pattern of 
war. Spain’s shores and islands offer a number of deep harbors 
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which nature herself seems to have designed for protection and 
servicing of ships in wartime. Three focal points may be noted in 
particular: the deep island waterways of Galicia, centered at El 
Ferrol, looking out upon the Atlantic in the northwest; Cadiz, 
with its cliffs, just around the corner from Gibraltar; and the 
Balearic islands, especially the deep-water harbor of Mahén on 
the shores of Minorca. 

El Ferrol and Corufia and the adjacent decorates harbors on 
the northwest tip of the peninsula guard the approaches to the 
west coast of France and the English Channel. They would be 
dangerous in enemy hands. It was at Corufia that the Spanish 
armada took refuge and was refitted after it had been battered 
by a storm on the way to England in 1588. Although El Ferrol 
has drydocks, they would not accommodate modern warships. 

Cadiz is as much a Mediterranean as an Atlantic port. It was 
founded by those adventurous seafarers, the Phoenicians, and 
was their base of operations for that part of the world—the 
farthermost westerly reaches then known to man. Forming part 
of the inland recesses of the Bay of Cadiz is the port of Santa 
Maria, where a fleet could lie well protected. From Huelva, 
nearby, Columbus first set sail for the New World. Some 50 miles 
up the Guadalquivir river lies the deep-water port of Seville, 
which can be reached by ships up to 12,000 tons. 

This area would be ideal for codrdinated air and sea action. 
Fleet activity could be extended in every direction: northward 
and southward in the Atlantic; eastward through the Mediter- 
ranean, and along the sea lanes between North Africa and 
Europe. On the Mediterranean side is the submarine port of 
Cartagena, a logical site for a modernized submarine base which 
could be utilized in connection with the activities of the main 
fleet, whether based at Cadiz or elsewhere. 

Valencia and Barcelona have the most amply-developed har- 
bors in Spain for the purposes of commerce. Barcelona’s is a made 
harbor, exposed to attack, as is Valencia’s to some degree; but 
Valencia has inland estuaries which offer protective advantages. 
Both would probably be useful for auxiliary purposes. The 
Canary Islands, and especially the harbor of Santa Cruz on the 
island of Tenerife, offer naval facilities particularly suited to 
South Atlantic defense. 

In the Balearic Islands, the largest of the “Three Sisters of the 
Mediterranean” (as they are called) is Mallorca. It has deep- 
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spreading bays at Palma, its principal port, and at Alcudia, on 
the northwest. During the First and Second World Wars, Ger- 
man submarines were either secretly based on or provisioned 
from Alcudia, and from this base German planes attacked allied 
ships bound for North Africa. Radar stations on the coast of 
Spanish Morocco reported the movement of every Allied ship 
passing through Gibraltar straits. But both harbors of Mallorca 
are exposed, and were easily taken by the insurgents during the 
Civil War. 

The northward isle of Minorca, however, has a marvelous, 
land-locked harbor—Mahén—which offers perfect protection to 
ships. Gun emplacements stand on high cliffs which show for- 
bidding sides to the sea, whose waters, more often than not, are 
being whipped into storms by the “six winds.” Ships enter the 
port through a narrow channel guarded by more cliffs, on which 
stand old, whitewashed forts. The channel follows a snake-like 
course, twisting around some fortified islands, then broadening 
into a deep narrow basin upon which the cliffs look from all sides. 
Sprawling over their tops is the whitewashed city of Mahon. It 
used to be said that all the navies of the world could find anchor- 
age in this harbor. They would be completely invisible to an 
enemy, and, lying in dead space, could only by some miracle be 
touched by shells fired from the sea. During the Civil War, anti- 
aircraft batteries showed they could provide a strong defense 
against air attack. The cobblers, cheesemakers, numerous bar- 
bers and fishermen of Minorca, codperating with an absurdly 
small garrison, for 31 months defied the efforts of the German 
and Italian planes to make a dent in their defenses. If England, 
which once held Minorca, had possessed it during the recent 
world wars, the story of German sea raiders in the first and of 
air raiders in the second might have been different. 

Spain’s navy, consisting of six cruisers, 22 destroyers and eight 
submarines, would be practically useless to the West in the event 
of another war. All vessels are obsolete and some cannot even 
put to sea. There is no modern equipment. The official naval 
personnel is 23,000 men. Here again the political question en- 
ters; at the outbreak of the Civil War the Republican-minded 
sailors seized their officers, killed many of them and took over 
the ships. If Spain were an ally, the Western Powers would either 
have to write off the Spanish fleet or give the country a new one. 

In connection with this, and indeed with a plan to provide 
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Spain with new naval installations, it is fair to remember that 
the present régime entertains expansionist aims. The Falange 
program proclaims that Spain must assert “the will of an empire” 
and that “Our armed forces on land, on the sea and in the air 
must be as powerful and as numerous as is necessary to assure 
Spain her rightful place in the hierarchy of nations.” On the other 
hand, use of Spanish harbors would not only greatly assist in 
defense of the Mediterranean, but would place Allied naval units 
several hundred miles nearer North Atlantic objectives than 
would bases elsewhere on the Mediterranean. 

Moreover, Spanish territory flanks both sides of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the gateway to North Africa, described by military 
men as a redoubt and a base of manceuvre for the whole Euro- 
pean theater of operations. During World War II, American and 
British naval forces opened an avenue from Gibraltar on which 
to carry the war to North Africa, thereby also opening an im- 
measurably greater route for carrying the war back to Europe 
by way of Sicily and Italy. North Africa thus became a turntable 
for the defense of the continent of Europe. 


VII 


Such is a picture of some of the plus and minus factors of a 
defensive alliance with Spain. It is, of course, incomplete, omit- 
ting political aspects of the complex question which are well 
enough known, and others which are unknown quantities. It 
makes no attempt to answer the important question of what the 
objectives of the Spanish Government are in considering an 
alliance, and how they would fit with the objectives of the United 
States and the other countries of NATO. By Article 10 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, a unanimous vote of the 
signatory Powers is required if a new member is to be admitted. 
Would Spain be acceptable to the members of that body, and, 
if not, would liaison with her be maintained through the United 
States or Portugal, or both? How would the Spanish people react 
to the presence of a considerable body of foreign soldiers in their 
country and to the possibility that Spain would be exposed to 
attack? What would follow from an “Americanization” of Span- 
ish economic, social, cultural life—that is to say, in plainer words, 
what would be the effect of Americans spending a great deal of 
money there? The effects could be prodigious, but it would be a 
rash man who would try to forecast them. 
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The entire burden of cost of projects such as are outlined above 
would fall on the United States, and unofficial estimates of them 
vary from one billion dollars for combined M.S.A. assistance and 
military installations to three billion dollars. As long ago as 1948 
Spanish Government circles were putting out feelers for a $700,- 
000,000 loan from the United States. They commenced M.S.A. 
negotiations last year by asking for more than a billion dollars 
to cover this part of the program. In the preliminary survey of 
1951, Sidney C. Sufrin, who headed the team of economic ex- 
perts, had made an estimate of $400,000,000 for M.S.A. assistance. 
This estimate was incorporated in a report by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Reports from 
Madrid indicate that General Franco is not disposed to consider 
less than a billion dollars by way of a starter, exclusive of the 
costs of military installations to be paid for directly by the 
United States. Unofficial American estimates of a billion-dollar 
program, to be carried out in four to six years, had already been 
made by the time negotiations got under way last year. 

The Spanish view was expressed by General Franco when he 
stated: “If the world situation demands some codperation from 
Spain, it is obligatory to assist her total and rapid economic 
recovery and help her perfect her military preparations.” There 
is some feeling in Western countries that to aid Spain’s economic 
recovery might be a step toward advancing Spain’s return to 
the democratic fold; others declare that the contemplated eco- 
nomic, technical and military assistance would merely serve to 
strengthen Spain’s totalitarian régime, and some of these believe 
further that to join hands with the present Spanish régime would 
compromise the moral position of the free world. Most, perhaps, 
feel that the part of wisdom in the difficult and precarious situa- 
tion which confronts Western civilization lies not in a freezing of 
old attitudes but in an effort to understand the particulars of the 
Spanish situation and to make a reasonable estimate of costs, ad- 
vantages and safeguards. 


THE FUTURE OF THE RYUKYUS 
By Joseph W. Ballantine 


the Second World War is to determine what is to be done 

with a chain of rugged, storm-swept and overpopulated 
islands in the Western Pacific Ocean that came into American 
hands in the closing months of the war. Just 100 years ago, these 
islands, known to the Japanese as the Ryukyus and to the Chi- 
nese as the Luchus, were visited by Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry while on his historic mission to Japan. Impressed by 
the advantages that the Ryukyus offered as a station for refitting 
American sailing vessels which frequented Far Eastern waters, 
he recommended to Washington that the United States acquire 
a foothold there. His recommendation was rejected. When, a 
few years later, steam superseded sail, the islands were forsaken 
by the main routes of travel, and they rapidly passed out of sig- 
nificance in international commerce. The Western World forgot 
them. Today, because they afford valuable air bases in the de- 
fense of the Far East against Communist aggression, their im- 
portance has become greatly enhanced. 

Public American interest in the Ryukyus was awakened in the 
spring of 1945 when United States forces in their advance toward 
Japan were landed on the main island of Okinawa. After a bitter 
struggle with the defenders, in which more than 12,000 Ameri- 
cans and nearly ten times as many Japanese lost their lives, Oki- 
nawa was captured on June 25. Since the Ryukyus were to be a 
forward staging area for the contemplated assault upon Japan, 
nearly 200,000 allied troops were subsequently massed on the 
islands. 

After the fall of Okinawa, the Ryukyus, as well as all other 
Japanese islands south of the 29th parallel and north of Formosa, 
were detached from Japan and placed provisionally under Amer- 
ican military government, where they still remain. The present 
critical situation in the Far East and the protraction of the con- 
flict in Korea make it essential that we give serious consideration 
to deciding what future political status for the islands will best 
serve the interests of the United States. Such consideration ne- 
cessitates taking into account a wide range of factors—strategic, 
ethnic, historical, cultural, economic and political. 


Or of the unresolved territorial questions growing out of 
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The primary American interest in the islands is strategic. This 
is immediately apparent from a study of the map. The Ryukyus 
form a part of the insular chain that extends southwestward from 
Kamchatka to the Malay peninsula and curtains off a greater 
part of continental East Asia from the full sweep of the Pacific 
Ocean. The entire chain, except the Kurile Islands, to the far- 
thest north, which were taken over by the Soviet Union after Ja- 
pan’s surrender, are in hands friendly to the United States. Lying 
between the main islands of Japan and Formosa, the Ryukyus 
form an arc measuring about 500 miles from northeast to south- 
west. They have an area of 1,291 square miles, which is some- 
what greater than that of Rhode Island. The island of Okinawa is 
one-third of the total area, and is easily defensible, being sur- 
rounded by well-placed island outposts. Its air bases are within 
convenient striking range of important mainland targets extend- 
ing from Vladivostok to Canton. Vladivostok is only 1,200 miles 
distant, Shanghai a mere 440 miles, and Mukden, Pyongyang, 
Port Arthur, Tientsin and Canton lie at intermediate distances. 
Sorties conducted almost daily by Okinawa-based planes are ren- 
dering invaluable assistance to United Nations forces in Korea. 
Okinawa is rapidly being converted into a formidable bastion for 
the defense of the free world in the Far East. This half-a-billion- 
dollar project will make the island the key air base in the West- 
ern Pacific. 


II 


Race, history and culture largely determine Ryukyuan and 
Japanese attitudes toward final disposal of the islands. The Ryu- 
kyuans are closely allied to the Japanese in race and language. 
They are generally shorter and stockier than the Japanese, and 
the men more heavily bearded, but these divergencies are prob- 
ably due to the blending in somewhat different proportions of 
the racial strains common to the two populations. 

During a considerable part of their recorded history, the Ryu- 
kyus were under the dual suzerainty of Japan and China. Japa- 
nese influences antedated those of China, for the Prince of Sa- 
tsuma claimed jurisdiction there as early as the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Two hundred years later, the islands began to 
feel the effects of Chinese penetration, the impact of which was 
strongest among the upper classes. Chinese art, literature and 
political patterns were introduced, and trade developed between 
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the two countries. China exacted tribute from the native govern- 
ment. In the fifteenth century, the Japanese likewise forced the 
Ryukyuans to pay tribute. In 1609, Japan detached the northern 
islands, known as the Amami-Oshima group, and added them to 
the feudal domain of the Prince of Satsuma. The southern is- 
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lands, while retaining a large measure of local autonomy under 
their own king, became a Japanese protectorate, though they 
continued to pay tribute to China also and to retain a Chinese 
form of government until 1871, when Japan formally annexed 
the islands despite China’s protests. Japan’s claim to sovereignty 
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was strengthened internationally by a diplomatic incident in- 
volving a Ryukyu vessel which was wrecked on the coast of For- 
mosa where its crew was murdered by tribesmen. The Japanese 
Government made representations to Peking and eventually ob- 
tained a payment of 100,000 taels for the relief of the families of 
the dead Ryukyuans. 

With the abolition of feudalism in Japan, the empire was di- 
vided into prefectures. The Amami-Oshima group of the Ryu- 
kyus was incorporated into Kagoshima prefecture, and, a few 
years later, the southern islands became the 47th prefecture, 
which took the name of Okinawa. The entire island group thus 
formed part of the Japanese political structure, under a policy of 
eventual economic, social and cultural integration. The king of 
the Ryukyus was made a marquis in the new Japanese peerage, 
as the feudal lords in Japan had been given ranks in that peerage 
corresponding to the importance of their fiefs. Although the gov- 
ernor and his principal assistants were career officials appointed 
from the Tokyo Ministry of Home Affairs, the islanders enjoyed 
proportional representation in the Japanese Diet and held many 
local administrative posts. Also, a locally-elected assembly was 
advisory to the governor. In the cities, towns and rural com- 
munes the people enjoyed a considerable degree of local auton- 
omy. In these respects, Okinawa was no different from any other 
of the 46 prefectures of Japan, and its citizens enjoyed the same 
political rights as other Japanese subjects. 

The standard Tokyo dialect was taught in the schools and the 
curricula were prescribed by the Department of Education of the 
central government. A census taken by the American military 
government in 1950 showed that 75 percent of the population 
over 15 years of age could read and write, literacy being conspic- 
uously high for those between 15 and 24 years of age. Japanese 
cultural assimilation was more complete in the northern islands 
than in the south where much of the indigenous culture still per- 
sists. Following the precedents established in Japan after the 
break up of feudalism, the Japanese introduced reforms for elim- 
inating class distinctions and for the transfer of agrarian holdings 
from the landed gentry to the actual cultivators. An economy 
geared to that of Japan stimulated the production of cash crops 
and the establishment of small-scale industries. Textiles pro- 
duced on hand looms found a luxury market in Japan. When it 
came to religion, however, the Japanese made little impression. 
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Only a small fraction of the Ryukyuans are Buddhists or Shinto- 
ists, the large majority having retained their ancient animistic 
forms of worship. 


III 


Many changes have followed in the wake of the American oc- 
cupation. On June 21, 1945, military government was established 
under the Deputy Commander for Military Government, subor- 
dinate to the Commander-in-Chief, United States Army Forces, 
Pacific, with headquarters at Tokyo. Except during the period 
from September 1945 to June 1946, when the Navy was in charge, 
responsibility for governing has rested with the Army. The staff 
and liaison officers who assisted the Deputy Commander became 
the core of the administrative system. In August 1945, an Oki- 
nawa Advisory Council was formed, and its members later be- 
came directors of 12 separate executive departments. In April 
1946, the Deputy Commander selected a governor (chiji) from a 
panel of three nominated by a convention of Okinawan leaders. 
Since few Ryukyuans possessed the requisite training for high 
executive posts and since the people as a whole lacked experience 
in self-government, the transfer of authority and responsibility 
to the natives has had to be effected gradually. However, in Feb- 
ruary 1952, a single chamber legislative assembly was chosen by 
popular election, and two months later a “Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands” was formed. These steps represent a long ad- 
vance toward the assumption by the Ryukyuans of operational 
control of their government. Eventually the Ryukyuan chief ex- 
ecutive is to be an elected official. 

Construction and maintenance of the air bases employ a large 
corps of American engineers, technicians, mechanics, foremen 
and office workers, in addition to native labor. Americans, civil- 
ians and military, dwell in communities of their own which have 
sprung up, complete with cement-block homes, schools, churches, 
clubs and shops. Here they enjoy the amenities to which they 
were accustomed in the United States. American civilization 
viewed at such close range must have its effect, both good and 
bad, on the Ryukyuans. When a people whose cultural founda- 
tions are so different from our own try to emulate us they often 
become confused. Moreover, these transplanted American com- 
munities are not typical of those at home. Being under military 
government they provide no example of local self-rule; and the 
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wide extent to which natives are employed in our households 
abroad is a marked contrast to the almost servantless life in the 
United States. 

The American authorities have tried to recast the educational 
system of the islands, and despite the early handicap of few 
school buildings, few suitable textbooks, and few qualified teach- 
ers, much has been accomplished. By December 1, 1950, 97 per- 
cent of the children between 5 and 14 years of age were in school. 
For higher education, a Ryukyu university has been built. As in 
Japan during the Allied occupation, there is a reorientation pro- 
gram to explain democratic concepts. It includes sending Ryu- 
kyuan leaders to the United States for short periods of study and 
observation, enrolling promising students in American schools, 
assigning American experts to the islands as technical and cul- 
tural emissaries, and supplying documentary films, musical re- 
cordings, books, exhibits, and material for local radio broadcast- 
ing stations, newspapers and periodicals. It is obvious, however, 
that such efforts can be valuable only to the extent that they 
serve Ryukyuan needs. A relatively high standard of living is 
required to support our way of life. The adoption of American 
democratic concepts and practices by the Ryukyuans is handi- 
capped by the wide disparity between their per capita production 
and ours. At the same time, the islands afford little opportunity 
for the inhabitants to better their lot materially, however indus- 
trious and ambitious they may be. 

The best evidence that we have not been as successful as might 
have been hoped is the native sentiment, everywhere expressed, 
for the restoration of the islands to Japan. For example, one of 
the first measures passed by the Ryukyu legislature called for 
such restoration. Later, the three major parties proposed a simi- 
lar bill, which contained a provision for petitioning the Japanese 
and the American authorities to seek some agreement in that di- 
rection. The desire was also expressed for repeal of Article 3 of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. Meanwhile, Ryukyuans at a con- 
ference of the Institute of International Education thanked us 
for our generous aid but affirmed that, because of racial and cul- 
tural ties, they would make more rapid progress if reunited with 
Japan. Ryukyuan leaders have made representations on this 
matter directly to the Japanese Government. There it was 
brought out that, though they were grateful for the American aid 
received, a source of considerable dissatisfaction was the rental 
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which landowners were paid for land expropriated by the Amer- 
ican military authorities. The Ryukyuans assert that it is lower 
than prevailing private rentals and that adequate compensation 
is not paid for the resettlement of the dispossessed families. 

The agitation for the return of the islands to Japan is echoed 
in that country. There, the emphasis has been upon the recovery 
of the northern islands, which are more closely linked to the 
homeland. Last January, the Japanese Foreign Minister pre- 
sented the American Ambassador with a petition from a group 
of Japanese educators which called attention to the need for 
improving education in the northern islands and asserted that it 
could best be done through their return to Japanese adminis- 
trative control. Prime Minister Yoshida has publicly expressed 
the hope that a satisfactory solution of the problem of the Ryu- 
kyus would be reached. And both Japanese and Ryukyuan lead- 
ers have indicated to Americans that they would willingly let the 
United States retain necessary military bases on the islands. 

Economics must necessarily play a large part in determining 
the attitude of Ryukyuans toward the question of the future po- 
litical status of the islands. It also must be taken into account 
by the United States in weighing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of continuing the American occupation indefinitely. With 
a population of 917,000 and a density of 709 persons to the 
square mile, the islands are more crowded than Rhode Island, 
which has a population of 792,000 and a density of 652. The is- 
land of Okinawa has a density of more than 1,000. When one con- 
siders that in the Ryukyus as a whole less than one-third of the 
land is arable and only one-sixth under cultivation, and that 
nearly three-quarters of the population is agrarian, the acuteness 
of the problem of overpopulation becomes clearly apparent. The 
diminutive farms, averaging less than two acres, however inten- 
sively tilled, cannot provide more than bare subsistence. One- 
half the tilled land is in sweet potatoes, which is the staple article 
of diet. Sugar cane is the principal cash crop and black sugar the 
leading export. Rice and other cereals and many varieties of veg- 
etables and semi-tropical fruits are also grown. Small numbers 
of goats, hogs and cattle are raised. 

Under Japanese administration many Ryukyuans were forced 
to emigrate to find livelihood. They went largely to the Japanese 
Mandated Islands, and to Hawaii and Peru. After the American 
occupation, those in the Mandated Islands were repatriated. The 
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total number of all repatriates was 132,000. Today, some 36,000 
Ryukyuans, or 9 percent of the working population, find employ- 
ment with the American occupation forces. Except for this, and 
for direct aid from the United States in the form of processed 
grain foods, building material, petroleum products and fertilizers, 
it would be extremely difficult to sustain the present economy of 
the islands. In fact, the economic outlook for the Ryukyus is not 
at all promising. Such arable land as has not been cultivated is of 
inferior quality and would scarcely raise the crop supply sub- 
stantially even if planted. The so-called cottage industries man- 
ufacture only for local consumption, and are incapable of expan- 
sion for want of markets. Whether they could be converted into 
handicraft industries catering to American tastes is problematic. 
Generally speaking, there are few advantages, other than cheap 
labor, for developing export industries to pay for needed imports. 
Exports, largely to Japan, had amounted to $14,000,000 in 1940. 
In 1950, they did not exceed $3,400,000. The production of black 
sugar dwindled from 229,000,000 pounds in 1940 to one-tenth of 
that in 1950. For the time being, employment is being maintained 
by the activity in housing and defense projects, and by the 
manufacture of building materials, such as lime, cement, bricks, 
tiles and lumber. This is hardly a permanent solution. A better 
prospect for the ultimate health of the islands would seem to lie 
in restoring them to Japan. As long as the Ryukyus remain an 
American responsibility we shall have to continue economic aid, 
either direct or indirect. 


IV 


The legal basis for the presence of the United States in the 
Ryukyu Islands rests on the Potsdam and the Cairo Declara- 
tions, the Japanese Instrument of Surrender, and the Peace 
Treaty with Japan. The Allied peace terms were laid down in the 
Potsdam Declaration (July 26, 1945), to which the United 
States, the United Kingdom, China and the Soviet Union ex- 
pressly committed themselves. For one thing, that declaration 
stipulated that Japanese sovereignty would be limited to the 
four main islands of Japan and such minor islands as the Allied 
Powers might determine. The Cairo Declaration, issued Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, had announced it to be the purpose of the “Three 
Great Allies” (China, the United Kingdom and the United 
States) to expel Japan from territories “which she had taken by 
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violence and greed.” No specific mention was made of the Ryu- 
kyus. In the Japanese Instrument of Surrender, signed Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, Japan accepted the Potsdam terms. Article 3 of the 
Peace Treaty with Japan deals expressly with the Ryukyu Is- 
lands together with all other Japanese islands south of the 29th 
parallel of latitude. In that Article Japan agreed to concur in any 
proposal that the United States might make to the United Na- 
tions to place these islands under its trusteeship, with the United 
States as the sole administering authority. The Article further 
provides that pending the making of such a proposal the United 
States shall have the right to exercise the powers of administra- 
tion, legislation and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabi- 
tants of the islands. The Treaty was signed on September 8, 1951, 
by the United States and 47 other members of the United Na- 
tions and by Japan. It was not signed by the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, and a few other member states, including India and 
Indonesia. 

To date, the United States has made no such proposal to the 
United Nations. If we were to do so, we would presumably wish 
to insist that the islands be declared a strategic area, since their 
chief international—and therefore American—importance is 
strategic. We might also wish to insist upon a trusteeship agree- 
ment similar to the one adopted for the Japanese Mandated Is- 
lands in a resolution of the Security Council of April 2, 1947. 
Those islands, now known as the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, were taken by Japan from Germany during the First 
World War and were mandated to Japan by the League of Na- 
tions. The Trusteeship Agreement of 1947 designated the United 
States as the sole administering authority and entitled it to es- 
tablish military bases and fortifications in the trust territory. 
The stationing of armed forces in the territory was authorized for 
purposes of fulfilling obligations to the Security Council, for local 
defense, and for maintenance of law and order. The Trusteeship 
Agreement also places United States nationals in a preferred po- 
sition in the “Pacific Islands” over the nationals of other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. If a similar agreement were reached 
with regard to the Ryukyus we would enjoy as complete freedom 
of action there as we now possess for taking any steps we deem 
necessary for the islands’ defense and security. 

The chief advantage claimed for such a disposal of the 
Ryukyus is that the United States would thereby be morally sup- 
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ported in having the sanction of the United Nations. Yet, how- 
ever fine a line of moral distinction may be drawn between hold- 
ing a conquered territory as an internationally recognized “trust” 
and as an outright annexation, Asians would tend to regard it as 
a difference in name only. This is especially so because they ob- 
ject in principle to the presence of Western military forces on 
their soil and to the subjection of fellow Asians to Western politi- 
cal control. Indeed, one of the reasons given by India for her 
refusal to sign the Japanese Peace Treaty was that the treaty 
did not provide for the return of the Ryukyus to Japan. How- 
ever, last but not least, a strategic trusteeship for the Ryukyus 
would require the approval of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, and there is no reason to believe that the Soviet Union 
would fail to exercise its right of veto. 

There are three other choices open to the United States: 1, to 
continue to administer the islands as at present, pending a gen- 
eral Far Eastern settlement; 2, to hold only the southern islands 
where the best base-sites are located and return the northern is- 
lands to Japan; and 3, to declare recognition in principle of Ja- 
pan’s sovereignty over all the Ryukyus and to offer to conclude 
with Japan arrangements for military bases and for restoring the 
islands to Japanese rule. 

The first choice is reasonable in that the United States seems 
justified in retaining the islands until a stable peace has been 
fairly assured in the Far East. It might also afford the United 
States a measure of bargaining power as we attempt the hercu- 
lean task of bringing the Soviet Union and Communist China 
into a negotiated Far Eastern settlement. Meanwhile, Japanese 
dissatisfaction might be somewhat allayed if the United States 
were to declare itself prepared to turn the Ryukyus over to Ja- 
pan on condition that the Soviet Union did likewise with the 
Kuriles and South Sakhalin. However, if the Soviet Union failed 
to accept the offer, which is practically a foregone conclusion, the 
resentment felt by Japan might be increased. And since a general 
Far Eastern settlement now seems entirely remote no advantage 
would appear to be gained in holding the islands as an anti-Soviet 
lever. 

The second alternative, a compromise between the first and 
the third, would satisfy our present and future requirements for 
bases without the necessity of negotiating for them with the 
Japanese Government. If an unfriendly government should 
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some day rise to power in Japan and we were forced to relinquish 
our bases there, those in the Ryukyus would still be ours. But 
this is a dubious advantage, for with both Communist China and 
Japan unfriendly, even hostile, the United States would find its 
position in the islands most precarious, possibly untenable. 
Moreover, to attempt to hold them under such circumstances 
would be locking the stable door after the horse had been stolen. 
Returning the northern islands might soothe Japanese feelings 
temporarily, and the people of Amami-Oshima would be entirely 
placated, but discontent would be inevitably heightened in the 
southern islands. 

The third choice seems to be the best solution: an American 
declaration of Japan’s sovereignty over the Ryukyus linked with 
an offer to conclude an arrangement whereby Japan would grant 
military bases in the islands to the United States and the United 
States would restore the islands to Japanese rule. Most urgent is 
a clarification of American intentions that will put an end to 
present uncertainties in the minds of the Ryukyuan people, en- 
courage them and the Japanese to start preparing for their com- 
mon future, and remove a source of serious dissatisfaction with 
the United States. There can be little doubt that such a proposal 
coming from the United States would be welcomed by Japan if it 
did not sound like an insistence by us on having the bases first 
before we promised to let the islands go. Japan would probably 
agree even to deferring the actual transfer until the present emer- 
gency in Korea is over, or at least for a specified period of years. 
Assurances have been given by Japanese and Ryukyuan spokes- 
men that such an arrangement would be acceptable to them. The 
Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Yoshida, informed the Diet last 
July that he expected that the islands would continue to be held 
by the United States as long as military necessity required and 
would then be restored to Japan. Mr. Yoshida’s statement was 
apparently deliberately evasive and intended to put off the rais- 
ing by the opposition of an embarrassing issue. 

There have been Japanese suggestions that once Japan’s sov- 
ereignty over the islands was recognized, mutually satisfactory 
terms could be reached for United States military bases, at least 
until Japan was ready to assume responsibility for them as a part 
of the defense of the western Pacific. It would be strange indeed 
if Japanese attitudes were otherwise, since the apparent alterna- 
tive to granting us bases would be a loss to Japan of the islands 
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altogether. Moreover, it would be illogical to expect that Japan 
would withhold from the United States rights on outlying islands 
that she had freely granted in the home area. Officials of the Ryu- 
kyu Government, on a tour of the United States last August, de- 
clared that their people would have no objection to the main- 
taining of bases by the United States. As long as we pay reason- 
able rentals for the land used, the Ryukyuans have much to gain 
by our presence in the islands, for our forces there spend money 
freely, give employment to natives, and guarantee external se- 
curity. 

From the American standpoint also there are many advan- 
tages in this choice. It would relieve the United States of a long- 
term economic burden. It would greatly improve our moral 
stand. At present our position in the Ryukyus appears little bet- 
ter than that of the Soviet Union with respect to the Kuriles and 
South Sakhalin. The United States has many times declared that 
it supported the principle of self-determination. The Ryukyuans 
do not want independence, and a Ryukyuan nation could not 
hope to become a going concern. But they do want to be reunited 
with Japan. The return of the islands to Japan would be hailed 
by the Ryukyuans and the Japanese as giving heed to their as- 
pirations. It would tend to cement their friendship with us, to in- 
still confidence, and to dispose the Japanese Government to 
wholehearted codperation in the defense of the free world in 
East Asia. Japan’s united, disciplined and patriotic people, 85,- 
000,000 strong, can be a potent force on our side. The American 
people are becoming more and more insistent that Asians assume 
a greater share in their own defense, and have heartily supported 
measures for arming them. But it is just as important to give 
Asians a cause to fight for as arms to fight with. To return the 
Ryukyus to Japan would be concrete proof that we meant what 
we said in the Atlantic Charter. It would strengthen the cause 
for which we fight and would give our allies in Asia and elsewhere 
renewed spirit and hope. 
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offered for Christianity, and to indicate the answer which the Church gives to 
man’s most fundamental and spiritual needs.” 


THE NATURE OF CULTURE. By A. L. Kroesper. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952, 437 p. $6.50. 

A welcome collection of a leading American anthropologist’s writings over the 
last 50 years on culture and civilization. 


THE BIAS OF COMMUNICATION. By Harotp A, Innis. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1951, 226 p. $4.50. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF TIME. By Harotp A. Innis. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1952, 142 p. $3.00. 

Professor Innis, who died in 1952, became concerned with the rdle of communica- 
tion in historical development. Most of the papers collected in these two volumes 
relate to aspects of this subject. The second and more topical volume also has 
some very sharp things to say about the United States. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE KARELIAN REFUGEE PROBLEM IN FIN- 
LAND. By AxeEL bE GapoLtin. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1952, 47 p. Guilders 3. 


SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING POSTWAR EMIGRATION FROM THE 
NETHERLANDS. By WILLIAM PETERSEN. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1952, 80 p. 
Guilders 4.25. 

Two new volumes in the useful series of brief studies put out by the Research 
Group for European Migration Problems. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY. By R. G. Hawrrey. New 
York: Longmans, 1952, 191 p. $4.75. 

The first half of this book is a reprint of lectures given in 1929 on the subject, 
broadly, of imperialism. The second half, dealing with events since then, is more 
concerned with the issue of the balance of power and its economic implications. 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION. By Watter P. Ecte. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press (for the University of Cincinnati), 1952, 264 p. $4.00. 

A theoretical discussion of the problem of achieving economic stabilization, 
critical of the efforts to develop “built-in” stabilizers. 

FEDERAL FINANCE AND UNDERDEVELOPED ECONOMY. By Batryjit 
S1ncH. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1952, 176 p. Rs. 10. (New York: Heinman, $3.50.) 
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A critique of recent welfare economics as regards its applicability to problems 
of underdeveloped countries. The report is part of a Public Finance Research 
Project at the Lucknow University. 

AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. By E, M. Ojata. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952, 220 p. $6.00. 

A monograph on the long-term relationship of agriculture to the economic wel- 
fare of the community, the evidence drawn primarily from the British, American 
and Swedish experience. 

INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING CARTELS. By Danter Marx, Jr. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1953, 323 p. $6.00. 

An investigation of international shipping conferences, an early form of cartel, 
their virtues and their vices. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. By Wi ttam Van RovEN 
AND OTHERS. New York: Prentice-Hall (for the University of Maryland), 1952, 
181 p. $10.75. 

A conspectus of the world situation with respect to the output and reserves of 
some 29 important mineral commodities. 
WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS. New York: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1953, 104 p. $1.50. 

A concise summary. 
FLYING SAUCERS. By Donatp H. Menzev. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953, 319 p. $4.75. 

An able, popular exposition of the probable sources of these oft-reported “space 
ships.” The author is an astrophysicist at Harvard. 


The Second World War 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. THE WAR IN THE 
PACIFIC: THE APPROACH TO THE PHILIPPINES. By Rosert Ross 
SmitH. Washington: Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Military 
History, 1953, 623 p. $5.50. 

UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. CHINA-BURMA-INDIA 
THEATER. STILWELL’S MISSION TO CHINA. By Cuartes F. Romanus 
AND RiLEyY SUNDERLAND. Washington: Department of the Army, Office of the 
Chief of Military History, 1953, 441 p. $5.00. 

Two further volumes in this extensive official history. Mr. Smith’s book deals 

principally with the amphibious and ground operations along the New Guinea 
coast in 1944. Of greater political interest is the volume on General Stilwell’s 
mission. The authors’ conclusion, based on extensive inquiry, is that Stilwell’s 
‘“nterest in the Chinese Communists was minor and his relations with them casual 
and incidental. General Stilwell’s interests in China centered on his attempt to 
carry out the War Department orders to reform the Chinese Army to a passable 
level of efficiency.” 
THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. VOLUME FIVE. THE 
PACIFIC: MATTERHORN TO NAGASAKI, JUNE 1944 TO AUGUST 1945, 
EpItep By WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN AND JAMES LEA Cate. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953, 877 p. $8.50. 

This fifth of the seven-volume series deals with attacks on Japan by the B-29’s, 
air support of China, the return to the Philippines, and the dropping of the atomic 
bombs. 


GUYS ON ICE. By Lyman R. Ettswortn. New York: McKay, 1952, 277 p. 
$3.00. 
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An entertaining account of a wartime Army assignment on St. Paul’s Island in 
the Pribilofs. 


THE WHITE RABBIT. By Bruce MarsHAtt. Boston: Houghton, 1952, 262 p. 
$3.50. 

The wartime exploits of Wing Commander F. F. E. Yeo-Thomas, who worked 
with the French Underground. 


LA GUERRA IN AFRICA ORIENTALE, GIUGNO 1940-NOVEMBRE 1941. 
Rome: Ministero della Difesa, 1952, 358 p. L. 1200. 


SECONDA CONTROFFENSIVA ITALO-TEDESCA IN AFRICA SET- 
TENTRIONALE DA EL AGHEILA A EL ALAMEIN (GENNAIO-SET- 
TEMBRE 1942). Rome: Ministero della Difesa, 1951, 432 p. L. 1800. 

Two volumes in the series of monographs prepared by the Ufficio Storico of the 
Italian Ministry of Defense. The first is a detailed military history dealing with 
the war in Somaliland, Eritrea and Abyssinia in 1940 and 1941. The second deals 
with the last major Axis offensive in North Africa. The preceding volume in the 
series was noted here July 1951. 


DIE DEUTSCHE BESETZUNG VON DANEMARK UND NORWEGEN 
1940. By WaLttHER Husatscu. Gottingen: Musterschmidt, 1952, 511 p. 

A detailed account of the planning and execution of the operation by which 
Germany occupied Denmark and Norway in 1940. Extensively documented. 


ARMEE IN DER ARKTIS. By Hermann HOttTEr. Bad Nauheim: Podzun, 
1953, 67 p. 

The reminiscences of the chief of staff of the 2oth Alpine Jaeger army group, 
covering German military operations in northern Finland. 


GUERRA IN EPIRO. By Fernanpo Campione. Naples: Guida, 1952, 215 p. 
TGs: 

The diary of an Italian soldier in the unhappy Epirus campaign of the autumn 
of 1940. 


HEROES, AVENTUREROS Y ESP{AS EN LA II GUERRA MUNDIAL. 
By Watpo DE Mier. Madrid: E.P.E.S.A., 1951, 309 p. Ptas. 30. 
A mélange of episodes and sketches from the Second World War. 


The Umited States 


PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH. By Morris V. RosenBitoom. New York: 
Farrar, Straus, 1953, 325 p. $3.95. 

A review of Bernard Baruch’s proposals and recommendations over the last 
40 years relating to the general subject of national strength and security. 


WINGS FOR PEACE. By Bric. Gen. Bonner FEtLers (REtT.). Chicago: 
Regnery, 1953, 248 p. $3.50. 

A vigorous plea, by a retired ground force General, for greater expansion of 
United States strategic air power, if necessary at the expense cf the Army and 
Navy. . 


POLITICS, PRESIDENTS AND COATTAILS. By Matcotm Moos. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952, 237 p. $4.50. 

A statistical presentation of election returns in pursuit of the question, “How 
many congressmen can ride into office on the President’s coattails ?” 


CHAMPION CAMPAIGNER: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. By Harotp 
F. GosneLtt. New York: Macmillan, 1952, 235 p. $3.50. 
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An interesting study of the late President as a supremely successful campaigner 
—victorious on eight of the ten occasions in which he sought public office. 


AMERICA AND THE INTELLECTUALS. New York: Partisan Review, 
1953, 118 p. $1.00. 

A symposium of somewhat self-consciously intellectual responses to a set of 
questions concerning the American intellectual’s attitude toward, and place in, 
American life. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 1945-1950. 
By Rosert K. Carr. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952, 489 p. $6.50. 

A detailed review of the activities of this important standing committee since 
1945. Although Professor Carr recognizes some important positive achievements, 
his judgment on balance is unfavorable, primarily because of the manner in which 
the committee conducted its investigations. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST. By Morris L. Ernst anp 
Davip LotH. New York: Holt, 1952, 240 p. $3.00. 

Based on the personal accounts of some 300 former American Communists, this 
book attempts to show why people enter the Party and why they leave. Although 
it contains illuminating information it is not a particularly successful piece of so- 
cial analysis. 

McCARTHYISM, THE FIGHT FOR AMERICA. By Senator Joz McCartuy. 
New York: Devin-Adair, 1952, 101 p. 50 cents. 

The Senator’s response—in question and answer form—to a number of the criti- 

cisms made of his activities. 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE. By Rosert R. McCormick. Chicago: Chicago 
Tribune, 1952, 120 p. $2.50. 

This volume comprises two essays by the editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune: one written in 1942 on the development of the United States to 1917; the 
second in 1952 on the hypertrophy of the “American Empire” and its commitments 
since 1945. 

RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY. By Eric F. GotpmMan, New York: Knopf, 
1952, 503 p. $5.00. 

A lively and well-grounded history of American reform and reformers since the 
Civil War. Of particular interest in tracing the antecedents, growth and present 
quandaries of the peculiarly American brand of liberalism. 

THE NEWS IN AMERICA. By Franx LutHer Mort. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952, 236 p. $4.50. 

A compact exposition of the way news is assembled, edited and disseminated. 
Critical of certain foibles of the American press but balanced in its general judg- 
ment. 

GENERAL BILLY MITCHELL. By Rocrr Burtincame. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952, 212 p. $3.00. 
MY BROTHER BILL. By Rut MircHeti. New York: Harcourt, 1953, 344 p. 


$4.00. 
Two new biographies of the early, embattled, and subsequently justified advocate 
of American air power. Mr. Burlingame’s book is the more dispassionate; Miss 


Mitchell’s the more intimate and intense. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN. By MatruHew JoserHson. Garden City: Doubleday, 1952, 


701 p. $5.00. } 
A sympathetic but controversial biography of the late labor leader, founder of 
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the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and an influential national figure 
in the New Deal era. 


Western Europe 


PORTRAIT OF EUROPE. By Satvapor pe MapariacaA. London: Hollis, 1952, 
204 p. 18/. 

An ardent believer in Europe, with all its varieties and tensions, the author is 
adept at the art—or is it a game?—of delineating and contrasting the different na- 
tional characters. 

UNDERSTANDING EUROPE. By CuristopHer Dawson. New York: Sheed, 
1952, 261 p. $3.50. 

A somber review of Europe in eclipse and an appeal for a spiritual revival. The 
author, well known as a Roman Catholic historian, is not wholly successful in com- 
ing to grips with his problem, especially in the task of relating European culture to 
that of the rest of the world—one of the sources of the present crisis. 


DER SCHUMAN-PLAN IM EUROPAISCHEN ZWIELICHT. By FreprricK 
HaussMANNn. Munich: Beck, 1952, 266 p. 

A useful commentary on a number of aspects of the Schuman Plan, including the 
views of it that have prevailed in France, Germany, the United States and Britain. 
Haussmann rejects oversimplified views of the Plan and stresses uncertainties and 
ambiguities in its provisions and in what different people expect it to do. 


INTRODUZIONE STATISTICA ALLA STUDIO DEI PROBLEMI ECO- 
NOMICI DELL’EUROPA FEDERATA. Genoa: Istituto di Economia Inter- 
nazionale, 1952, 164 p. L. 750. 

A convenient collection of statistics concerning the “Europe of the Six,” showing 
the position of individual countries—France, Italy, Western Germany and Benelux 
—and some comparisons of the whole area with Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. 


IN THOSE DAYS. By Epovarp Herriot. New York: Old and New World 
Publishing Co., 1952, 276 p. $3.75. 

JADIS. VOLUME II: D'UNE GUERRE A L’AUTRE 1914-1936. By Epovarp 
Herriot, Paris: Flammarion, 1952, 650 p. Fr. 975. 

The first volume of the memoirs of the former French Premier—dealing with the 
years before 1914—has now been translated, not too successfully. The second vol- 
ume of the French edition carries the narrative to 1936; it is a substantial addition 
to French and diplomatic history between the two wars. 


JEAN DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, MARECHAL DE FRANCE. By Pierre 
Croipys. Paris: Spes, 1952, 200 p. Fr. 370. 


LA VIE EXALTANTE DE JEAN DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, MARE- 
CHAL DE FRANCE. By Ren& Tuomasset. Paris: Baudiniére, 1952, 221 p. Fr. 
375+ 
DE LATTRE, MARECHAL DE FRANCE. By Micuet-Drorr. Paris: Horay, 
1952, 156 p. Fr, 225. 

Three brief, commemorative biographies of the late Marshal, none very substan- 
tial. 


DER AUSWARTIGE DIENST FRANKREICHS. By Lupwic Discuter. 
Hamburg: Forschungsstelle fiir Volkerrecht und Auslandisches Offentliches Recht, 
1952, 2 pts. 

A compendium of information on the history, development and present structure 
of the French Foreign Office and diplomatic service. 
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JUIN 36. By Jacques Danos AND MarceL GIBELIN. Paris: Editions Ouvriéres, 
1952, 285 p. Fr. 550. 

An analysis of the French strikes of May and June 1936, with an appeal for a 
renewal of the unity of the labor movement. 


L’ANNEE POLITIQUE 1951. Paris: Editions du Grand Siécle, 1952, 784 p. Fr. 
2400. 

A useful chronology, by months, of the principal political and economic events in 
France and the Union Frangaise. Extensive documentary annex. 


SCANDINAVIA. By Eric pz Maré. London: Batsford, 1952, 262 p. 21/. (New 
York: British Book Centre, $4.50.) 

A well-written book for the prospective traveller—especially good for Sweden. 
NORTH NORWAY. By Franx Noet Stace. London: Allen and Unwin, 1952, 
205 p. 18/. (New York: Macmillan, $4.25.) 

A brief history of that part of Norway lying north of the 65th parallel. 
GREENLAND. EniTep sy Kristjan Bure. Ringkobing (Denmark) : Rasmussen 
(for the Royal Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs), 1952, 166 p. 

Eight articles about Greenland—its geography, administration, cultural and eco- 
nomic life. 


MINNEN. By Ernst Wicrorss. Stockholm: Tiden, 1951, 2 v. Kr. 33.75. 

Memoirs of one of Sweden’s most prominent Social Democrats, and former 
Minister of Finance. 

L’ECONOMIE ALLEMANDE CONTEMPORAINE (ALLEMAGNE OC- 
CIDENTALE) 1945-1952. By Anpr# Prettre. Paris: Médicis, 1952, 672 p. Fr. 
1500. 

A very valuable study. Mr. Piettre, Dean of the Faculty of Law and Political 
Science at the University of Strasbourg, has accumulated, organized and presented 
a vast amount of information on the stages of Germany’s economy from defeat to 
recovery and association with the Western Powers. A wealth of statistics but also 
a coherent analysis and exposition of the various problems, financial and social, 
which have been encountered. 


GERMANY: A GENERAL AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Rosert E. 
Dickinson. New York: Dutton, 1953, 700 p. $10.00. 
A comprehensive and valuable advanced geography. 


THE RUHR: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY. By Norman J. G. Pounps. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1953, 283 p. $4.00. 

A useful handbook, by a professional geographer, about Europe’s principal in- 
dustrial concentration, its development in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and its current international importance. 


GERMANY PLOTS WITH THE KREMLIN. By T. H. Tetens. New York: 
Schuman, 1953, 294 p. $3.75. 

Mr. Tetens’ thesis is that Germany is an altogether untrustworthy partner and 
may readily move to the Russian side as soon as we have contributed sufficiently to 
her reconstruction. The argument is based on historical analogy from the German 
past and a deep mistrust of the Adenauer régime. While the need for wariness on 
this issue is certainly indicated, Mr. Tetens drives his argument well beyond 
his evidence. 


OUR LOVE AFFAIR WITH GERMANY. By Hans Haze. New York: Put- 
nam, 1953, 247 p. $3.00. 
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A personal, rather journalistic and frequently strident criticism of United States 
policy toward Germany since 1945. The author’s major target is the rearmament 
of Germany. 


THE BERLIN STORY. By Curr Riess. New York: Dial Press, 1952, 368 p. 
$3.75. 

A rather anecdotal depiction of Berlin’s vicissitudes since 1945. The author, a 
former Berliner, is now an American journalist. 


ADOLF HITLER. By Wa ter Gortitz AND Hergert A. Quint. Stuttgart: 
Steingriiben, 1952, 656 p. 

A long but hastily constructed and somewhat journalistic biography; not in the 
class of Bullock’s recent study (noted here April 1953). 


VON RUNDSTEDT. By GuentHER BLuMENTRITT. London: Odhams, 1952, 
288 p. 16/. 

A biography of the field marshal by his former chief of staff. Most of the story 
is familiar by now, but the book adds some light to Hitler’s complete domination 
over German strategy in the second half of the war. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, 1657-1945. By Watter 
Gorrtitz. New York: Praeger, 1953, 508 p. $7.50. 
A somewhat abridged translation of the German edition noted here July 1951. 


MEMORIE POLITICHE 1916-1925. By Antonio SALANpDRA. Milan: Garzanti, 
1951, 138 p. L. 500. 

Published some 20 years after his death, these memoirs by a leading Italian poli- 
tician relate to the cabinet crisis of 1916, the advent of Fascism, the question of 
Salandra’s collaboration with the Fascist régime, and the Corfu crisis. 


CRISI DI UNA GENERAZIONE. By Vatpo Macnani And ALpo CUCCHI. 
Florence: Nuova Italia, 1952, 94 p. L. 400. 

The two former Italian Communists who bolted the Party in 1951 here explain 
why they entered the movement under Fascism and why they subsequently felt 
obliged to leave. 


ITALIA NUOVA. By LEeonarpo Lo Curto. Milan: Vallardi, 1951, 248 p. L. 800. 
Proposals for dealing with some of Italy’s current problems: emigration, housing, 
economic development and social welfare. 


THE PAPACY: A NEW APPRAISAL. By Joun P. McKnicur. New York: 
Rinehart, 1952, 437 p. $5.00. 

The author, a newspaperman, is more successful in his analysis of the Papacy’s 
role in present world affairs than in his effort to deal with religious and doctrinal 
questions. 


IL VATICANO TRA DUE GUERRE. By M. M. Scetnman. Rome: Edizioni 
di Cultura Sociale, 1951, 329 p. L. 500. 


A hostile account of Vatican policy since 1914, translated from the Russian origi- 
nal published in the U.S.S.R. in 1948. 


VALORACION HISPANICA EN EL MEDITERRANEO. By R. Gay DE 
MonretitA. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1952, 378 p. Ptas. 60. 


A survey of the rdle of the Mediterranean in international politics and of the 
strategic importance of Spain. 


GIBRALTAR. By Juan pe 1a Cosa. Valencia: Semana GrAfica, 1952, 191 p. 
iPtaisa2ce 
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Broadcasts over Radio Nacional de Espafia on a variety of current international 
topics. 


Eastern Europe 


A WINDOW ON RED SQUARE. By Franx Rounps, Jr. Boston: Houghton, 
1953, 304 p. $3.00. 

From January 1951 to July 1952 Mr. Rounds, who handles the Russian language 
well, worked in the American Embassy in Moscow. He contrived to do a great 
deal of sightseeing both in and out of the city, and his journal of these 18 months 
is exceptionally fresh and perceptive. 


DAS OSTPAKT-SYSTEM. Enpitep sy Boris Meissner. Hamburg: Forschungs- 
stelle fiir Volkerrecht und Auslandisches Offentliches Recht, 1951, 2 pts. 

A collection of the treaties and agreements made by the U.S.S.R. since 1943 in 
binding up its system of alliances and dependencies in East Europe and Asia. 


LABOR IN THE SOVIET UNION. By Sotomon M. Scuwarz. New York: 
Praeger, 1952, 364 p. $6.00. 

A valuable, scholarly and much-needed study of Soviet labor policy and its impact 
on the lives of Russian workers. The author, who has devoted many years to the 
subject, has based his work almost exclusively on Soviet sources and has extracted 
an enormous amount of information from them. The resulting picture is not a 
bright one. 


HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE DE L’ U.R.S.S. By Serce N. Proxoprovicz. Paris: 
Au Portulan (Flammarion), 1952, 627 p. Fr. 2100. 

The author—who has been writing on Russian economic topics since before the 
turn of the century—here presents his views on the Soviet economy since 1917. 
Somewhat loosely organized, with sections of unequal merit, the book contains a 
great deal of solid information. 


THE NORTHERN SEA ROUTE. By Terence Armstronc. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press (for the Scott Polar Research Institute), 1952, 162 p. 
$4.25. 

An examination, based on Russian language sources, of the efforts to develop a 
sea route along the northern coast of Siberia. 


ONE OF THE FIFTEEN MILLION. By Nicnotas PrycHopxo. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1952, 236 p. $3.00. 
A Ukrainian’s account of his years in prison and at forced labor in Siberia. 


OT MOSKVY DO N’YU-IORKA. By M. M. Novixov. New York: Chekhov 
Publishing House, 1952, 404 p. $3.00. 

Memoirs of an elderly Russian scientist, at one time president of Moscow Uni- 
versity, who was expelled by the Soviet régime and spent most of the inter-war 
period in Prague. 


I DREAMT REVOLUTION. By Wittiram ReEswicx. Chicago: Regnery, 1952, 
328 p. $4.50. 

Reminiscences of an American correspondent in Moscow in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s, of interest because of the author’s personal acquaintance with members of 
the Bolshevik “right opposition’—-Rykov, Bukharin and others. 


STALIN VERSUS MARX. By Ktaus Meunert. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1952, 127 p. (New York: Macmillan, 1953, $2.00.) 

An interesting discussion of the “dialectical” relationship between Marxism and 
Stalinism, proceeding from the sudden and enforced reversal, in 1934, of the Soviet 
historiographical approach to the Russian past. 
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CRIME WITHOUT PUNISHMENT. By GuenTHER REINHARDT. New York: 
Hermitage House, 1952, 322 p. $3.50. 

A controversial report on the activities of Soviet secret agents—especially in 
planning political murders—by a former F.B.I. counterintelligence investigator. 


THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA, 1855-1914. By HucH SertTon- 
Watson. New York: Praeger, 1952, 406 p. $7.50. 

Professor Seton-Watson, who approaches his subject from a background of in- 
terest in the smaller countries of Eastern Europe, traces the crises of the Russian 
Empire from the Crimean War to the First World War. His approach gives him 
some useful insights, 


MAAMME ITSENAISTYMISEN VUOSILTA. By K. G. Ipman. Helsinki: 
Soderstrom, 1953, 359 p. M. 750. 

The memoirs of a well-known Finnish diplomat, covering the important years 
from the collapse of the Tsarist régime to the establishment of the Finnish republic. 


HEROIC FINLAND. By Davin Hinsuaw. New York: Putnam, 1952, 306 p. 
$4.50. 

An enthusiastic sketch of Finnish society and history, not for the specialist. 

THE FORGOTTEN REPUBLICS. By Crarence A. Manninc. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952, 264 p. $2.75. 

Professor Manning, well known as a champion of Ukrainian independence, has 
here taken up the cause of the Baltic republics. His attempt, however, to cover the 
whole range of Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian history has made his account 
rather thin in places. 


THE HISTORY OF ESTONIAN PEOPLE. By Evatp Uvustatu. London: 
Boreas, 1952, 261 p. 21/. 

A sober presentation of Estonian history which also throws light on many prob- 
lems of the Baltic countries in general. The restrained account of events since the 
Russian Revolution is particularly valuable. 


CRUSADER IN THE SECRET WAR. By THE CounTEss or LIsTOWEL. Lon- 
don: Johnson, 1952, 287 p. 18/. (New York: British Book Centre, $4.00.) 

A rather erratic book on the exploits, during the Second World War and after, 
of a Polish diplomat and secret service agent—here called “Peter Nart”—evidently 
an accomplished practitioner of what the author brightly calls “the fascinating art 
of intelligence work.” 


9.15 TO FREEDOM. By Martin Fiara. London: Wingate, 1952, 135 p. 7/6. 
(New York: British Book Centre, 1953, $2.00.) 
The story of the Czech train which crashed through the Iron Curtain in 1951. 


EIN LEBEN FUR UNGARN. By REICHSVERWESER ADMIRAL NIKOLAUS VON 
Hortuy. Bonn: Athenaeum, 1953, 327 p. 

Writing from exile in Portugal, the aged former Regent of Hungary reviews his 
long and troubled career. Nearly a third of the volume deals with the years of the 
Dual Monarchy; the inter-war period is treated rather briefly. 


FACE AU TRIBUNAL FASCISTE. By Matyas Raxost. Paris: Editions So- 
ciales, 1952, 222 p. Fr. 300. 
WIR BAUEN EIN NEUES LAND. By MaAtyAs RAxost. Berlin: Dietz, 1952, 
244 p. 

The first volume concerns the Hungarian Communist leader’s arrests and trials 
as a revolutionary in the 1920’s and 1930’s. The second is a selection of his speeches 
and articles, between 1948 and 1951, when the wheel had turned—half-circle. 
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TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA. By K. Zititacus. London: Joseph, 1952, 303 p. 21/. 

It was more or less inevitable that Mr. Zilliacus should write this favorable biog- 
raphy, and the conclusions drawn are not unexpected. His attempt, however, to 
relate the Titoist problem to his own hopes for coexistence between the Soviet and 
non-Soviet worlds is of doubtful merit. 


AUS DER GESCHICHTE DER VATERLANDISCHEN FRONT BUL- 
GARIENS. By I. B. Watew. Berlin: Dietz, 1952, 132 p. 

The Communist interpretation of the wartime resistance movement in Bulgaria; 
translated from the Russian. 


CRETE. By Leann G. ALLBAUGH. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953, 
572 p. $7.50. 

A valuable report of an extensive field survey undertaken by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Intended as a case study of the economic, social and health conditions 
of an “underdeveloped” area, it provides a wealth of well-organized data which 
should be of use in finding the means and techniques for improving the situation 
not only in Crete but in other areas with analogous problems. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


KING GEORGE THE FIFTH. By Harotp Nicotson. New York: Doubleday, 
1953, 570 p. $7.50. ° 

After King George’s death it was decided that his biography should be written 
in two installments. A private life was prepared by John Gore (‘King George 
V. A Personal Memoir,” London, Murray, 1941). Mr. Nicolson was chosen to 
chronicle his public life. He has been remarkably successful in presenting the King 
against the background of the two major themes: the functioning of a monarchy 
in a modern state and the changing power and influence of the monarchy during 
the 25 years’ reign. 

STANLEY BALDWIN. By G. M. Younc. London: Hart-Davis, 1952, 266 p. 
20) 

Although Mr. Young was asked, “somewhat languidly,” by the late Prime 
Minister to write his life, this modest biography does not conceal Baldwin’s short- 
comings, especially in the field of foreign affairs, for which he had little talent 
and less interest. These shortcomings, however, are correctly put in the broader 
setting of the prevalent indecision and uncertainty of the 1930’s. 

ERNEST BEVIN. By Francis Witi1ams. London: Hutchinson, 1952, 288 p. 
21/. (New York: British Book Centre, $4.50.) 

An affectionate biography by a close associate; less satisfactory, perhaps in- 
evitably so, in its portrayal of Bevin as a Foreign Secretary than in its account 
of his earlier career as trade union organizer or Minister of Labor. 
PORTRAIT OF AN ADMIRAL. By Arruour J. Marper. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952, 407 p. $6.00. 

A well-edited publication of the papers of Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, 
during the critical years of naval history, 1909 to 1920. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE LANSBURY. By Raymonp Postcate. New York: 
Longmans, 1952, 331 p. $4.75. 

An affectionate but discerning biography of the late British Labor leader and 
pacifist by his son-in-law. 

THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STATE. By Cecit Patmer. Cald- 
well (Idaho): Caxton Printers, 1952, 618 p. $6.00. 

The title indicates both the subject and viewpoint of this ponderous indictment 
by a late British journalist. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICES OF MODERN ENGLAND. By M. PENELOPE 
Hati. London: Routledge, 1952, 332 p. 25/. 

A useful, and readable, general description of the recent extension of social 
services in Britain. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914- 
1919. By Henry R. WINKLER. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1952, 
288 p. $3.00. 

A study of the currents of opinion in Britain which contributed to the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations; particular emphasis on the role of such ideas 
within the major political parties. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK, 1952. Epitep sy 
W. FarMer Wuyte. Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1952, 338 p. (New York: 
Anglobooks, $8.50.) 

The first year of publication of a useful handbook and who’s who of Australian 
parliamentary life and public administration. 


BRITISH COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS, 1947. By Martin Wicut. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952, 571 p. $8.50. 

The texts of 11 constitutions, intended as a representative cross-section of the 
Dependent Empire. 


The Middle East 


THE SUEZ CANAL IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Hucu J. ScHonrieLtp. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953, 174 p. $4.50. 

Mr. Schonfield, who has already written a study of de Lesseps, here reviews 
the history of the Canal down to the current Anglo-Egyptian disagreement. Critical 
of recent British policy. 


TO JERUSALEM. By Fotxe Bernapotte. London: Hodder, 1951, 280 p. 
(New York: British Book Centre, $4.50.) 
The Palestine journal of the late United Nations mediator. 


PANORAMA DEL MUNDO ARABE. By Ropotro Git BENuMEYA. Madrid: 
Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 1952, 202 p. Ptas. 50. 

A broad survey of the Arab world from Morocco across North Africa to Saudi 
Arabia. 


THE ARABIA OF IBN SAUD. By Roy LEBKICHER AND OTHERS. New York: 
Moore, 1952, 179 p. $6.00. 

An attractively-prepared and informative handbook, originally designed for the 
employees of the Arabian American Oil Company. 


PERSIA IN LOTTA. By Maria Antonietta Maccioccur. Rome: Edizioni di 
Cultura Sociale, 1952, 216 p. L. 350. 

An Italian journalist, of the Communist persuasion, visits Iran, finds Anglo- 
American imperialism bad, the Tudeh Party good, and Mossadegh playing an 
important “objective” rdle. 


FRUHROT IN IRAN. By Scuutze-Hortuus. Esslingen: Bechtle, 1952, 356 p. 
Memoirs of a German espionage agent in Iran during the Second World War. 


A GUIDE TO IRANIAN AREA STUDY. By L. P. Etwerr-Sutron. Wash- 
ington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1952, 235 p. $4.00. 
A useful guide and bibliography for the prospective student of Iranian affairs. 
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South and Southeast Asia 


THE INDIA I KNEW, 1897-1947. By Srr Stantey Rerp. London: Odhams, 
1952, 262 p. 21/. 

Pleasantly-written recollections of the editor of The Times of India from 1907 
to 1923. 


NUTRITION IN INDIA. By V. N. PatwarpHan. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 
1952, 345 p. (New York: Heinman, $5.50.) 

A review of the work done in India in the field of nutrition and dietary deficiency 
over the last 40 years. The author is a director of nutrition research laboratories 
in southern India. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA. By F. S. V. Donnison. New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs (in codperation with the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations), 1953, 119 p. $2.50. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MALAYA. By S. W. Jones. New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (in cooperation with the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations), 1953, 229 p. $3.00. 

Competent studies of the establishment and growth of British public administra- 
tion in these two areas. Mr. Donnison was formerly Chief Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Burma; Mr. Jones was an officer in the Malayan Civil Service for 
some 30 years. 


LE DESTIN DE L’?INDOCHINE. By Generat G. SABATTIER. Paris: Plon, 
1952, 466 p. Fr. ggo. 

A somber assessment of the course of events in Indo-China since 1941. General 
Sabattier, who directed the resistance movement in the area after the Japanese 
took control in May 1945, finds much to criticize in French policy before and 
since the war. 


SOLDATS DE LA BOUE. II: NAM-KY. By Rocer Depry. Paris: Martel, 
1951, 253 p. Fr. 540. 
SOLDATS DE LA BOUE. III: GLAS ET TOCSIN. By Rocer DE vpry. 
Paris: Martel, 1952, 253 p. Fr. 540. 

Two further volumes of reportage on the war in Indo-China. Volume I ap- 
peared in 1950. 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN INDONESIA. By Georce Mc- 
TuRNAN KauIn. Ithaca: Cornell University Press (for the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, and Southeast Asia Program, Cornell Uni- 


versity), 1952, 490 p. $6.00. 
A detailed and extensively-documented study of the Indonesian drive to inde- 


pendence after the Second World War. The author, who spent a year in the 
islands in 1948-1949, is extremely critical of the whole Dutch role but hopeful for 
the prospects of the new republic. 
LAND AND PEOPLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. By J. E. Spencer. Berkeley: 
University of California Press (for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations), 1952, 282 p. $4.50. 

A bleak study, based on recent field work, of the critical problem of the Philip- 
pine rural economy and its deleterious effects on the life of the new state. 


ROMULO: VOICE OF FREEDOM. By Cornetia Spencer. New York: Day, 


1953, 256 p. $3.00. 
Not for the adult reader. 
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The Far East and Pacific Ocean 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE FAR EAST. By Russet, H. FIFIELp. 
New York: Crowell, 1952, 383 p. $5.00. 


WOODROW WILSON’S CHINA POLICY, 1913-1917. By Tren-y1 L1. New 
York: Twayne, 1952, 268 p. $4.50. 

Two able studies. Mr. Fifield traces with skill and dispassion the diplomacy of 
the Shantung question from its origins before 1914 through the Versailles Con- 
ference. Dr. Li’s book is limited to the years 1913 to 1917 (a subsequent volume 
may be forthcoming) and is more directly concerned with President Wilson’s 
approach to Chinese problems as derived from his general political outlook. 


THE THIRD FORCE IN CHINA. By Carsun CHanc. New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1953, 345 p. $4.50. 

Mr. Chang, founder of the Democratic Socialist Party and a drafter of the 1947 
Chinese Constitution, sharply criticizes both the Communists and Chiang Kai-shek 
for their behavior in recent decades. He does not, however, indicate any very real 
prospects, past or present, for a tertiwm quid. 


LA CONQUETE DE LA CHINE PAR MAO TSE-TUNG (1945-1949). By 
GENERAL L.-M. Cassin. Paris: Payot, 1952, 244 p. Fr. 700. 

A French military historian traces the steps by which the Chinese Communists 
gained their victory over the Nationalists. 


THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA. By Leonarp M. OuTeErBripcE. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1952, 237 p. $3.50. 

A former Protestant missionary attempts to discover why the Christian church 
has recurrently lost ground in China. 


BACK DOWN THE RIDGE. By W. L. Waite. New York: Harcourt, 1953, 
182 p. $3.00. 

Using the stories of 12 men wounded in action, Mr. White—who wrote “They 
Were Expendable” in the days of the last war—gives a vivid picture of the evacua- 
tion of casualties in the Korean War from the front lines to the mobile hospitals 
and on to the States. 


VERDICT IN KOREA. By Rosert T. Ottver. State College (Pa.): Bald 
Eagle Press, 1952, 207 p. $4.00. wie 

The author, who has served as Counselor to President Syngman Rhee, discusses 
the Korean conflict. While Dr. Oliver, as he says, does not view the situation 
with “serene objectivity” he is right in his belief that a view “from the inside” 
should be presented. 


Africa 


NAISSANCE DU PROLETARIAT MAROCAIN. Paris: Peyronnet, 1952, 
291 p. Fr, 1200. 

This third volume of the series “Cahiers de |’Afrique et I’Asie” is based on field 
studies undertaken between 1948 and 1950. It is largely devoted to two important 
topics: the patterns and effects of tribal emigration and the growth of an urban 
proletariat in the cities of north Morocco. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Leo Marguarp. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952, 258 p. $3.50. 

A. sober and informative discussion, by a South African, of the dangerous multi- 
racial situation in his country. 
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JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS. By J. C. Smuts. New York: Morrow, 1952, 496 p. 
$6.00. 

An affectionate, substantial, though not definitive biography of the late states- 
man, by his son. 


Latin America and the West Indies 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. By Howarp F, Cringe. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953, 452 p. $6.00. 

Mr. Cline, director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, has 
made a valuable contribution to the American Foreign Policy Library. Sum- 
marizing the variety of factors which have molded the Mexican nation he presents 
a lucid, and in general optimistic, account of Mexico’s twentieth-century political 
development and its relations with the United States. 


THE MEXICAN VENTURE. By Tome Crark Catt. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1953, 273 p. $4.50. 

A Texas journalist, who travelled extensively through the Republic, has under- 
taken to report on Mexico’s social, economic and political progress, especially in 
recent years. The emphasis is on domestic economic problems, but a concluding 
chapter briefly treats Mexico’s foreign relations. 


L’AMERIQUE LATINE ENTRE EN SCENE. By Tisor Menoe. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1952, 317 p. Fr. 780. 

A journalist who seems to specialize in the problems of underdeveloped areas 
here surveys the countries of South and Central America. 

THE RURAL LAND CLASSIFICATION PROGRAM OF PUERTO RICO. 
Evanston: Northwestern University, 1952, 261 p. $2.75. 

Six essays on rural land classification in various regions of Puerto Rico. 
PENSAMIENTO Y ACCION. By Romuto Betancourt. Mexico: Silva, 1951, 
387 p. 

A collection of articles and speeches by the former President ot Venezuela and 
head of the Partido Accién Democratica. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 
By Ruth Savord 


Documents may be procured from the sollewine ¢ United States: Gov’t Printing Office, Super- 
jintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Great Britain: British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. United Nations, International Court of Justice, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Oultural Org., Food and Agric. Org.: Columbia University Press, 
Int. Documents Service, 2966 Broadway, New York 27. Int. Labor Office: 1262 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Washington imprints are Government Printing Office, London im- 
prints are Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and New York imprints are United Nations, unless 


otherwise noted. 
I. DOCUMENTS 


AFRICA 


BasuTotanp, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland; history of discussions with 
the Union of South Africa, 1909-1939. London, 1952. 135 p. (Cmd. 8707.) 4s. 6d. 

SourHEerN Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland draft federal scheme. London, 1952. 
37 p. (Cmd. 8573.) 1s. 3d. t 

——. Report of the Judicial Commission. London, 1952. 11 p. (Cmd. 8671.) 6d. 

——. Report of the Fiscal Commission. London, 1952. 30 p. (Cmd. 8672.) Is. 3d. 

——. Report of the Civil Service Preparatory Commission. London, 1952. (Cmd. 8673.) 2s. 

SoutHerN Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Report by the Conference on Fed- 
eration held in London in January, 1953. London, 1953. 23 p. (Cmd. 8753.) Is. 

SouTHern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Federal Scheme prepared by 
a Conference held in London in January, 1953. London, 1953. 45 p. (Cmd. 8754.) 1s. 6d. 

ConTINUING sources for research on Africa. Washington, Library of Congress, 1952. 21 p. 


AGRICULTURE 


Lanp tenure. London, 1952. 36 p. (Special supplement to the Journal of African Adminis- 
tration.) 1s. 6d. 

Tue State of food and agriculture; review and outlook—1952. Rome, FAO, 1952. 126 p. 
(CL16/2.) $1.00. 

Seconp World Food Survey. Rome, FAO, 1952. 59 p. So¢. 


CARTELS 


Foreten legislation concerning monopoly and cartel practices. Report of the Dept. of State 
to the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the Select Committee on Small Business, Senate, 
82d Cong., 2d Sess., July 9, 1952. Washington, 1952. 253 p. (Subcom. Print 5.) 

FINE papers; investigation into alleged combines in the manufacture, distribution and sale 
of fine papers. Ottawa, Cloutier, 1953. 433 p. 


ComMMERCIAL Poticy AND TRADE 


PRELIMINARY report on trade between the ECAFE region and Europe; prepared jointly by 
the Secretariats of ECAFE, ECE and FAO. New York, 1952. 254 p. (E/CN.11/TP/8.) 


Economic ConpITIoNs 


Economic survey of Europe since the war. New York, 1953. 385 p. (1953.II.E.4.) $3.50. 

Economic survey of Asia and the Far East 1952. New York, 1953. 104 p. (E/CN 1/365) 
1.00. 

Economic survey of Japan (1951-52). Tokyo, Economic Stabilization Board, 1952. 318 p. 

Europe; the way ahead. Fourth annual report of the O.E.E.C. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1952. 358 p. 

o F ae aspects of population and economy; statistical study. Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 
1952, 62 p. 

InstiruT National de Ja Statistique et des Etudes Economiques. Mémento Economique. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 

z. L’Autriche. 320 p. 1200 fr, 2. La Gréce. 308 p. 1200 fr. 

Overseas economic surveys. London, 1953. 

Hayti. 35 p. 1s. 6d. Mexico. 94 p. 3s. 6d. India. 405 p. IIs. 


Review of economic conditions in the Middle East 1951-52. New York 3. 
ILC.1.) $1.75. st 1951-52. New York, 1953. 161 p. (1953. 
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European FEDERATION 


European Coal and Steel Community, The High Authority. Report on the situation of the 
Community. Strasbourg, Author, 1953. 142 p. 

——. Exposé sur la situation de la Communauté. 152 p. : 

DocuMENTATION on the European question in general. Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1952. 
50 p. 
ZweEIrTeR Bericht an den Europarat. Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir den Marshall-Plan, 1952. 
32 p.- 


FinanciaL Poricy anp ExcHANGE 


Unirtep States income taxation of private United States investment in Latin America. New 
York, 1953. 80 p. (1953.XVI.1.) 75¢. 

GOVERNMENTAL policies concerning unemployment, inflation and balance of payments, 
1951-52. New York, 1952. 135 p. (1952.I1.A.2.) $1.00. 

A STANDARDISED system of national accounts. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1952. 99 p. 

NATIONAL accounts, 1930-1939 and 1946-1951. Oslo, Central Bureau of Statistics, 1952. 
335 p. Kr. 4.50. 


FRANCE 


Cing ans d’exécution du plan de modernisation et d’équipement de l'Union Francaise. 
(Réalisations 1947-1951 et Programme 1952.) Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1952. 389 p. 
Tue Frenca defense effort. New York, French Press and Information Service, 1952. 30 p. 


GERMANY 


Waite book on the Bonn war treaty. Berlin, Information Office of the German Democratic 
Republic, 1952. 228 p. 

ConvENTION on relations with the Federal Republic of Germany and a protocol to the 
North Atlantic treaty. Message from the President of the United States ... Senate, 82d 
Cong., 2d Sess., Je. 2, 1952. Washington, 1952. 328 p. (Exec. Q. and R.) 

E1n RECHENSCHAFTSBERICHT liber die deutsche Finanzpolitik 1949 bis 1953. Bonn, Presse- 
und Informationsamt der Bundesregierung, 1953. 55 p. 

Rapport de la Conférence des Dettes Extérieures Allemandes, Londres, Février—Aotit 1952. 
London, 1952. 60 p. 

Germany. Bundsministerium der Justiz. Publications. Cologne, Author, 1951. 

I. Deutsches Vermégen im Ausland, edited by Otto Béhmer, Konrad Duden and Hermann 

Janssen. 480 p. DM. 8o. 

Germany. Bundesministerium fiir Arbeit. Publications. Bonn, Author, 1952. 

1. Die beschaftigten Arbeiter, Angestellten und Beamten in der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 

land 1938 und 1951. 28 p. DM. 1.85. 

MatTERIALEN zur Wirtschaftslage in der Sowjetischen Zone. Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir 
gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1952. 

1. Feinmechanik und Optik in der Sowjetischen Zone. 31 p. 2. Die Kraftwirtschaft in der 

Sowjetzone; Ihre Quellen und Reserven. 52 p. 3. Der Aussenhandel der Sowjetischen Be- 

satzungszone Deutschlands. 43 p. 4. Bilanz der Arbeitskrafte und Arbeitsmarktlage in der 

Sowjetischen Besatzungszone. 40 p. 5. Die eisenschaffende Industrie der Sowjetischen Be- 

satzungszone. 39 p. 6. Die elektrotechnische Industrie in der Sowjetischen Zone Deutsch- 

lands. 36 p. 7. Der Fahrzeugbau in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone Deutschlands. 36 p. 

8. Die Industrieproduktion der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone im Jahre 1951 und Planziffern 

fiir 1952. 23 p. 9. Die Industrieproduktion der Sowjetischen Zone im 1. Quartal 1952. 8 p. 

ro. Der Schwermaschinenbau in der Sowjetischen Zone Deutschlands. 58 p. rz. Die Sow- 

jetischen Entnahmen aus dem Produktionsaufkommen der Sowjetzone im Jahre 1951. 15 p. 

Der AussENHANDEL der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. Wiesbaden, Statistisches Bundesamt, 
1951-52. 

1950. 1. Zusammenfassende Ubersichten. 37 p. DM. 1.50. 2. Der Spezialhandel nach Waren 

(Statistische Nummern.). 364 p. DM. 9.50. 3. Der Aussenhandel nach Herkunfts- und Be- 

stimmungslandern. 134 p. DM. 8. zo5r. 1. Zusammenfassende Ubersichten. 31 p. DM. 2. 

Avuscasen und Einnahmen der staatlichen Verwaltung (Vereinigtes Wirtschaftsgebiet/Bri- 
tische Zone/Lander). Wiesbaden, Statistisches Amt des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes, 
1950-51. 

1. Fiir das Rechnungsjahr 1947/1948. 54 p. 2. Fiir das Rechnungsjahr 1947. 88 p. 3. DM- 

Abschnitt des Rechnungsjahres 1948. 159 p. 

Bonner Berichte aus Mittel- und Ostdeutschland. Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir gesamt- 
deutsche Fragen, 1952. 

Z. Die Justiz in der Sowjetischen Zone, by W. Rosenthal, R. Lange, and A. Blomeyer. 100 p. 

2. Die Ausbeutung der menschlichen Arbeitskraft in der Sowjetzone, by ***. 106 p. 3. 
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Slesius alter Jenseits von Oder und Neisse; eine Bilanz von sechs Jahren. 63 p. 4. Der 

Untergang des privaten Einzelhandels in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone, by Felix Pohler. 

63 p. 5. Die Vernichtung des privaten Grosshandels in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone, by 

Felix Pohler. 88 p. 6. Das Versicherungswesen in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone, by Doro- 

thea Faber and Alfred Leutwein. 80 p. 7. Die Landwirtschaft in der Sowjetischen Besatzungs- 

zone, by Matthias Kramer. 80 p. 

Tue West German educational system, by H. P. Pilgert. Frankfurt, HICOG, 1953. 136 p. 

EpucaTion in Western Germany; a postwar survey, by Hans Wenke. Washington, Library 
of Congress, 1953. 102 p. $1.00, 

E.ections and political parties in Germany, 1945-1952. Frankfurt, HICOG, 1952. 93 p. 

Women in West Germany, by H. P. Pilgert. Frankfurt, HICOG, 1952. 72 p. 

Gute to German women’s organizations. Bonn, Informationsdienst fiir Frauenfragen, 
1952. 191 p. 

Po.iticaL science in western Germany; thought and writings, 1950-1952, by A. R. L. 
Gurland. Washington, Library of Congress, 1952. 118 p. $1.00. 


Latin AMERICA 


Gee of trade between Latin America and Europe. New York, 1953. 117 p. (1952. II. 
2.) $1.25. 
A Statement of the laws of Uruguay in matters affecting business, by J. Couture and H. 
Barbagelata. Washington, Pan American Union, 2d ed., 1952. 122 p. $3.00. 
5 Race and class in rural Brazil, edited by Charles Wagley. Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 160 p. 
e256 
Near East 


Report on the Abyan scheme 1951. London, 1952. 46 p. (Colonial 283.) 8s. 6d. 
Saupr Arabian monetary agency. Jidda, Ministry of Finance, 1952. 25 p. 
ee ee and policy in Israel. New York, 1953. 107 p. (ST/TAA/K/ 
I, 


Norto ATLANTIC TREATY 


Murtwuat security legislation and related documents. ... Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., Nov., 1952. Washington, 1952. 137 p. (Com. Print.) 

GerMaNny. Bundeskanzleramt. Publications. Bonn, Author, 1952. 

I. Das Deutsch-Allierte Vertragswerk. 47 p. 2. Vertrag tiber die Beziehungen zwischen der 

Bundesrepublik Deutschland und den Drei Miachten. 174 p. DM. 3.60. 3. Vertrag iiber die 

Griindung der Europiischen Verteidigungsgemeinschaft. 167 p. DM. 3.20. 


Raw MatErIALs 


European timber trends and prospects; a study prepared jointly by the Secretariats of 
FAO and ECE. New York, 1953. 315 p. (1953.11.E.3.) $3.50. 

Coat production and supplies for Western Europe in 1952 and 1953. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1953. 
102 p. 


REFUGEES 


Germany. Bundesministerium fiir Vertriebene. Publications. Bonn, Author, 1952. 

1. Charter of the German expellees. unp. 2. The German expellees; a German focal problem, 

by Hans Lukaschek. 36 p. 3. Importance pour |’Europe des expulsés se trouvant dans la 

République fédérale d’Allemagne. (Allemagne occidentale), by Hans Lukaschek. 16 p. 

4. Ratgeber fiir heimatlose Auslander. 143 p. 5. Some facts about expellees in. Germany, 

1952. unp. 

Hanpsook of international measures for protection of migrants and general conditions to be 
observed in their settlement. New York, 1953. 278 p. (1953.1V.5.) $3.00. 

Report and draft convention on the nationality and status of stateless persons. Washington, 
Pan American Union, 1952. I9 p. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Bericut der Bundesrepublik Deutschland tiber die wirtschaftliche Lage und die Entwick- 
pine age bis zum Jahre 1953/54. Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir den Marshall-Plan, 
1952. 87 p. 


SAAR 


Denxscurirt der Bundesregierung zur Saarfrage. Bonn, Auswartiges Amt, 1950. 29 p. 
ree key to European unity. Saarbrucken, Saar Government, Office of Information, 
1953. Pp. 
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Sout anp Soutu East AsIA 


SouTHEAST Asia; an annotated bibliography of selected reference sources, compiled by 
Cecil Hobbs. Washington, Library of Congress, 1952. 163 p. $1.15. 

Report of the Fiscal Commission 1949-50. Vol. 2—Written evidence. Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1952. 368 p. 17s. 6d 

Economic development of Ceylon; report of a mission. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
for the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1953. 829 p. $7.50. 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Suarine skills; stories of technical assistance. New York, 1953. 49 p. (1953.1.2.) 35¢. 

Tue Expanpep programme of technical assistance for economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. New York, 1953. 30 p. (TAB/1/Rev.1.) 

Fietps of economic development handicapped by lack of trained personnel in certain coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East. New York, 1951. 119 p. (1951.11.F.6.) 75¢. 

INVESTMENT guaranty manual; insurance available for new American investments abroad 
under the Investment Guaranty Program. Washington, Mutual Security Agency, 1952. 42 p. 

Paciric Coast conference on private investment in international development, San Fran- 
cisco, September 24-25, 1952. Summary of the discussions by the International Development 
Advisory Board. Washington, 1952. 18 p. (Dept. of State. Economic Cooperation Series 36.) 
20 


Tue Promotion of industrial development in the Caribbean including report of the In- 
dustrial Development Conference held in Puerto Rico, February 11-19, 1952. Port-of-Spain, 
Caribbean Commission, 1952. 173 p. 


Unitrep Nations AaNp AGENCIES 


UNESCO basic documents. Washington, 1952. 25 p. (Dept. of State. International Organi- 
zation and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 20.) 

TEAcHING for international understanding; a statement prepared for the U.K. National 
Commission for UNESCO, by C. F. Strong. London, 1952. 95 p. 3s. 6d. 

Some suggestions on teaching about collective security. Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 40 p. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


67 Branches throughout Greater New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Ins 


vrance Corporation 


WHAT [S THE TRANSISTOR? Ii is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 
signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


TAats the LITTLE GIANT 


with the Big Future 


The Transistor—invented at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories—opens new doors to far-reaching im- 
provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for communica- 
tions have come from the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. Seldom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting promise of 
the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify electric sig- 
nals a hundred thousand times. It can do many 
things that vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something entirely new, 
and works on entirely new principles. 

Because it is so small and rugged, and takes 
so little power, it can be used in ways and 
places beyond reach of a vacuum tube. 

Invented at Bell Laboratories to amplify your 
telephone voice, the Transistor is opening new 
doors of opportunity in other fields. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System has licensed thirty-eight 
other companies to make and sell transistors 
under its patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making our inven- 
tions available to others on reasonable terms. 

These companies include makers of advanced 
equipment for defense, as well as radios, tele- 
vision sets, hearing aids, and a wide range of 
electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being used in 
the new electronic equipment which enables 
telephone users to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value of Bell 
System research in bringing you more and 
better telephone service. 


Foreicn Arrairs, July 1953, Vol. 31, No. 4. Published quarterly at 10 McGovern Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. Editorial and 
business offices, 58 East 68 Street, New York 21. Subscriptions, $6.0 
June 20, 1950, at the post-office at Lancaster, Pa., 


.00 a year to any address. Entered as second-class matter 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 


“A timely study ...a wonderful amount of information ...a singularly valu- 


able contribution to Anglo-American understanding.” —-NEW YORK TIMES. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Problems in Cooperation 


A joint report by 
HENRY L. ROBERTS and PAUL A. WILSON 


Here is a joint report on the present relations between the United States and 
Great Britain as formulated by private citizens of each country working in 
conference. The factors that have brought the two nations closer together . . . 
the obstacles that have driven them apart . . . the impact of domestic politics 
upon foreign policy . . . the attitudes of the two countries toward the Soviet 
. . . all these topics and many others are discussed in this stimulating and 
impartial appraisal of the feelings of two great world powers and their peoples. 


$3.50 


MIDDLE EAST DILEMMAS 


By J. C. HUREWITZ 


Here is the first book to portray the growth of American interests and responsi- 
bilities in the Middle East against the background of local history and the 
evolving pattern of European diplomatic and power rivalry. This is the story of 
American policy in the pivotal region of the world—Iran, Egypt, Israel, Turkey 
and the Arab States—vwritten in a lively, easy-to-read style. With this book in 
hand, a person with no previous knowledge of Middle Eastern affairs can bring 
himself up to date on current political events concerning U. S. foreign policy in 
the entire Near Eastern area. 


Maps, Index $3.75 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS FOR THE 
COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
58 EAST 68TH STREET e NEW YORK 21 


... by Holland-America Line combines good 
living, recreation and relaxation—plus the assurance 
that your ship is well-built, well-equipped — 
and well-run by men who 


were born to 
the sea! 


a 
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Political Handbook 
of the World 
1953 


Edited by WatTER H. MA.tory 
and JosEPH BARBER 


Tuis is the 26th annual volume of the series, 
revised to January 1, 1953. Compact, read- 
able, up-to-date, it includes exhaustive in- 
formation on the structure and composition 
of all governments; the programs and leaders 
of political parties in all countries; the politi- 
cal affiliations and editors of newspapers and 
periodicals throughout the world; the organi- 
zation and membership of the United Na- 
tions, the International Court of Justice and 
other agencies. $3.75 post free 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS FOR THE 
COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
58 EAST 68 STREET, NEW YORK 21 
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well-run ship” 


| by ROBERT 
MARJOLIN 
Europe and the United States 
in the World Economy 


OBERT MARJOLIN since 
1948 has been Secretary- 
General of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. 
In this book he describes the prog- 
ress of Europe’s recovery and ana- 
lyzes the new position of the United 
States in world economy, with the 
resultant new pattern of trade and 
finance. M. Marjolin also suggests 
some avenues of solution for the 
many difficult problems of the 
future. $2.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Durham, N. C. 


THE ZONE OF | 
| INDIFFERENCE 


By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


“This brilliant and provocative volume 
should be required reading.” 


— DR. HARRY D. GIDEONSE, 


New Leader 


“Stimulating and suggestive. The view- 

point which integrates its many strands 

is intelligent, sensible, and large-minded 
—in sum, completely civilized.” 

—'CHARLES J. ROLO, 

Atlantic Monthly 


“More than an intelligent book on in- 
ternational relations; it is an essay 
in intellectual history and sociological 
diagnosis at their best.” 
—HANS KOHN, 
Saturday Review 


“The clearest expression of the whys 
and wherefores of the need for Atlantic 
union to come off the presses in recent 
months. This exposition is lucid, his 
reasoning clear.” 

— Hartford Courant 


“A subtle and sophisticated book... 

Shrewd insight and impressive back- 

ground of European historical and poli- 
tical knowledge.” 

—WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, 

Wall Street Journal 


“A thoughtful commentary, neither 
cheerful nor morbid, on the contem- 
porary crisis of the Western Com- 
munity.” 

—Foreign Affairs 


If your bookseller cannot supply 
you with a copy of this important 
work, it may be ordered at $3.75 a 
copy, postpaid, directly from the 
publisher: 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Has fear of Russia 
made us prudent 
... or paralyzed? 


Vera Micheles Dean 


Research Director and Editor 
of the Foreign Policy Association 
examines the outlook for 


FOREIGN 
POLICY 
WITHOUT 
FEAR 


“Mrs. Dean reveals herself a clear and 
realistic thinker on the subject .. . Her 
book should help many Americans to 
awaken from the self-induced hypnosis of 
recent domestic political warfare.”—ER- 
WIN D. CANHAM, N. Y. Times Book 


Review 


“Foreign Policy With- 
out Fear is an admir- 
able statement of the 
realities of our situa- 
tion... an excellent 
piece of work.” — 


GERALD JOHNSON 


“It makes more sense 
on foreign policy and 
on America’s role 
therein than any book 
I have read for ages. 
And it is encouraging 
to see one writing so 
fearlessly.” — WIL- 
LIAM L. SHIRER 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N. Y. 36 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


International Shipping Cartels 
A STUDY OF SELF-REGULATION BY SHIPPING CONFERENCES 


By DANIEL MARX, JR. A former shipping company executive, now professor of economics 
at Dartmouth, describes the operation of shipping conferences or rings and seeks to deter- 
mine their practicability and their use or abuse of monopoly power. Since many of the prob- 
lems are found in air transport, industrial cartels, and international commodity agreements, 
the book is intended to serve businessmen and government officials as well as political scientists 
and economists. $6.00 


Eeonomic Planning for the Peace 


By E. F. PENROSE, \f the end of war is not victory but peace, wartime plans for postwar 
peace assume importance beyond the war itself. This book shows how deeply the peace plans 
of World War II, beginning as early as 1941, were affected by political conditions, by wartime 
developments, and by personalities such as Roosevelt, Morgenthau, Keynes, Churchill, and 
Winant. It reveals how great successes were attained, saving Europe from immediate postwar 
disaster, while there were grevious errors which led to the crisis of 1947. $7.50 


The Diplomats, 1919-1939 


Edited by GORDON CRAIG and FELIX GILBERT. This diplomatic history of the 20 inter- 
war years is the first book to examine that fateful period through the eyes of the men entrusted 
with the negotiations in the capitals of a darkening Europe. More than 30 of the most important 
diplomats of the time are covered by a group of distinguished contributors including Gordon 
Craig, Richard Challener, Paul Zinner, Hajo Holborn, Roderic Davison, Stuart Hughes, Theo- 
dore von Laue, Dexter Perkins, and many others. 720 pages, illustrated, $9.00 


Order from your bookstore, 


PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


ECUADOR 


EL SALVADOR 


GUATEMALA 


The Most Precious Cargo... 


The modern ships of the Great White Fleet carry many valu- 
able cargoes . . . coffee, abaca, bananas, sugar, automobiles, 
refrigerators, electrical equipment. But the most valuable cargo 


HONDURAS 


JAMAICA, B. W. 1. 


NICARAGUA 
is none of these. That cargo is the geodwill and understanding 
promoted by the regular, reliable voyages of the Great White PANAMA 
Fleet. United Fruit is dedicated to a service of usefulness between 
the Americas—a trade which it has served for more than 50 years. CANAL ZONE 


New York 6: Pier 3, North River 
New Orleans 4: 321 St. Charles St. 


Chicago 2: 111 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco 7: 1001 Fourth St. 


Great Write Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A psychological portrait 


THE RUSSIAN MIND 


From Peter the Great Through the Enlightenment 


By STUART RAMSAY TOMPKINS 


NE of the most intriguing ques- 

tions of modern times is: How did 
Russians get the way they are today? 
This book shows clearly that the 
mechanisms employed by the Soviets 
to control the thinking and actions of 
the Russian people spring from com- 
parable methods and institutions of the 
Russian past. 


The Russian mind and characteris- 
tics from the Middle Ages up to the 
Ukraine War are examined in detail. 
Education, classes, the press, censor- 
ship, and journalistic activities are ana- 
lyzed carefully and related to the politi- 
cal and social milieu of the different 
monarchs of Russia. 


Bibliography, index. $4.00 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 


OXFORD BOOKS 
Russia: What Next? 


By ISAAC DEUTSCHER. Mr. Deutscher’s Stalin: A Political Biography 
established him as one of the few real authorities on Russia. In his new book, 
he examines Stalin’s role and his legacy, and answers such questions as how 
large a gap was left by his death; how it will be filled; and why Stalinism 
fought ruthlessly to perpetuate itself while, at the same, it destroyed the pre- 
requisites for survival. It is a succinct analysis of the post-Stalin regime and : 
a thoroughly documented forecast of what the world can expect from the 
shift in leadership to Malenkov. $3.00 


~The World and the West 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. “Claims the serious attention of a public con- 
cerned with fundamental issues underlying the cold war. Mr. Toynbee 
exhibits again the vast knowledge, lucidity and charm of style his readers 
have come to expect from him. No other historian has devoted so many years 
to the problems of the encounters between civilizations; none has covered such 
a wide ground. The fascinating sweep of Mr. Toynbee’s vision makes him a 
truly universal historian .. . His new book will help because it will set many 
readers thinking again about the fundamental problems of the present 
world crisis." —N. Y. Times Book Review $2.00 


The Middle East in The War | 


By GEORGE KIRK. Introduction by ARNOLD TOYNBEE. This new vol- 
ume in the Survey of International Affairs presents the first comprehensive 
study of the role played by the Middle East from 1939 to 1946. Covering 
both political and economic developments, it provides the all-important back- 
ground to present-day problems arising in the Moslem world. Published for | 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. $10.00 


The Mexican Venture 
By TOMME CLARK CALL. This up-to-date account of the economic, 


social, political, and cultural status of our southern neighbor is the work 
of a Texas newspaperman who traveled more than 12,000 miles to gather his 
material at first hand. He presents a colorful picture of Mexico’s complex 
national development from her early history to her foreign relations today, 
particularly with the United States. Illustrated. $4.50 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Pillishers of Pol Backs for ony Fer Cotas 
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Four Views of Contemporary History 


Pathways in International Law 
By Arthur K. Kuhn 


Arthur K. Kuhn has practiced law for over half a century; he has 
attended conferences, translated books, written articles—all in the hope 
of the development of a workable system of international law. This is 
the record of his struggle toward that goal, the problems involved, the 
accomplishments of the past, and the prospects for the future. $4.00 


Hidden Threads of History 


Wilson Through Roosevelt 
By Louis B. Wehle 


Mr. Wehle, a lawyer distinguished in his profession, has witnessed 
at first hand the workings and decisions of our government since the 
time of Wilson. In this illuminating commentary he shows what a vital 
role chance has played in these decisions and emphasizes the need of 
profiting by experiences of the recent past. $4.50 


Monarchy im the 20th Century 
By Sir Charles Petrie 

This original, authoritative and fascinating study of British mon- 
archy in the last half-century examines the character and outlook of the 
sovereigns and the conditions in which they lived. The present and past 


monarchies on the Continent are also described, with special emphasis 
on kingship in Spain, Italy, and Greece, $3.50 


The British Impact on India 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 

Have the people of India been affected for good or for ill by their 
connection with the British empire? This brilliantly written, fact-packed 
book aims to answer this question, stating the case fairly and admir- 


ably for Britain. $8.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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World Wide 
Banking Service 
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“Outstanding Strength”’ for Ll/ Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
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Foreign Exchange Foreign Collections 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
Complete Export and Import Financing 
Banking correspondents in principal cities throughout the world 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION Cable address: QUOSHAWMUT, BOSTON 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The World and the West 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. In his first completely new book in more than a dec- 
ade, one of the world’s leading historians examines the impact of western 
civilization on Russia, India, the Near and the Far East. Tracing this conflict 
back over the centuries, he shows what the West has done to the world, and 
reveals that it has been the non-western peoples who have had the significant 
experience in the encounter. $2.00 


British Government 
By HIRAM MILLER STOUT. A complete picture of Great Britain today, in 


which a prominent political scientist surveys the present political system in the 
light of war and post-war changes. Mr. Stout discusses the modern functions of 
such institutions as the Monarchy, Parliament, the cabinet and the civil service. 
In addition he provides a wealth of up-to-date material on many controversial 
subjects. $7.00. College edition, $5.00 


Problems of Nationalized Industry 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON. A cross-section of opinion on Britain’s nationalized 
industries presented by members of Parliament, government ministers and pro- 
fessors of economics and political science. These specialists discuss, from varying 
points of view, many problems which are applicable to nationalized industry 
everywhere. $5.00 


Crisis in the Desert 
May-July 1942 
By J. A. |. AGAR-HAMILTON and L. C. F, TURNER. This is the first vol- 
ume in the South African official war history. While it refers particularly to the 
role played by South African forces, it is, at the same time, an authoritative 


account of the whole desert campaign from the fall of Tobruk to the battle 
of El Alamein. Illustrated with 32 halftones and 36 maps. $9.00 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Publishers of Fine Books fur over Four Centuries 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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National City has 57 branches in these countries overseas, 
and correspondents in every commercially important 


city in the world, gn 
What does this mean to the importer or exporter who yo 
transacts his business through National City? gre 

: : ; 6 
It means benefiting from the experience and prestige of NI no" 
one of the world’s great banks. It means quick, complete, we 
up-to-date information on local developments in any rove ch 
area. It means prompt, efficient service anywhere, at any a Ae 
time. It means special help with unusual problems. ru RO gts ¥ 
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How does the foreign trader go about doing business ue ee oo! 
through National City? Just call at our head office or our He whet 


branch nearest you. 


67 Branches Throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ARGENTINA CHILE Manzanillo JAPAN PUERTO RICO 
Buenos Aires Santiago erates Tokyo San Juan 
Bartolomé Mitre soa alparaiso antiago Nagoya 2 José de Jesus Tizol St. 

Flores ENGLAND Osaka Santurce 
Plaza Once COLOMBIA Yokohama Arecibo 
Rosario Bogota Tee neat MEXICO Bavanion 

BRAZIL per anquilla West End Bee CY, Mayaguez 
Sao Paulo Medelli 11 Waterloo Pl, M4 . Ponce 
Praga Antonio Prado 48 CH CHIS. Isabel 1a Catélica REP. OF 

Avenida Ipiranga CUBA FRANCE Republica 
Porto Alegre Paris PERU PANAMA 
Recta Pemambuco) Psat Zaye fans SINGAPORE 
io de Janeiro 
Salvador (Bahia) pine Comte ct ree ha ital i Singapore 
Santos La Lonja Juan Lune URUGUAY 

CANAL ZONE Twenty-third St. INDIA Port Area Montevideo 
Balboa Caibarien Bombay Cebu VENEZUELA 
Cristobal Cardenas Calcutta Clark Field Caracas 
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Following 
the 
Guideposts 
to Trade 
Abroad 


Do you know where the 

greatest opportunities are? 

Are you endeavoring to develop 
new markets? 

Do you know which countries are 
short of dollar exchange? In what 
markets are exporters willing to sell on 
draft terms? How will foreign 
exchange regulations affect your sales abroad? 


The foreign department of Guaranty Trust 
Company can help you find the answers to these 
questions—and many others. Long experience with 
import-export operations, exchange restrictions, and matters 
relating to the financing of foreign trade enables us to help you 
expedite matters quickly, efficiently, anywhere in the world. 


We invite you to consult with us regarding your requirements. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 


New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
32 Lombard St., E.C.3 4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Bush House,W.C.2 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


STANDARD-VACUUM 


W hen night steals over the paddy 
fields of Java, kerosene burns 

in the farmers’ lamps to drive the 
darkness away e When an airliner 
sets down in Bangkok, hundreds of 
gallons of high octane aviation fuel 

pour into the tanks which feed 

its powerful motors e A road reaches into 
the back country of Luzon; asphalt 

from oil gives it a hard, smooth 

surface e And when a tramp 

steamer sails from Mombasa, bunker 

oil may turn the screws as they churn 

the waters of the Indian Ocean. 


From Tokyo to Karachi; from the 
minerally rich highlands of Southern 
Africa to the coastal cities of 
Australia and New Zealand, the 
varied petroleum products of 
Standard-Vacuum weave in some way 
through the whole pattern of living. 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


A name that stands for “‘Progress’”’ in the East 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


AUSTRALIA» BURMA+ CEYLON HONG KONG - INDIA+ INDO-CHINA - INDONESIA - JAPAN + KENYA » MADAGASCAR 
MALAYA + NEW ZEALAND + PAKISTAN * PHILIPPINES » PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA + RHODESIA + SINGAPORE 
SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS + SOUTH WEST AFRICA * TANGANYIKA + THAILAND + UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


‘ 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1784 


New York's 
Furst Bank 


Capital Funds over $37,000,000 | 


48 Wall Street, New York 15, N. ¥. 


530 Fifth Avenue 
63rd Street and Madison Avenue * 73rd Street and Madison Avenue 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DO BUSINESS = 
ABROAD ar 


Chase’s Foreign Department 

is staffed with specialists in 
every phase of foreign trade. 
These men work in groups— 
each group handling the bank’s 
business in one particular 
trading area. As a result, cus- 
tomers’ interests in any foreign 
market receive the attention 

of men who are thoroughly 
familiar with trade develop- 
ments and ways of doing busi- 
ness in that particular part of 
the world. 


If you do business abroad; 
why don't you talk to 
the people at Chase? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF 'THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES « London » Paris ¢ Frankfurt/Main © Tokyo «© Osaka © Havano .¢ Marianao ¢ San Juan,P.R. 
Santurce * Panama e Colon * David «© Cristobal ¢ Balboo 


Offices of Representatives « Maexico,0.F. ¢ Buenos Aires # Rome ¢ Cairo ¢ Beyrouth ® Bombay 


UXUTIOUS 
SUG! SCIUUE 


to LONDON and PARIS 


non-stop from New York on 


Te Yonbassadors 


Here is superb luxury in transatlantic travel. You relax 
in spacious comfort, sleep soundly in wide, roomy, full- 
length berths. Before retiring, you’re served cocktails and 
hors d’oeuvres, followed by elaborate Continental cuisine 
with champagne and liqueurs. Passenger capacity is limited 
to eighteen to assure maximum comfort. 

In addition to the London and Paris all-sleeper 
<‘Ambassadors,” TWA offers combination sleeper-lounge 
flights to Rome and Frankfurt, plus frequent Constellation 
service to 20 world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia. 


See your travel agent or call Trans World Airlines 


AcRoSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... FLY FWA 


“Thought I'd call you up and 
find out if you arrived OK. 


“No, it didn’t take long. 
Seemed like I'd just given the 
operator the number when 
I heard your voice. 


“Good thing | remembered 
to jot down Aunt Sue’s 
number when you were there 
the last time.” 


YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO 


oe « Call ‘By Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls 
when you give the Long Distance operator 
the number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. 

Write down the out-of-town numbers 
you already know. If there’s a new 
number you don’t have—or an old one 
you've forgotten — be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 
your community will gladly give you a 
free Telephone Numbers Booklet. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
LOCAL to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the Nation. 
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Outstanding new HARPER books 


Winston Churchill 


The Era and the Man 


by VIRGINIA COWLES 


No hero-worship, but the unvarnished truth in the first full-length 
biography of an extraordinary man against the background of his 
‘times. Dramatic, often amusing, always absorbing, soundly based on 
the most thorough research, “it will be a long time,” as VINCENT 
SHEEAN says, “before anything to compare with this book is added to 
the literature of our great and revered friend.” 
» “Richly told . . . very rewarding.”—Hersert Exiiston, Editor, The 
ot Washington Post. 16 pages of photographs. $5 00 


% 


‘Encyclopedia 
- of American History — 


Edited by RICHARD B. MORRIS 
_ Chief Consultant Editor HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


“An almost invaluable tool. He has condensed into one convenient 
volume all of the facts about American history—political, economical, “ 
social, cultural: He has done this so skillfully that anyone using the 
table of contents can quickly discover what he seeks. .. . The com- 
_prehensiveness of the work is matched by its accuracy, ‘not alone in 
fact but in the summary interpretation of intricate forces and events.” 
—ALLAN NevINS. 


“The Encyclopedia stands head and shoulders Sb oye! any other vol- 
ume of sunilar intention.”-—WiLLIAM GREENBLATT, Ford History 
tic Proyectsc: 776 pages, 30 maps. Charts, statistical ae basic 
- documents, master index. $6.00 


| At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Then choose 
the World's 

Most Experienced 
Airing. 


® more miles of overseas flying than ci. 
any other airline system in the world 


411 local offices-are 
ready with help and 
on-the-spot informa- 
tion around the world. 


@ more frequent one-carrier service to more cities 
than any other airline system in the world. 


‘ Faraway destinations are reached quickly and easily when you fly 
Pan American, the airline that offers service to all six continents... 
and around the world, 


In addition, Pan American Clippers* hive proved they’re ready 

for double duty — civilian or military — mobilized for emergency 

(Berlin and Korean airlifts), even in the midst of civil operations. 
America’s international airlines are truly her “second line of defense.” 


Every 24 hours Clippers log an average of over 172,000 miles... . 
more than six times the distance around the globe. Now you can shave 
to any of 83 countries and colonies on the World’s Most Experienced — 
‘Airline. For reservations, call yon Travel Agent or Pan American. 


@Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


More people fly overseas by— 


Pie Adee 


~ WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE — 


